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PREFACE. 


Or the two hundred and fifty million inhabitants of India, speak- 
ing a score or more of different languages, fully one fourth, or be- 
tween sixty and seventy millions, own the Hindi as their vernacular. 
In all the great centres of Hind faith in North India, alike in 
populous Benares, Allahabad and Mathura, and in the mountains 
about the sacred shrines of Gangotri, Kidarnfth, and Badrinath, 
among the Himalayas; in many of the most powerful independent 
native states of India, as in the dominions of the Maharaja Sindhia, 
and the extensive territories under the Maharaja of Jaipur and other 
Rajpat chiefs ; in short, throughout an area of more than 248,000 
square miles, Hindi is the language of the great mass of the popula- 
tion. Only where Mohammedan influence has long prevailed, as in 
the large cities, and on account of the almost exclusive currency of 
Mohammedan speech in Government offices, have many Hindis learn- 
ed to contemn their native tongue and affect the Persianized Hindi 
known as ‘Urdi’. 

Of the importance, especially to those who have been called to places 
of authority in North India, of thoroughly knowing a language so 
widely diffused, and of the need of a grammar which shall exhibit its 
chief phenomena, one would think that no doubt could be entertain- 
ed. But chiefly because Urdii has been adopted by government as 
the official language, it has come to pass that although this dialect 
represents grammatically only a single western form of speech, and 
is the vernacular only of the Mohammadans of North India, it has 
been read and studied by foreigners in India, to the great neglect, 
even almost to the exclusion of the living Aryan speech which is 
the actual vernacular of the great mass of the Hindi population. 
Many, indeed, have even been led to believe that the Urdi with 
which they are themselves familiar, is essentially the vernacular of 
the Hindds as well as of the Mohammcdans of North India; that 
the only difference between Urda and Lindi consists in the use of a 
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different alphabet; and that such a language as Hindi, apart and 
distinct from Urdi, exists only in name and not in reality. The 
refutation of such a theory needs no other argument than that 
which is afforded in the declensional and conjugational tables of 
this grammar. 

Others, again, while rightly asserting for Hindi an individual 
existence, have still erred in their apprehension of the relation be- 
tween it and Urda. Thus when I first entered India, I was repeat- 
edly assured that the main difference between Hindi and Urda was 
one of vocabulary. And this statement, indeed, was quite correct, if 
it be understood to apply only to that special form of Hindi which is 
exhibited in those religious and educational works which owe their 
origin, directly or indirectly, to the foreigner in India. Many for- 
eigners who have written books in Hindi, seem to have imagined that 
by merely substituting Sanskrit for the Arabic and Persian terms 
which are found in Urda, that familiar dialect might be at once 
transformed into bond fide Hindi. Hence, apparently, has arisen the 
strange but popular notion, that the ‘purity’ of Hindi is to be measur- 
ed by the degree to which a writer may have succeeded in excluding 
from his pages words of Arabic or Persian origin; a standard of purity, 
according to which the author of the Ramdyan has failed, and the gifted 
Kabir, with his free use of Arabic and Persian words, must renounce 
his claim to be considered a Hindi poet. But the early delusion on 
this subject was soon dispelled. When we fancied that we were 
speaking something like ‘pure Hindi’, the villagers stared confound- 
ed at our sonorous Sanskrit terms, many of which were evidently 
less familiar to them than even the Arabic and Persian of the Urdu. 
Still it was equally plain that, although often using Arabic and 
Persian words, they themselves did not speak Urda, except, perhaps, 
in condescension to our ignorance. Their Hindi, indeed, was scarce- 
ly more intelligible to us than was ours to them; but it soon became 
quite plain that the speech of the people differed from Urdé much 
more notably in grammatical forms than in vocabulary. Similarly, 
in literature, the difference between the Hindi, e¢.g., of Tul/st Dds, Stir 
Das or Kabir, and modern Urda, is not by any means merely in their 
choice of words; it is not that they scrupulously exclude Arabic and 
Persian terms, for they donot. The epecial difficulties and peculiar- 
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ities, for instance, of the Rdmdyan. are of a much more radical and 
gorious nature. They concern, not mere vocabulary, but the very 
grammatical forms and syntax of the language. 

Regarding these distinctive peculiarities of Hindi, the student 
hitherto has had no adequate help. No grammar, indeed, has hither- 
to even attempted or professed to exhibit, with any approach to tho- 
roughness or completeness, the actual colloquial and literary langu-— 
age of the Hindas of North India. Mr. Etherington in his grammar 
has confined his attention to that single modification of Hindi which 
agrees in grammatical form with the Urda dialect; only giving, in 
his last edition, a brief synopsis of the Braj declensions and conjuga- 
tions. On the other hand, Dr. Ballantyne in his brief Braj Grammar, 
as also Prof. De Tassy in his ‘Grammaire de la Langue Hindoui’, 
passing by the Urdi dialect, gave only the forms of the Braj; which, 
indeed, had been previously exhibited in an old Hindi Grammar 
published by Government in connexion with the College of Fort 
William. All grammarians of the Hindi hitherto, have alike entirely 
ignored the eastern type of Hindi, as represented, e.g., with some ad- 
mixture, in the Rdamdyan of Tulst Dds. Indeed, it is a remarkable 
fact that although of all Hindi books, the writings of Kulir except- 
ed, none compare with the Radmdyan in universal popularity and 
general influence upon the people, and although this eastern Hindi, 
even more than the western Braj, may be regarded as par excellence 
the classic dialect of Hindi, yet not a Hindi grammar hitherto pub- 
lished, nor a Hindi dictionary, previous to the late valuable work 
of Mr. Bate, so much as hints the existence of any grammatical form 
or construction, peculiar to Tu/st Dds or any similar writer. What 
grammarian, for example, has ever noted the future in 4, s0 common 
not only in the Ramdyan, but in all the modern eastern Hindi dia- 
lects? Or where has the fact been noted in any grammar, that one 
chief distinguishing characteristic of the Urdd and other western 
Hindi dialects, viz., the passive construction of the perfects of transi- 
tive verbs with the case of the agent in xe, does not exist in eastern 
Hindi ? and that this ne is never used by Zu/st Dds, even when he 
employs the passive construction ? 

This absence of the assistance needed by the Hindi student, has 
doubtless been the occasion of increasing the prevailing indifference 
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of Europeans to classic Hindi, and of turning many to the special 
study of the more fashionable Urda, for which helps have become so 
abundant. Very many civilians in India, instead of seeking the re- 
wards and honors offered by Government to the thorough student of 
the great Hindi poem of Tw/st Dds, have preferred to compete for the 
prizes which are offered for high proficiency in Arabic and Persian, lan- 
guages utterly alien to all but the Mohammedan population of India. 
Too many missionaries, seeking to influence the religious thought of 
the people, have omitted to make themselves familiar with the one 
poem, which, more than any cther, is exerting a present, living influ- 
ence, direct or indirect, upon the religious thought of the Hindis of 
North India. And one chief reason of this neglect of their great ver- 
nacular epic is to be found in the utter absence of any work which 
might aid the student in its interpretation. For, as I know by a 
vexatious experience, it is by no means 80 easy as might be imagined, 
to obtain in a emall station in India, a trustworthy pundit, really 
competent to guide the student to a thorough critical knowledge of 
the Rdmdyan or any similar poetry. No less difficulties have hither- 
to met him who would acquaint himself with the actual speech of 
the Hindus in the district where he might be stationed. Most of these 
dialects have no literature ; and whatever the intrinsic merits of some 
of them may be, the attempt to force any one of them into the field 
already preoccupied by the Urda dialect as the dingua franca of 
North India, would doubtless be both unwise and futile. Still it is 
evidently very desirable that the magistrate in his court, should be 
able to understand the rustic witness, and the missionary disputing 
in the bazar, his adversaries, without the aid of a third and not al- 
ways disinterested party. Lut no effort whatever has yet been made 
to indicate the actual nature and extent of those dialectic variations, 
which always perplex, and sometimes discourage him, who really 
desires a knowledge of the spoken language of the people, as well as 
that of their books. 

Thus it was, that, embarrassed by these difficulties, I was led to 
take up the Hindi, with such pundits as might be procured, and note 
and arrange, primarily for my own use, and with no thought of writ- 
ing a book, facts of the class above referred to. In this way, in 
the course of several years, gradually grow up a considerable body of 
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notes on Hindi, which has finally developed into this grammar. My 
aim has accordingly been, not merely to reproduce, under a new 
arrangement, the matter of grammars previously existing, but rather 
to supply their omissions and supplement their defects. All existing 
Hindi and Urda grammars have been carefully studied, with this 
partioular point in view. Thus, in addition to the fundamental matter 
pertaining especially to modern standard Hindi, or common to that 
with other Hindi dialects, the grammar now offered to the public will 
be found to contain a large amount of matter not to be found in any 
Hindi grammar hitherto published. I may be allowed to mention 
the following particulars. | 

i. For practical reasons, that variety of Hindi which agrees in 
grammatical form with the Urdi has been taken as the basis of the 
grammar. It is to this form of Hindi, for various reasons, that the 
student commonly first directs his attention; and, moreover, in 
virtue of the position of this dialect as a dingua franca throughout 
the whole Hindi area of North India, and its adoption by the edu- 
cational authorities as the medium of vernacular instruction in all 
Hindi schools, it has a special claim to our primary consideration; and, 
for such reasons only, may be justly termed the ‘standard dialect’ of 
Hindi.* But while thus yielding to this ‘standard Hindi’ a priority in 
certain respects, [ have endeavoured to treat with equal thoroughness, 
the two great dialects of classic Hindi literature, as of no less impor- 
tance to the Hindi scholar. Of these dialects, the Braj and the old 
Pirbi, the former represents the western, as the latter represents 
the eastern type of Hindi. The very numerous and marked pecu- 
liarities of these two typical dialects, in declension, conjugation and 


* This form of Hindi has also often been termed kharf bolf, or the ‘pure 
speech’; and also, by some European scholars, after the analogy of the Ger- 
man, ‘High Hind{’. Both the phrases ‘standard Hindi’ and ‘High Hind{’, have 
been employed in this grammar; though indeed it may be admitted that both 
are open to objection. In particular, to avoid a misapprehension, it should 
be carefully noted that by the phrase ‘standard Hindi’, it is not intended 
to suggest that all other dialectic forms are corruptions of forms of this 
‘standard dialect’. On the contrary, they are, very commonly, collateral 
branches of the old Aryan speech of India, and in most instances are older 
and less divergent from the ancient original, than those of ‘standard’ or 
‘High Hindi’, 
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syntax, have been for the first time collected, classified, and come 
pared. It is not indeed claimed that all the various forms of these 
types which may occur in Hindi, will be found in these pages; 
nor will this be expected by any one at all familiar with the almost 
endless vagaries of Hindi writers. It is hoped, however, that the 
student of the Prem Sdgar, the Rdjniti, or the Ramdyan will rarely be 
disappointed in consulting this work.* Outside of these books any 
variations not noted in this grammar, will probably be found but 
slight and unimportant deviations from some central type herein 
exhibited. 

ii. In addition to the various forms of literary Hindi, the declene 
sion and conjugation of nine or ten less important colloquial dialects 
have been exhibited in these pages. This is, I believe, the first 
attempt to set forth with any approach to completeness the actual 
living speech of the Hindi-speaking population of North India. 
It is indeed true that local variations may be adduced almost with- 
out number, which have not been mentioned in this grammar; but 
the dialects which have been exhibited, it is hoped, will be found 
to represent all of the leading varieties of speech from Bengal 
in the east to Gujarét and Sindh in the west. Moreover, all 
these numerous dialects may be readily assigned to two or three 
general types, so that excessive detail might embarrass rather than 
aid the student. I trust that in this respect this grammar may 
prove a valuable aid to the foreigner in India, who would learn to un- 
derstand the special vernacular of the district where he may reside. 
For although colloquial speech cannot be learned from books alone, 
yet a grammar, if it indicate the forms for which we are to listen, 
may assist us in acquiring a knowledge of colloquial speech. Nor 
are these rude dialects without value in a literary point of view. 
For very often some unusual form in literature may be explicated 
by a reference to the colloquial of some rustic district; while for 
the purposes of the philologist, it is such wild, unpruned dialects 


* A few passages in the Ramdyan, however, chiefly in the Lankd Kdnd and 
Uttar Kand have been written in pure Sanskrit. It scarcely needs to be said 
that we have regarded the explication of such passages as belonging to Sans- 
krit rather than to Hindi grammar. 
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as these, which of all others promise and yield the richest harvest of 
valuable fruit.* 

iii. Especial attention has been given to the matter of illustration. 
In grammar, particularly, mere assertion, unsupported by example, 
is extremely unsatisfactory. And when one undertakes to write a 
grammar of any language not his own, examples constructed by the 
author himself to fit his rules, however correct they may be, can 
hardly inspire a student with perfect confidence in his guide. I have 
accordingly made it a rule to support every statement of any corise- 
quence in etymology or syntax, by one or more illustrations, which, 
_ with no exception of any importance, have been culled from native 
books, or taken down fresh from the lips of the people. Nor have 
I allowed myself to draw an illustration from any Hindi book 
written by a foreigner ; for even those European scholars who have 
most thoroughly mastered an Oriental language cannot be regarded 
as models so trustworthy as native authors, who write in their own 
vernacular. Very few, if any, Hindi books have been written by 
Europeans, which in some casual turn of expression, or occasional 
peculiarity of idiom, do not betray their foreign origin; while the 
great majority of such books would prove in: many important 
respects quite misleading to him who should trust them implicitly 
as guides to aknowledge of Hindi. While the abundant illustration 
characteristic of this grammar, as will be evident at a glance, has very 
materially increased the size and expense of the book, it is believed 
that its practical value to the student has thereby been much enhanced. 
The illustrations of literary Hindi have been drawn chiefly from the 
Prem Sdgar and the Ramdyan. To this special use of these works, 
I have been led, partly by the fact that these books have been chosen 
by Government, for the examination of candidates in connexion with 


* T have ventured for practical reasons to deviate in some cases from the 
common nomenclature of these dialects, and have preferred generally to 
indicate them by names indicative of the modern names of the. province 
in which they are used. Thus, Aradhé. of course, denotes the dialect of 
Onde; Riwdt, that of the state of Riwd; etc., etc. It may be noted here, 
that the Rajpitana dialect of Mcwdr, is also essentially that of the Mairs, and 
might, perhaps with equal propriety, be designated either Mairwar€ or Mewdrt, 
I have used the term Old Purbé to denote the dialect of the Rdémdyan. 
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the civil and military services of India, so that the illustration of 
their grammar and idiom is especially demanded. And I may 
venture to express the hope, that by all applicants for admission 
to the Indian services, or contestants in the competitive examina- 
tions which are held for Indian civilians, this grammar, with its 
copious illustrations from the Prem Sdyar and Rdmdyan, may be 
found to meet a real need. A second consideration which has 
seemed to justify a prominent reference to these books, is found 
in their undeniable popularity and influence among all classes of the 
Hindi population. For, however much may have been said against 
the Hindi of the Prem Sdgar, and even of the Rdamdyan, by eritics 
commonly familiar only with Urda, and therefore judging every 
thing in Hindi, either by English standards of taste, or from a 
Mohammedan point of view, the fact remains that the Hindas, from 
the highest to the lowest, learned and unlearned, greatly admire their 
style. Crowds, even of the most illiterate rustics, may often be seen 
listening eagerly to some Brahman intoning the measured rhyming 
prose of the Prem Sdgar. And although much has been said of the 
unintelligibility of the Ramdyan, it is the experience of every mission- 
ary, at least everywhere in the Ganges valley, that a happy quotation 
from the Rémdyan in preaching or in conversation, is sure to awaken 
a look of intelligent appreciation from even the rudest villagers. No 
civilian, and especially no missionary, can well afford to remain igno- 
rant of a book so popular and influential with the people; and if this 
grammar shall serve in any degree to aid and stimulate the study of 
the great poem of Zu/st Dds, one great aim of my work will have 
been accomplished. But while, for the reasons indicated, a large pro- 
portion of my quotations have been taken from the Prem Sdyar and 
the Ramdyan, other books have not been ignored. In particular, I 
_ have now and then drawn, from the sententious Braj prose of the 
Radjniti, the western Hindi of Aalir, the Sukh Bilds, and the Shat 
Darsan Darpan of Pundit Nil/kanth Gore Shdstrt. Marwari can 
scarcely-be called a literary dialect; the only work accessible to 
me, has been the Marwari ‘Plays,’ edited by Rev. Mr. Robson of the 
Scotch Presbyterian Mission, Beawr. 

iv. Another feature peculiar to this grammar will be found in the 
philological notes, occupying in all about fifty pages, in which lL 
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have attempted to indicate the probable origin and derivation of the 
forms of the Hindi language, and the relation of various dialectic forms 
to one another, and to the Sanskrit and old Prakrit dialects of India. 
In a field where, until the late researches of scholars like Mr. Beames 
and Dr. Hoernle, so little had been done, I cannot venture to hope 
that I have always succeeded in reducing apparent chaos to order, 
and in correctly pointing out the lines of derivation. 1 have only 
endeavored, with no little difiidence, to indicate the conclusions to 
which facts, so far as known, would seem to guide us. And while 
I have not been able to follow implicitly the guidance of any one 
individual, it has on several occasions been a satisfaction to find that 
authorities like the learned scholars mentioned, had been indepen- 
dently led to the same conclusions with myself. 

v. Besides the above, much else will be found in this grammar 
which is strictly new, both in matter and in arrangement. In the 
sections, for instance, on pronunciation, I have aimed at more precision 
and accuracy than has been previously attempted. Ifsome may deem 
that I have sometimes erred in the way of an over-refinement, I am 
still glad to know that some of the best practical masters of Hindf 
have recognised the chief distinctions which I have made in treating 
of this subject. A nomenclature of the tenses has been presented 
which is believed to be more uniform and philosophical than any which 
has been hitherto employed, and which, it is hoped, may commend 
itself to Hindi scholars. The chapter on Derivation, again, will be 
found more than a mere arbitrary list of terminations; I have 
endeavored rather to group them according to their probable mu- 
tual relations and affinities. In the section on Compound words, 
all, it is believed, is quite new. Strange to say, no Hindi gram- 
mar that I remember, has dealt with this most characteristic feature 
of the language, although an understanding of the subject is 
indispensable to the interpretation of almost any page of Hindi 
poetry. In the Syntax, attention has everywhere been given to 
those constructions which are characteristic of poetry, especially in 
archaic Hindi; and the construction of Compound Sentences, for the 
first time, has been separately and distinctly treated. The chapter 
on Prosody, it is hoped, will be found in completeness and accuracy, 
all that, for any practical purpose, the student of Hindi can desire. 
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The Prosody of Hindi deserves and will repay far more study than is 
commonly bestowed upon it. In no western language is an under- 
standing of the laws of its prosody so essential to the interpretation 
and comprehension of its literature, as in Hindi; where, indeed, a 
purely native work in prose is a rare exception. Unfortunately, 
however, until very lately, there has been no English work on Hindi 
prosody; and the native works upon the subject, are so laden with 
technicalities and an enigmatical symbolism, as without the aid of a 
rare native prosodian, quite to baffle the student. I shall be glad 
if I have so cleared away the thorns which have obstructed the 
entrance, as to tempt my fellow missionaries and others to labour 
in this attractive field. 

Finally, it should be remarked, that as this grammar is intended 
alike for the beginner and for the advanced student, I have endeav- 
oured to indicate by the use of a large type those important funda- 
mental matters to which chiefly the beginner will do well to confine 
his attention. Matter less fundamental, and intended rather for the . 
advanced scholar, as, ¢.g., in all the sections upon dialectic Hindi, has 
been uniformly printed in smaller type. 

It gives me pleasure to express my grateful appreciation of the 
assistance and encouragement which I have received from many 
missionaries and members of the civil service, during the years that 
this grammar bas been in progress. In particular, I would express my 
hearty thanks to the Rev. W. Robb of tie Scotch Presbyterian Mis- 
sion, Todgarh, Réjpitana, for his invaluable assistance in the com- 
pilation of the sections on the Marwari and other Rajpitana dialects, 
and afterwards in the correction of the proofs of the same. Indeed, 
it is only due to this gentleman to say, that whatever of value 
those sections may be found to possess, the merit is chiefly due to 
him. My thanks are also due to Mr. Beames, c.s., of Cuttack, Orissa, 
for valuable hints and constant encouragement in the work; and to 
the Rev. J. D. Bate, of the Baptist Mission, Allahabad, for many a 
useful suggestion, and for his very kind revision of the proof sheets 
during many months of my absence from Allahabad. 

In conclusion, I desire to record my special obligations and thanks 
to the Rev. J. J. Caleb, of the Mission Press, Allahabad, for the 
great labour and patience which he has bestowed upon the printing 
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of this book. For many years this press has been sustained solely 
by the capital and enterprise of members of the Hindustani Christian 
community in Allahabad, and the creditable style in which Mr. 
Caleb has brought out this volume, affords a gratifying indication of 
their substantial progress and prosperity. 

§. H. KELLOGG. 


ALLAHABAD: 
December, 1875. 


NOTE. 


In a field much of which has been quite untrodden hitherto, I have fre- 
quently found myself without a guide or help. But I have derived valuable 
assistance from the first volume of Mr. Beames’ Comparative Grammar of the 
Aryan Languages of India; and regret that I could not have had the advant- 
age of consulting the remaining volumes. I also owe much to Prof. Lassen’s 
Institutiones Linguce Prakritice, and Prof. Cowell’s edition of the Prdkrita Pra- 
kdsha of Vararuchi. In some parts of the grammar I have consulted with 
advantage, Prof. Monier Williams’ Sanskrit Grammar (4th Ed.) Dr. Trumpp’s 
learned Grammar of the Sindhi, came to hand too late to help me as it might 
have done. In the Prosody I am chiefly indebted to the Chhanddirnava, the 
Chhandodtpaka, (a small but useful compendium issued by the Governmert of 
the N. W. P., now unfortunately out of print,) and especially to the Shitpinga- 

ddarsha of Kavi Hird Chand Kanjf, an exhaustive treatise on Prosody in the 
Braj dialect, with a Gujarati commentary. Besides these native authorities, 
the admirable chapter on Prosody by John Christian, Esq. of Manghfr, in the 
1st edition of Mr. Etherington’s Hindi Grammar has been of essential service. 

On the general topics of the Grammar the following works have been con- 
sulted, viz.: the Hindustani Grammar of Prof. Forbes; the Introduction to 
Hindustan{, by Prof. Williams; the Hindustani Grammars of Mr. Platt and 
Prof. Dowson; Prof. De Tassy’s Grammaire de la Langue Hindouf; Shapurjf 
Edalji’s Gujarati Grammar, the Marathi Grammars of Mr. Stevenson and of 
Messrs. Bellairs and Askhedar; the Panjabi Grammar of Mr. Newton, and 
the Bangali Grammar of Shama Charan Sarkar. 

The following abbreviations have been used : 

Ar., Arabic; Av., Avadhi; Br., Braj; Bh., Bhojpuri; Bu., Bindelkhandi; G., 
Garhwali; H. H., High Hindi, i.e., the standard dialect; K., Kanauji; Kum., 
Kumionf; 0. P., Old Purbi, i.e, the dialect of the Rdmdyan; Pr., Prékrit 
R., Biwai; 8h., Sanskrit; 7., Tirhuti. 
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HINDI GRAMMAR. 


CHAPTER I. 
OF THE LETTERS. 


1. Toe Hindi language is commonly written, like the 
Sanskrit, in the Devandgari alphabet.* This alphabet, as 
used in Hindi, has eleven vowels and thirty-three simple con- 
sonants. To these we must add the nasal symbols, Anusvdr 
and Anundsik, and the symbol for a weak aspiration, Visarg. 
The latter of these, however, is of very rare occurrence in 
Hindi. The letters are given below, with their equivalents 
in the Roman character. It will be observed that all the 
vowels but the short a, have two forms. Of these, the form 
first given is used as initial ina word or syllable; the second, 
as medial or final. It will aid the memory to observe 
that the alphabetical order of each class of letters, vowels, 
mutes, semi-vowels, and sibilants, is the order of the 
organs of utterance, beginning with the throat, and ending 
with the lips. The first five classes of consonants are 
technically known as the five vargs.t 


VOWELS. 
Be até oft St Te Ge Wi we 
Dai Bio Bl tau 


* More commonly called Nagar{. + Sansk. Rt, ‘a class.’ 
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Nasal symbols, Anundsik’, Anusvdr ° n. Symbol of the 
weak final aspirate, Visarg, « h. 


CONSONANTS. 


Gutturals, ®t @kh MWg Agh FA 
Palatal, @eh Achh AG RWjh An 
Cerebral, @t Gth Fd Gdh Un 
Dentals, até Gh Cd UAdh An 
Labials, Gp Wph Gb Roh Am 
Semivowels, Ty Cr Al Ao 
Sibilants, Wek OWsh As 

Aspirate, @&h 


a. Besides the above, classical Sanskrit had three additional vowels, 
"5 ri, & Irs, gy lré; and the Vedic Sanskrit, one additional cerebral 
consonant, & /, which is still preserved in the Marathi. The Panjabi, 
Gujarati, and Oriyé have also preserved the sound, though denoting 
it by different characters. This same consonantal sound is heard in 
the Mairwé4ri dialeet of Hindi, and in some, at least, of the Himala- 
yan dialects. So also the villagers of the central Dofib sometimes 
give the final @ of utaw, ‘the sacred fig tree,” an unmistakeable 
cerebral sound. But none of the above letters have any place in lite- 
rary Hindi. 

b. In addition to the above vowels, a short @, nearly like ? in ‘met’, 
exists in the colloquial of some districts. It is heard, for example, in the 
local dialect about AyodhyA, chiefly in certain verbal forms; as, ¢.g., in 
the subst. verb, ahé@nun, ‘1am,’ ahés, ‘thou art,’ ete.* It may also be 
heard in some words in the Do&b, where it has arisen from the shorten- 
ing of a previous long e; as, e. g., in bétiya for bitiyd, dim. from beta, 
‘a son.” This sound is also said to be common in the N. W. Hima- 
layas. It may be noticed, as further indicating the existence of this 
short e, that ¥, which, according to some books on Prosody, should be 


ee en 
* For further illustrations, see the tables of Declension and Conjugation. 
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uniformly long, in the Ram&yan is sometimes reckoned prosodially 
short. In these cases, it commonly appears as a substitute, either for 
short ¢, as in yeh/, for jehi; or for a short a, as in rdkhéu, for rdkhau.* 

Lassen has noted the fact that this same letter also represented a 
long and a short sound in the literary Prakrit.t 


2. The consonants are all vocalized by the short vowel a, 
which is theoretically inherent in each consonant. Thus, % 
properly represents, not 4, but ka; a, pa; etc. The letters 
are indicated by adding the word are kdr; as, wart akdr, 
‘the letter a;’ aan, ‘the letter ¢;’? etc. +, when first ina 
compound consonant, as & rk, is indicated as te reph. 
When no particular letter is intended, the term wer akshar, 
often corrupted into wege achchhar, is used; as in the phrase, 
gaara or wat 8 ah kaun sd akshar hai, ‘what letter is that.’ 


MODE OF WRITING THE DEVANAGABRI. 


3. aa being inherent in each consonant, is only written 
when initial in a word or syllable; thus, we write wa ap, 
qa tua, but apa, ata, The other vowels, when following 
a consonant, are substituted for the inherent a, and, in this 
case, the second of the two forms above given is used. But 
when the vowel sound is initial in a word or syllable, the 
first of the two forms is required; as, sm wk, aa vin, eu ip, 
tq ikh, art gao, are dai. Of the several non-initial vowel 
forms, 14, t 7, ? 0, and ’t au, are written after, Tz, before, ~ e 
and “ ai, over, and , u,. #, and, 7i, under the consonants 
which they vocalize. Thus, the several vowel sounds are 
written after a, as follows: 


m ka, wt kd, Te ki, wt ki, Be ku, R ki, B kri, R ke, R kai, Bt ko, 
at kau. 
* Abundant illustrations of this statement will be found in the Ramayan. 


Vid. chap. xiv, On Prosody. 
¢ Inst. Ling. Pracr. § 19. 4, 
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a. When initial, the vowels are all written as pronounced, before 
the following consonant; as, Wa at, 3 ud, Wor, etc. Instead of 
@ ui initial, we sometimes find, in Hindi books, the combination @; 
but this is not correct, and should never be imitated. 


4. The consonants have but one invariable form. Except- 
ing the cerebrals, they all have one perpendicular, with one 
horizontal stroke; which latter, again, is broken in three 
letters, viz., adh, a bh, a jh. 


a. But * jh has two additional forms, ${ and ®. The former is 
found in English and native prints; the latter is the regular form in 
Marwari. These forms, like %, and all the other consonants, are used 
both as initial and as non-initial. 

b. In Marwari, 5 and » are distinguished merely by a diacritical 
point; thus, a 6, @v. The character @ is not commonly used ; its 
place is regularly taken by @. No sibilant is used but @ s. 


5. In addition to the above simple consonants, a great 
number of compound letters are used. “The compound form 
is used to denote the non-intervention between its elements 
of the inherent a. Thus, 3a is sata, but & is sta; aa, tava, 
but ea, fva. In certain cases, however, to be hereafter men- 
tioned, the elementary forms are regularly used, even though 
no vowel sound intervene; as, arear, ‘ doing,’ pronounced 
karta; but the Sk. kartta, ‘a doer,’ is written wer. * 

a. It may be remarked, for the guidance of the student, that the use of the 
compound consonants is chiefly confined to the pure Sanskrit words in the 


language; in words of Prakrit origin, the elementary letters are commonly 
preferred. 


6. Consonants are compounded in three ways: viz., Ist, by writing 
one above the other, as, mk, g tt; 2dly, by writing one after the 
other, omitting in all but the last the perpendicular stroke, and unit- 
ing the remainder of the character to that next following ; as, 6 bd, 
ea tth, yy; ddly, some letters, when in combination, partially or 


wholly change their form ; thus, +8 becomes B ksh; B+, jit. 


(1) < takes two different forms, according as it is the first or last 


* Vid. § 10. 6. 
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letter of a compound. Thus, when initial in a conjunct, it is written 
as a semicircle above the second consonant, as in @@ sarp; but when 
non-initial, it takes the form of a short stroke below the preceding 
consonant, as in Yew grahan. 

(2) When a conjunct of which tr is the first member, consists of 
more than two consonants, the semicircle seph is written over the last 
letter, as in Wea dharmm, Bea surcvv. When a conjunct with r initial 
is vocalized by Ti, tf, e,” ai, t 0, au, or followed by Anusvar, then 
reph is written to the right of them all; thus, wemt dharmmt, aie mir tti, 
BA sarvvam, ete. 

6. Conjuncts are classified as strong, weak, or mixed, according to the char- 
acter of the letters composing them.* Conjuncts formed of strong letters 
only, are termed strong, and those formed of weak letters only, weak conjuncts. 
Combinations of strong and weak letters, are called mixed conjuncts. The 


following list will be found to comprise all the more common combinations, 
arranged in these three classes. 


STRONG CONJUNCTS. 


Ed kk, Pea kkh, OH kt, Ta gdh, @ chch, 8B chchh, FA Zi, WK pyh, 
tt, | tth, F I, Ff dd, TH tk, @ tt, TH tth, MI tp, FX ag, x dd, 
& ddh, | dbh, & pt, Wi pp, WH pph, by, bd, BA bith, | Ld, 
oa bbh. 


WEAK CONJUNCTS. 


<H nn, TA ny, Fnn, A nm, BW ny, FZ nr, TA nv, F ns, F ma, 
mn, Amy, A mr, F mil, Fe mh, TW yy, a rn, a rm, a ry, 
a ro, W rsh, Arsh, e rh, TA lm, TA ly, | Ul, SE lh, MW vy, @ ovr, 
qa, iA shn, Ya shy, @ shr, TA shi, Wa shv, TA shn, A shm, 
i shy, A shv, SH sn, TH sm, VA sy, @ sr, SA sv, BT 33, SB hm, 
ey hy, ¥ Ar, g Al, ¥ ho. 


MIXED CONJUNCTS. 


wai km, @ ky, @ kr, w Ki, BR kv, BA ksh, Ba khy, W gn, 
wogm, MH gy, Dor, J 9, T gr, BW ghn, wi ghy, A ghr, ¥F ik, 
¥ tkh, F x9, igh, Ma chy, % chhr, Yyjn, SA jm, My, Br, 
b | J0, CA ch, CB tchh, CA nj, CK jh, F dr, WE nt, WS nth, W vd, 


— 


* By the strong letters are intended, all the five classes of mute letters, both 
smooth and aspirated; by weak letters, all other consonants. 


a 
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zs ndh, @ tn, TA im, TU ly, @ tr, TA to, FB ts, Wa thy, & dn, 
wa dhy, @ dhr, wa dhv, FA nt, Pa nth, *% nd, Fa ndh, | pn, 
TH pm, TH py, UW pr, F pl, ps, Ba by, B br, Fa bhy, a bir, 
& rk, Arkh, Wrg, @ rgh, B rch, @ rchh, @ 17, a rt, B rth, 
@ rd, ad rdh, & rp, @ rb, WY rbh, we ld, A lp, wa lb, Ta sheh, 
wa shk, 9 sht,  shth, TA shp, CA shm, Bl shy, SH sk, SA st, VW sth, 
SI sp, BA sph. 


7. Anundsik ~ simply denotes the nasalization of a preceding 
vowel, and can therefore never begin a syllable. It is written directly 
over, or to the right of the vowel thus nasalized; thus, met kahdn, 
tat kaun. In books edited by foreigners, Anusvar is always written 
instead of Anunasik. | 

Anusvér, which, in strict accuracy, denotes a stronger nasalization 
than the above, is written, like Anunasik, over, or to the right of the 
preceding vowel; as, W8 ansh, ate bank, At son. 

Visarg, meaning ‘rejection,’ (?.¢., of 8 or t,) indicates a weak as- 
piration, which has euphonically taken the place of those letters. It 
is only found in pure Sanskrit words, and even then, though occur- 
ing in the original, is very commonly omitted in Hindi. It is writ- 
ten thus, :; as, ¢. g., in 32a duskh, more commonly written and pro- 
nounced Fa dukh, =Ja+A dus -+- kha. 

8. Besides these, there are several other signs used in Sanskrit, 
which, as they occasionally appear in Hindi, may here be explained. 

Virdm, ‘ pause,’ 18 written under a consonant, thus, ak, and de- 
notes the absence of the inherent a by which the consonant is voca- 
lized. 

Avagrah, § indicates the elision of an initial W a@ after a final We or 
WT o, a8, PARTS vaTA trinsho’dhydya, for PADraeara trinsho adhydya. It 
is therefore analogous to the English apostrophe. The half pause | 
is written at the end of the first line of a couplet; the full pause u 
at the end of the second. These marks are only prosodial, and, 
besides these, there are no other marks of punctuation. But in a 
few books issued by English publishers, the English marks have 
been introduced. In native works, space is not even left between 
the words. 

9. The symbol & between two words, indicates that the former of 
the two is repeated, as, @& War 2 UX WR, wah apne apne ghar gae. 
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a. The mark 0 is used, like the period in English, to indicate the 
abbreviation of a word; as, tara ato Rdmdyan Bd. for care 
arerntae Rimdéyan Bal Kand. 

b. The orthography of Hindi is as yet in a very unsettled state. @ 
is constantly substituted for @, even in Sanskrit words, where rule or 
usage would demand it; as in faaea, for TAG, wa, for ya, etc. The same 
confusion exists with reference to the characters @ and @, and also the 
sibilants #, 3; the tendency is to substitute @ for the other sibilants. 
The Sanskrit rules of orthography are the only recognized standard 
at present ; but these rules, it should be remembered, apply only, as 
has been remarked, to the spelling of such Sanskrit words as exist in 
the language in an unaltered and uncorrupted form. 


PRONUNCIATION OF LETTERS. 


10. The vowels, in Hind{, are pronounced, for the most 
part, nearly as in the continental languages of Europe. wa 
has no exact counterpart in English, though the last a in 
such words as ‘total,’ ‘America,’ very nearly represents it. 
It is said to correspond exactly to the short a in German. 
Many foreigners in India pronounce this w @ as a in ‘cat,’ 
but the correct sound is entirely different. 


a. In conversation and in reading prose, Wa final, after a conso- 
nant, as a general rule, is silent; as in J, pronounced gun, not 
guna; Wa, rdt, not rdta. But to this general rule there are a few 
important exceptions. 

(1) Wa final is, of necessity, always distinctly pronounced in a few 
monosyllables ; as, 4 na, @ ta, & chha. 

(2) So, also, it is very slightly sounded after tr or @ v final in a 
conjunct, and after @ y final, preceded by © i, & 7, or & % ; as, WTR, 
shdstra, €%, indra, Tan, bipra,* esxaxea, tshraratea, Wea, gurutva ; Tea 
tiya, Wa, priya, Bea, indriya, wergy, rdjasiya. 

(3) When, in prose and in conversation, @ ya final is preceded by 
wa, this aya is not to be distinguished in sound from @ ai, which is 


* It should be noted, that while the Pandits give this pronunciation of these 
conjuncts with z, yet the common people usually separate the letters, and pro- 
nounce, shdstar, bipar, etc. 
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even occasionally, though inaccurately, written for it ; as, SAW samaya, 
always pronounced, and sometimes written, Ba samai; wa chhaya, also 
pronounced, and sometimes written, @chhai. Conversely, it may here 
be noted, that Wa aya is sometimes inaccurately written for @ ai; as 
often in the Ram. a@az bayar, for At bair, ete. 

6. Observe, that when, in the formation of compound words, a silent 
final @ a becomes medial, it still remains silent, though in the middle 
of a word; as, WqatTat, pronounced annddtd, not annaddtd ; WAAR, 
phalddyak, not phaladdyak. 

It should be noted that the above remarks refer only to Wa as in- 
herent in a consonant. When non-inherent, it is always pronounced, 
whether medial or final ; as, 7H éua, FHA harua. 

c. The inherent a, when final in roots or primitive words, in 
reading prose and in conversation, is always silent before all added 
terminations. Thus, in verbal forms, @<a#t, root @, is pronounced 
karnd, not karand; wae, chaltd, not chalatdé ; Great, bolti, eto. So, 
also, in all derivatives; as, (fat purvd, dim. from W pir; ayarca, 
kudrpan, from ert kuar ; ATTA mirakhpan, from Ta murakh, 
It also becomes silent, when medial in the final syllable of dis- 
syllabic verbal roots, before all terminations beginning with vowels; 
as, Taw vii/d, from the root Tawa nikal: but, in the same root, when 
the termination begins with a consonant, it is pronounced, as, e. g., 
Tamaar, nikaltd. | 

(1) This rule holds good without exception, in the standard dialect. But 
in the Braj and other dialects, where the verbal terminations, in several in- 
stances, consist of a consonantal sound only, the inherent a final in the root is 
necessarily pronounced. Thus, e. g., although we pronounce @Taar, jiintd, root 
Gla jana; inthe Kananji dialect, the corresponding WTqa is pronounced jdnat; 
so, also, @ata, root we chula, chalan, etc. 

(2) The pronominal gen. QWyaT is pronounced, sometimes apnd, and somes 
times apand. The Jatter is most commonly used by the mass of the people. 
It is to be noticed that although the regular nom. of this pronoun is @rq ap, 


yet the @ does not belong to the termination, but represents the @ of the 
original q@yeaaq. Alter the analogy of the language, therefore, the pronun- 


ciation apand, is the more defensible. The pronunciation, apd, has possibly 
arisen from a popular misapprehension, regarding @rq or Wa us the radical 


element, instead of graa@; in which case, following the analogy of verbal 


roots, the a of q pa would be silent. 
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d. The final a inherent of the Denominative numerals, @rm, aa, 
wea, is always pronounced, thus, chauka, tina, namma; ata ata at, 
pronounced ¢tn tina nau, lit., ‘three threes nine.’ 

e. In poetry, the inherent @ is always pronounced, even when 
final, as in the following half stanza ; Bata He ate 27a WATS ; which 
is read, samaratha kahan nahin dosha gusdin. But when it falls on 
the metrical pause, it is commonly silent; thus, Wea WeAat Tqax 
aera ara, jhilata paland Raghuvar pulakita mdb. 

11. adis pronounced like a in ‘father’; ¥ 7, likez in ‘pin’; 
€ {, as Zin ‘machine’; zw, like w in ‘pull’; & 2%, like oo in 
‘tool’; ag 72, as ri in ‘brink’. 

a. €iand gu final, though, like @ final, always sounded in poetry, 
in the colloquial are but very faintly, if at all pronounced; as ata, 
pronounced mati or mat; Utd, pronounced parantu or parant. 


(1) But some of the dialects, on the other hand, often lengthen a final 7; as 
in Kanauji, wat mati, for ata mati; Kaméoni, eet Qe chalf ver, for ete oc 


chali kar. 

b. Theoretically, 9g differs from fz, in that the tongue vibrating, is not 
allowed to touch the gums, as in the consonant %. But this distinction is 
never regarded. 

12. we, 2 ai, and wt 0, Mt au, are diphthongs: vw e and 
2 ai are the diphthongs of €7; wo and @ au, of gu. ve 
is pronounced nearly like e in ‘they’. Its elements are u+¢¥ 
a+i. ai is not quite the English 2 in ‘time’. Like this 
English 7, a diphthong, it differs from it, in that the short 7, 
instead of the long ¢, is the latter clement of the diphthong; 
1. é., Ya +72, but ¢ in time=d+7. Thus, e.g., the common 
word, @ hai, ‘is’, is not correctly pronounced exactly like 
the English word ‘high’. #1 0 corresponds to the English 
o in ‘go’: it never has the sound of the English o in ‘top’. 
Its elements are a+3 a+u. Mt au differs from the English 
ow in ‘our’, in the same way that # a differs from 7 in ‘fine’. 
It is composed of a+, d+u; the English ow, of +2. 


13. Anundsik (“),as has been remarked, simply indicates 
the nasalization of the preceding vowel. The sound is 
2 
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heard in the proper pronunciation of such French words as 
bon, enfant, ete. But in many Hindi books, especially 
those published by foreigners, this sound is represented by 
the symbol Anusvar (°). 

14. Anusvdr properly represents a nasal sound stronger 
than that of Anundsik : it is best heard before the sibilants, 
as in wa ansh, an bansh. 


a. But in words introduced from the Sanskrit, with httle or no 
alteration, the sign Anusvar is very often used, after a short vowel, 
to express the nasal of the class of a following mute consonant; 
and may thus represent, as the case may be, any one of the 
five nasals, , &, W, 4, or a. Thus, ¢.7., we may either write aga 
or ara maigal, Anusvaér having here the power of €. Similarly, in 
wera sambandh, the first Anusvar, preceding the labial @ }, has the 
power of the labial nasal 4m, but the second, before the dental w dh, 
has the power of the dental nasal @ x. 

6. But in the case of words much corrupted from the Sanskrit, after 
a long vowel, Anusvar, even before a mute consonant, denotes, not a 
consonant, but a nasalization ; as, e.g., ats, pronounced sonth, not 
sonth, @te, chand, Bté, sdnr, ete. 

(1) In the cases referred to, Anusvar stands in the place of an original nasal 
consonant, preceded by a short vowel; as, eg., in @fet, for gaz’. The 
question has been raised, whether the Annsvar in such cases denotes a con- 
sonant or merely a nasalization. But all the Pundits that [ have been able to 
consult, insist on the inorganic character of the nasal, and I notice that 
Mr. Beames, in his Comparative Grammar, takes the same view. As he just- 
ly remarks, the lengthening of the preceding vowel, according to all the 
analogies of the language, argues the loss of a letter from the original 
conjunct.* 

ce. Occasionally in poetry, Anusvar, in Sanskrit words, following a 
final consonant in the end of a line, represents the letter @, and 


must be so pronounced ; as, ¢.g., WWAa, gunamayam ; Wa, aya. 

15. a & and wg are pronounced, respectively, as & in 
‘key’, and g in ‘give’: wg never has the sound of g in 
6‘ mn’ 
gin’. 


* Vid. Comp. Gramm. p. 296, 
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16. ach and 4/7 are pronounced nearly as 7 in ‘just’, and 
as ch in ‘church’, but slightly more dental. 


17. = é and e d, though often compared to the English 
€ and d, have no precise equivalents in English. In pro- 
nouncing them, the tongue should be thrown well back, 
so as to strike, not the gums, as in the English ¢ and d, but 
the roof of the mouth. 

a. € is often written with a diacritical point (¥), and is 
then represented in the Roman character by 7. To utter 
this correctly, place the tongue in the same position as for 
w d, and try to pronounce the English 7; the proper sound 
will then be given. The corresponding aspirate @ has also 
the same double sound, which is represented by @ rh. 


(1) Great care should be taken to acquire the correct pronuncia- 
tion of this letter, which is, undoubtedly, for western organs, the 
most difficult of all the Hindi sounds: very few Europeans ever 
give it correctly. The learner should carefully observe that this 
is equally distinct from the English 7, and the Hindi t. The sound, 
when correctly given, much more resembles the cerebral #, with 
which, indeed, it is constantly interchanged; many words being writ- 
ten and pronounced indifferently with € /, & dh, or Er, S rh; as aet 
bupha or Fat budid. The Panjabi distinguishes these two sounds by 
two separate characters. 

16. The sounds of aé and ¥ d do not exist in English. 
In pronouncing them, press the tongue, not against the 
gums, as in the English ¢ and d, but against the front 
teeth. : 

-19. Gp is pronounced like the English p. a0 differs 
from the English 6, only in that the contact of the lips 
is less firm. Many words thus fluctuate, in orthography 
and pronunciation, between @ J and a v. 

(20. Each of the above consonants has its aspirate; 7.e., 
it is combined with the spiritus asper so as to form but 
one vocal utterance. The same direction applies to the 
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pronunciation of all the aspirates, viz., utter the smooth 
consonant with a forcible expiration; the corresponding 
aspirates will then be given. In the English phrases, ‘ up- 
hill,’ ‘ brick-house,’ pronounced so that the p and & shall 
be closely joined to the following h, we have the correct 
sound. Especial care should be taken that no vowel-sound 
be interpolated between the smooth consonant and the 
aspiration; thus, wa is pronounced phal, not pahal; erm, 
khand, not kahana, which has a very different meaning. 

a. The greatest pains should be taken by the learner to master the pronun- 
ciation of these aspirates. A native, however illiterate, never confounds the 
smooth and aspirated consonants; and, except in the case of w@ ph, which is 


often by the uneducated corruptly pronounced as f, never fails to give the 


aspirate its correct pronunciation. He never separates the smooth conso- 
nant from the following aspiration. 


21. @# has the sound of »g in ‘sing’; it is only found 
immediately before a guttural consonant, and never begins 
a word or syllable. | 

a 7 has the sharp sound of 2 in ‘pinch.’ Like ©, it is 
never initial, and is only found before a consonant of its 
own class. 

@ n, like the other letters of the class to which it belongs, 
has no equivalent in any European language. It 1s pro- 
nounced after the analogy of the other cerebrals; 7. e., the 
tongue should be turned back, as for € and ®, so as to 


strike the roof of the mouth; in that position, endeavour to 
pronounce x. 


a. This nasal, while the only nasal admissible before a consonant 
of its own order, 18 not, like the former two, confined in use to such 
a position, but may ocour separately, as, e.g., in the common words, 
Wa gun and qaqa darnan. It never occurs as initial in a word. 

6b. The common people in the valley of the Ganges, as well as most foreigners 
in India, make no distinction between this and the dental  n, which is often 
substituted for it, even in writing. Educated Hindoos, however, carefully dis- 
tinguish the two letters, and the correct sound should be acquired. 
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ais slightly more dental than the English 2, being 
pronounced, like the foregoing nasals, after the analogy 
of the class to which it belongs; 7.e., with the tip of the 
tongue against the front teeth. 

a m is sounded like the corresponding English letter. 

22. ay is generally pronounced like y in English. 

a. But sometimes it is pronounced like @/, especially when initial in 
Sanskrit words; as, e.g., WW yg, pronounced Wa jug ; WA yogya, pro- 
nounced jog. So also it is pronounced as 7, when doubled and final ; 
a8 wa, pronounced and occasionally written Btw siiraj, As above re- 
marked,* @ final, preceded by short a, blends with it so as to give the 
diphthongal sound @ ai; as Waa samaya, pronounced wa samai, ete. 

zt 7 has no precise equivalent in English; it has a rolling 
sound like the German 7, but much softer. 

a J is not quite identical in sound with the English ?. In 
its utterance the tip of the tongue touches the front teeth, 
instead of the gums. The resulting sound is distinctly 
softer and more dental than the English J. 

av has a sound intermediate between the English v and 2, 
but more like v, which letter is therefore chosen as the 
usual Roman equivalent. al 

a. But in a conjunct, after any consonant but tr or @ /, if has a 
softer sound, like the English 7; as, e.g., ? hwai, Sat swarg. In the 
common conjunct, €@ sz, the common people usually soften @ still 
further to its cognate vowel, 3; pronouncing, ¢.g., Sat scar, as if 
it were written 9X su, ete. Similarly, in some parts of the country, 
people say tqz isur, for €xat fshwar. @ initial in the pronoun @@ 
tah generally receives the softer sound. Examples of the harder 
sound, in the conjuncts @ rv and t@ fe, are Ae@ taltra, ABFA mahatra ; 
wa pirc, Ba sarv.t¢ In these conjuncts with %, @ is often hardened 
to @, so that many pronounce pird, sarb. 

23. B sh is pronounccd like sh in ‘shut’; the palatal & sh 
differs little from @; the lingual contact is slightly further 
back, as in the cerebral mutes. 


* Vid. § 10 a. (1). ¢ The inherent a of @ is never pronounced. 
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gas is the dental sibilant, and, like the other letters of its 
class, differs from the corresponding English letter, in that 
the tongue, in its utterance, touches the tecth instead of 
the gums. 


@ h does not differ from the English h. 


a. @ is very often pronounced exactly like @ kh; ¢.g., @ta dosh is 
pronounced either dosh or dokh. Accordingly, @ is often inaccurately 
written for @; as 7a for ga; Tar for wat, ete. This is the uniform 
usage in Marwari, as also in much old Hindi, 

24. In pronouncing compound letters, each element should be 
distinctly articulated, whether the letters be different or the same; 
C.J. RA 18 kut-td, not kut-d; Wea pat-thar, not path-ar. But this 
should not be exaggerated. 


25. The following peculiarities of pronunciation occur in Marwar 
and Mairwara. The vowel-sound in the plural termination &t dn is pro- 
nounced very nearly as a in ‘all’, but’a little less open. The sound 
of at au also closely resembles that of @tin Mt. @ch and B chh are 
both pronounced like @; thus, ayt is pronounced sakhi, and BT8, sds. 
€ is pronounced lightly, and often entirely dropped. The cerebral 
@& / is common, and is pronounced by rolling the upturned tongue 
along the palate. It is sometimes indicated by a diacritical point 
under @. 

26. The grammarians of the Indian languages have not, for the most part, 
indicated so many distinctions between the pronunciation of the Indian and 
English letters as have been made in the above sections. But we are none 
the less confident that a laree part of the Hindi letters do differ slightly from 
their nearest English equivalents. Let the reader, if in India, ask some native 
who is learning English, to read an English sentence. and it will soon appear 
to the attentive listener, that he pronounces very few of the English letters 
quite correctly. Perhaps there is no better way than this to train the ear to 
catch the nice distinctions of pronunciation to which we have adverted. So 
long as both words and sounds are foreign, the sounds are not so closely 
noticed; but when the native pronunciation of the vowels and consonants 1s 


applied to Englisb words, the difference is instantly apparent. 


27. It should be observed, before leaving the subject of pronuncia- 
tion, that Accent, although unquestionably existing in Hindi, is much 
less strongly marked than in English, and is quite subordinate in 
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importance to Quantity. Even in conversation, the native habit- 
ually observes the quantity of each syllable. In the enunciation 
of sentences, therefore, the student should be careful to avoid that 
strongly accentuated style, which is so characteristic of English 
speech, and give to every long vowel in an unaccented syllable, its 
full quantity. 

28. It will be apparent from the above sections, that, with the two exceptions 
of qand q, which each represent two sounds, the Devanigari alphabet is 
strictly phonetic. As the pronunciation of words in which g and q occur, 
varies, even in the same locality, they will be uniformly represented in the 


present work by the Roman letters sh and y. 


The same ambiguity attaches to the Bangali ¥; but the Bangialis distinguish 
the two sounds by a diacritical point. So also in the Mahajanf or script 
alphabet, used in business, b and v are distinguished in the same way, merely 
by a dot. 

To these two exceptions may be added the compound character, a= 
@+3, j-+%, which is invariably pronounced in Hindi as if it were gy. This 
conjunct will therefore be represented in this book by the Roman letters gy; 
as Ora, gudn, not jidn. 

29, As above remarked, it is extremely important that the student 
accurately discriminate in pronunciation between closely related 
letters. Because the undisciplined ear at first detects little or no 
difference between, ¢.g., a smooth and an aspirated consonant, or 
between the cerebral and dental letters, it is often imagined that a 
failure to distinguish them in pronunciation cannot be a very serions 
matter. No mistake could be greater or more fatal to one who wish- 
es to understand the people, and be understood by them. As a mat- 
ter of fact, multitudes of words of different meaning, differ only in 
these similar letters; so that by the neglect of an aspirate, the sub- 
stitution of our English ¢ for the Hindi dental, or converting the 
hard 8 r into the Hindi tr or English r, we may say something so 
foreign to our intention, if not worse, as to make our speech, if 
understood at all, a matter only of ridicule. 

a. The foreigner is most apt to blunder in the following particu- 
lars, viz.: a smooth consonant is substituted for an aspirate; the 
cerebral ¢ and d, or the English ¢ and d, which have a somewhat 
similar sound, are substituted for the corresponding Hindi dentals; 
and, especially, the cerebral ¥ 7 is pronounced like the Hindi z r, or 
the English r ; doubled consonants are indistinctly pronounced. To 
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these common mistakes may be added an English tendency to short- 
en a final unaccented long vowel; so that, e. g., aat kartd 1s mis- 
pronounced karta; rat pant, pdny; ATR mdli, mdly, ete. 

30. As the best means of impressing the above remarks upon 
the mind, we subjoin a list of common words similar in sound, but 
differing in meaning. 


LIST OF SIMILAR WORDS. 


Karat kahdnd, ‘to cause to say’. arat 
wrat Adnd, ‘a one eyed man’. 
ATA Gls khand, ‘a room’. et chhurt, ‘a knife’. 
) eet chirt, ‘a bangle’. 
met kind, 6a worm’, 
waiat khird, ‘a cucumber’. chhuna, * to touch’. 
chind, ‘to leak’. 
wlIeat Adtnd, ‘to cut’. 
waraat kdtnd, ‘to spin’. aret jérd, ‘cold’. 
WTST hdd, ‘sens. obscoen’. 
wet (Brat) khard (hond,) ‘to stand’. 
amet hard, ‘hard’. wrTat jidl, ‘spice, pungency’. 
waa khard, ‘pure’. ara ja/, ‘a net’. 
sDapen. § ’ 
aa ftat ¢i/:d, ‘inoculation; a sectarial 
wgt khattd, ‘sour’. mark’. 
agi kaftd, ‘a large louse’. Stat thikd, ‘hire’. 
met khatd, ‘cut’. 
ata ddl, ‘a split pulse’. 


wart khaprd, ‘a tile’. era di/, ‘throw’. (imperat.) 
Maat kaprd, ‘a cloth’. ore dhil, ‘a declivity’. 
wat ydo, ‘acow’. wt dho, ‘wash’. (imperat.) 
wrat ghdo, ‘a bruise’. at do, ‘ give’. (imperat.) 


wet ghard, ‘a water-jar’. 2 
mat gard, ‘buried’ wat dhobf, ‘a washerman’. 
e 3 £ 


Wat garhd, ‘a ditch’. @rat dbf, ‘a Brahmanical title’. 


fret ghord, ‘a horse’. [soldier’. aentt bakrt, ‘a goat’. 
Tita gorda, ‘ white, 2 European qt bukhrt, Sa house’, 
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wret ¢d/d, ‘a lock’. ateat burhiyd, ‘an old woman’. 
cre ‘did, ‘a quagmire’, arear buriyd, ‘sens, obscen.’ 
usat parhnd, ‘to read’. wet birhd, ‘old’. 

asa parnd, ‘to fall’. aut burd, ‘bad’. 

Urat pdni, ‘water’. are bdi, ‘brother’. 

Ulta pani, ‘hand’. aré bdéi, ‘rheumatism’. 


we bhai, ‘became’. (Fem.) 
~~ sie oe 
USAT puriyd, ‘a powder’. 


Great phuriyd, ‘a boil’. rat moti, ‘fat, thick’. (Fem.) 
wea, phuriyd, ‘true’. Arat moti, ‘a pearl’. 

wa pha, ‘fruit’. Zar roti, ‘crying’. (Fem. part.) 
Wat pal, ‘an instant’. wert roti, ‘bread’. ) 
ata bdt, ‘a word, a thing’. zara sdt, ‘seven’. 

ate bdt, ‘a road’. ara sith, ‘with’. 

ata bhdt, ‘boiled rice’. QS sith, ‘sixty’. 


ate bat, ‘a bard’. 


31. Besides the Devanagari, Hindi is written in two other alphabets, the 
Kayathé or Kaiths, and the Mahdjanf or Sarrdft. The word Kdyatht is from 
Kadyasth or Kayath, the name of the writer caste among the Hindoos ; and the 
character is so called because certain slight alterations better adapt it to the 
purpose of rapid writing. Books are printed in this character, but it is by no 
means so common as the Devanagari, and is not much used west of Allahabad. 
The Mahajani, (from the Hindf mahdjan, ‘a banker’,) also called Sarrafi, (from 
the corresponding Ar. Siyo,) is only used in business, and is the character in 
which receipts, drafts, etc., are commonly written. These alphabets will be 
found opposite p. 18. 

a. It will be observed that the Mahajanf is derived directly from the Kaya- 
thi; most of the characters differ from it chiefly by the omission of the hori- 
zontal or perpendicular stroke or both. Some, however, have assumed a form 
widely differing from both the Kayathiand Nagarf. It will be observed also that 
in the Mahajan{, one sign is made to represent both the long and short sounds 
of any vowel, whether initial or non-initial. Similarly, no distinction is made 
between 4g and {, or q and @, Anusvdris never written in the Mahéjanf 
character. It will be also noticed that the Kayathi form of Z is identical 
with the form which this letter assumes in Devanagari, when it is the last 
member of a conjunct. 
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32. An attempt has been made to indicate in the Devanagari character, by 
means of diacritical points, the various letters peculiar to the Arabic and 
Persian alphabets as used in Urdi. A few common Hindi books, as the 
Bait4l Pachfsi, and Sinhdsan Batt{fs{, contain a large admixture of Persian 
and Arabic words, and are sometimes met with printed in this pointed Nagari. 
The various pointed letters are given below. A point written under any of 
the vowels, indicates that the vowel is followed or preceded by ° Ayin; @, 
when it occurs alone, represents the consonant ¢. 


e 


5, Be, ME, BOF 4, ah, WY, TH yp, Fe ie. 
CLASSIFICATION OF LETTERS. 


33. All the letters, both vowels and consonants, may be classified 
according to the organ by which they are pronounced, as in the 
following table. 


I II. | Ill. | IV. | V. | VI 
Gutturals, ey aAUMi nails f 
Palatals, zee? (as (ax lala la 
Cerebrals, = (*9) ZS (ese lairtisys 
_Dentals, (3) (¥) ag 7a a lala 
Labials, SRMM ae | au liaia 


a. In Col. I, z, ®, and &, MT, are classified according to their second 
diphthongal element, as respectively palatal and labial; but they are 
also related to the guttural sounds, by their initial element, @ or wt. 
Letters of the same organ are said to be cognate to each other. 

34. The letters may again be classified according to the nature of 
the vocal effort made in their utterance. If, in the utterance of a 
letter, the breath be completely arrested, the resulting sound is 
reckoned /ard; if the breath be but partially arrested, or be allowed 
to escape freely, the resulting letter is called soft. Thus, in the 
above table, the consonants in Col. II, together with the sibilants, 
are called hard; all the other letters, whether vowels or consonants, 
are reckoned soft, 


| Be, 


fahdéjar 


set | ai 


bbw Pk pho rr EPP PPP ih ih 


FECL OmM! aa 
ee 9% fA 


PREP eRe b Fis & 


eases saiieiaichienaatneniasanidanie 
oo Desv EMT CT MyaRonearSys™ 


ie te oe ee 


Licys 


(- 


Soe ge Ber 


iv 
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BE ww bb Bb 
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a. The following relations between the letters should be carefully 
noted. Each hard consonant in Col. II, has its cognate soft con- 
sonant in Col. IIT, and vice rersd. Thus, to the hard & in Col. II, 
corresponds the soft Win Col. III; and to the soft aspirate, 4, in 
Col. III, corresponds the hard aspirate Win Col. II. Each soft con- 
sonant in Col. III and each vowel, except the gutturals, has its cogs 
nate semivowel in Col. V. Thus, the labial semivowel, @, corresponds 
to the soft labial consonant @, in Col. V, and to the labial vowels, 3, &, 
in Col. I. So also, cognate to the vowels ¥ and @, are the soft mute @ 
and the palatal semivowel @. &, strictly speaking, is a guttural sibila- 
tion, so that it 1s written in Col. VI, with the sibilants. Each of the con- 
sonants, therefore, except the labials, has its corresponding sibilation. 
The student is now prepared to understand the principles of Sandhi. 
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CHAPTER II. 


SANDHI.* 


55. By the term ‘Sundhi’ (‘union’) is technically denoted the 
euphonic combination of concurrent letters. Its laws apply uniformly 
to the Sanskritic element in Hindi, in respect of the correct: orthog- 
raphy of pure Sanskrit (Zutsama) words, and the formation of com- 
pounds from such single words. 

a. In the Prakritic element of Hindi, the laws of Sandhi are con- 
stantly disregarded. Still we may observe, even in Prakritic words, 
the operation of these laws at a former period, in producing many 
modern forms; and a knowledge of the principles of Sandhi will 
thus often enable the student to recognize, without a tedious and 
perhaps fruitless search in the Dictionary, the various peculiar and 
corrupted words with which Hindi poetry, especially, abounds, 


GUN AND VRIDDHI. 


36. In treating of Sandhi, we have first to notice the subject of 
Gun and Vriddhi. Gun essentially consists in the prefixing of a 
short a to the several simple vowel sounds ; so that @ +¥ or @=@; 
A+s or F=—AT; A+ BW—We. By Gun, therefore, is denoted this 
change of ¥ or & to %, 3 or & to WT, and F to W. 


* This chapter and the following may be omitted by the beginner, 
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37. Vriddhi consists in the prefixing of a long @ to these same 
simple vowels ; or, which is the same thing, prefixing a short a to the 
Gun of those vowels. Thus, by Vriddhi, W+¥® = 2%; W+3 = wT; 
M+ = AT: or W+U = F; B+ HM = AM; and U+W=— WMT 

By Vriddhi, therefore, is denoted the change of ¥ or @ to 2, 3 or& 
to St, and 7 to HI. BW is technically regarded as itself a Gun vowel, 
and is therefore susceptible of the Vriddhi modification only. 

38. Observe, further, that vowels of the same organ, whether sim- 
ple or diphthongal, are said to be similar to each other. Thus, ¥, %, 
@, %, are similar to each other. Vowels of different organs are said 
to be dissimilar; thus, ¢.g., W@, 3, @ are mutually dissimilar. 

89. Observe, finally, that, according to § 34, a., the vowels of each 
organ, except the gutturals @ and =f, have their cognate semivowel. 
Thus, the cognate semivowel of ¥, , %, and ®, is 4; of 3, &, Wr, and 
ait, the cognate semivowel is @; and of #3, <. The following table 
will present this whole matter at a glance. 


Primitive Similar | sata: Cognate 
short vowel. | Long vorcel. oun nea Semivorel. 
w aT | IT 
z z a 
3 s aT at a 
| (3) WT at z 


The following common rules of Sandhi will be now readily under- 
stood. 


SANDHI OF VOWELS. 


40. Any simple vowel, long or short, followed by a similar simple 
vowel, long or short, coalesces with it into its own long. In the 
application of this, and all succeeding rules of Sandhi, the inherent @ 
is never regarded as silent. Thus, #ea+ aq becomes MeUra; UTT-+- 
WTA, UOT; HUT Maa, FUT; Bie+sa, wets; vrq+ say, 


area. 
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41. Mor wt, followed by a dissimilar simple vowel, long or short, 
blend with it into the Gun of that vowel; and when followed by a 
Gun or Vriddhi vowel, blend with it into the corresponding Vriddhi. 
Thus WA+¢sat becomes WAM; A+, Ala; Azt+ eu, ABT; 
fent+ gue, fears; a+ au, Sart; w+ Vw, Wen; aet+uva, 
wea; a+ 314, ald; Wiad+ Brag, Bladrss ; AeT+ Arahy, Herat. 

42. The simple vowels, ¥, %, 3, &, 8, followed by any dissimilar 
vowel, are changed into their cognate semivowels. Thus, ¥ta+ az 
becomes Beane ; 3+ Wea, AU; WA+ Vat, waat; ote. 

43. The Gun diphthongs, ¥ and 31, followed by any vowol, are 
changeable, respectively, to Wa and Wa; and the Vriddhi diphthongs, 
@ and wr, under the same conditions, are chan ceable to area and mara. 

a. This is, in fact, only a special application of the foregoing rule, accord- 
ing to which, the 27 and u, which are, respectively, the second elements in the 
above diphthongs, harden into y and v, leaving the first clement, a ord 
unchanged. 

6. This rule will chiefly be of service to the Hindi scholar, in ena- 
bling him to recognize the roots of those Sanskrit words with which 
Hindi abounds. Thus, by Gun of the radical vowel, we have, from 
the root Ts, ‘to conquer’, #+8—W, ‘victory’; similarly, from Hy, 
‘to be’, AT+U—wAa, ‘existence’. So also, by Vriddhi of the radical 
vowel, and addition of the termination 4%, we have, from the root 
wt, ‘to guide’, 4+ %m—aTam, ‘a leader’; similarly from u, ‘to 
pwify’, 1+ waA=UTaR, ‘fire’. 

+4. Somctimes, in a fow Sanskrit phrases, rarcly met, ® initial, 
following ¥ or it, is clided, and ¥ or @ remain unchanged. Thus, 
in the R:imiyan we find ata for @ ata and ata for @& ara. But these 
in Sanskrit, would be written with Avagrah,* thus; @s fa, as fa. 


SANDIII OF CONSONANTS. 


45. A bard consonant,+ before any soft letter, must be changed 
to its own unaspirated soft. Thus, @wa+ meat becomes BWretar ; 
eaaa-+ ela, equate; vaa+aent, vraagent. In Sanskrit, it is 
also true that a soft consonant before a hard consonant, must be 
changed to its own unaspirated hard. But Hindi scarcely affords 
examples of the operation of this rule. 


®Vid. § 8. Vid. § 34. 


to 
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46, If the second consonant be a nasal, the first is changed into 
the nasal of its own class. Thus, a&+ ara becomes arava ; Taa-+ ag, 
Traqag. 

47. @or @ final, followed by @ or @ are changed to that following 
letter. Thus, @ before the resulting conjunct being dropped, we 
have, from B-a+ Tea, Btqa; from Bat+ wa, SIA. 

48. @, before any vowel-sound, or one of the consonants @, @. @, 
or @, in all pure Sanskrit words, is changed to @, when following 
either of the three cerebral letters, 9g, x. w. This rule operates, even 
though a guttural or labial mute, a semivowel. a nasal, or a vowel, 
Anusvar or &, or any combination of these, intervene between @ and 
the above cerebral letters. Thus, we correctly write 3—@ for 94, 
wee for Wa, wee for wna. So also, e.g., we correctly write 
WaTag, not Ward, on aetonat of the initial %, even though the com- 
bination @rata intervene between the < and the nasal. 

a. This rule is especially to be remembered in order to the correct spelling 
of pure Sanskrit words in Hindi. But it must be no less carefully observed, 
that the rule applies to such words only. In all other words, = under the 
above circumstances, in the staudard dialect, remains unchanged. Thus, 
although we must write @rq@, and not aT, 1f would not be correct to write 
mca, for BTA, because @cay, unlike @rqw, is not an uncorrupted Sanskrit 
word. In some of the dialects, indced, 98, e.g., Marwari, Garhwali, etc., @ often 
appears even in these corrupted Prakritic words; but this is to be attributed, 
not at all to the operation of the above principle of cuphony, but to a preference 
for the cerebral nasal, which those dialects everywhere exhibit, dragging it 
in constantly, in the most unexpected places. 

49. @, before any mute consonant, is changeable to the nasal of 
that class, which may be always written as Anusvar.* JBefore all 
other consonants it becomes Anusvar. The operation of this rule is 
especially to be noticed in the numerous Sanskrit compounds in 
which @@ ‘with’, ‘together’, is the first element. Thus, ¢.g., a+aea= 
WZeO or SRT; 3aq+faa—aiswa ; Fa+ ad, Sad; a+ ya— yuu. 

50. Final 8, in composition, becomes 2%, before all soft letters 
except <, when preceded by any vowel other than @ or wr. Instances 
of this change are common in Sanskrit compounds; as, e.g., WTIte+ 
ae = WTMNANS ; q5+ aa = Fas. When f follows, @ is dropped, and 
the preceding vowel is lengthened; as in @ttrm, from Tra + erat. 


# Vid. § 14, 4, 
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51. wt is substituted for We (or W:) before short ¥, or a soft con- 
sonant; W following, is then elided, and the elision marked by 
Avagrah. This rule is illustrated by such compounds as Hatat, from 
WAG + eT ; Tae, from T#8+7H ; also in the headings of chapters, 
as WHat; vata: for Waae wearaa. So likewise, such Sanskrit phrases 
in the Ramayan as ta, atta, Ara, are to be explained; qe .4:) and 
Ba (B:), before WM and wra, have first become @ and @ by the above 
rule, and then the following initial @ has been elided. Avagrah, in 
these instances, is inaccurately omitted. 

52. In all Sanskrit words, @ must be written for @, not final, after 
any vowel but @ or @ and after either @ or t= ‘Thus we write, 
correctly, Hf@@, not afaea. But Hindi yields few examples under 
this rule. 

53. @ final, in Sanskrit compounds, is changed to Visarg or W, 
before &, @, U, and ®. Tuis rule is illustrated by numerous com- 
pounds with the negative prefix Tat, and a few other words; as, 
Tacrara for fatara; Taner or Tada, for Treen; orecara, for 
DTASATSaA. 

54. In Sanskrit, the number of these euphonic rules is much 
greater, but those that we have given will be found sufficient to in- 
dicate and explain the correct writing of nearly every Sanskrit word 
ever used in Hindi. 
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CHAPTER III. 


OF THE CONSTITUENT ELEMENTS OF HIND¢. 


55. When, long before the Christian era, the Aryan, Sanskrit- 
speaking people entered what is now called Hindusthan, they found 
it inhabited by people of another race aud another tongue. This 
inferior race, as the tide of Aryan invasion rolled on eastward, re- 
treated before it, falling away, some into the mountains on the north, 
more into the jungles and hills of Central and Southern India, 
where, under various names, preserving still their ancient dialects, 
and superstitious demon-worship, they are found to-day. Many, 
however, doubtless remained in their ancient homes, where the stream 
of Aryan immigration and Aryan speech soon swept over them, and 
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they became the servants of the invading race. Although the abori- 
ginal speech must thus soon have disappeared from Northern and 
Western India, it is scarcely conccivable that it should not, before 
its disappearance from the scene, have influenced, to some extent, 
the language of the Aryan invaders. To this external, Turanian 
influence, we shall probably not err in attributing many peculiari- 
ties of those ancient Indian dialects known as Prdkrit, ‘common, 
vulgar’, which for centuries co-existed with the Sanskrit, much as, 
in ancient Italy, the various provincial dialects co-existed with the 
Latin of the court and of the forum. 

56. Out of these Prakrit dialects, rather than from the classic Sans- 
krit, arose the Hindi, as well as the other modern Aryan languages 
of India. Their relation to the primitive Sanskrit finds an almost 
exact parallel, in the relation of the modern Romance languages of 
Europe to the classic Latin.* But the Hindi, almost from its very 
birth, about 1000 A.D., has been subjected to foreign influence. The 
successive invasions and final occupation of the country by the 
Muhammadans, gave rise to the so-called Urdi or Hindustani. This 
is, essentially, merely a dialect of Hindi, in the broader sense of the 
term; in which, to a large extent, the vocabulary, and in a less 
degree, the grammar of the Hindi has been modified by a substitu- 
tion of Arabic and Persian, for Sanskrit and Prakrit words and con- 
structions. But besides this, there is probably no dialect of Hindi, 
however pure, which has not received at least a few Arabic and 
Persian words from the Muhammadan conquerors of India, 

57. From the above brief sketch of the origin and history of 
modern Hindi, it is apparent that Hindi, though essentially as truly 
an Aryan tongue as Sanskrit, contains, besides the Aryan,t which 
constitutes its form and most of its substance, a Turanian and a 
Shemitic element. 

As to the Turanian or aboriginal element preserved in Hindi, 
little that is satisfactory can be said. We are not aware that any 
such thorough and systematic comparison of Hindi with the modern 


*An interesting and suggestive note on this subject will be found in Muir’s 
Sanskrit Texts, Vol. LI, pp. 146—149. 

+ Most Aryan words in Hindi are of Sanskrit or Prakrit origin. But a 
few, brought in by the Muhammadan invasions, have come from the old Zand 
through the modern Persian, 
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aboriginal and Dravidian dialects of India, has been made, which 
might cast light upon this question. It would be difficult, probably, 
to fiud many scholars competent for such an investigation. But, if 
we mistake not, modern researches would seem to indicate that the 
Turanian influence in the Lindi and other Indo-Aryan dialects, has 
often been unduly exaggerated. 


a. Some have thought that they could trace this influence almost through- 
out the entire Hindi grammatical system. The indication of the case-relation 
by certain appended particles, rather than by inflection, or organic additions to 
the word; the conjugation of the verb chicfly by means of auxiliaries, instead 
of by tense and modal inflections,—these, among other deviations from the San- 
skrit and Prakrit dialects, and corresponding agreements with the Dravidian 
languages of S. India, have been attributed to extra-Aryan influence. But all 
these analogies are probably more fancied and apparent, than real and signi- 
ficant. The relation of the postposition to the Hindi substantive, is, in fact, 
quite another thing from the ‘agglutination’ of words in the Turanian lan- 
guages. It has been abundantly demonstrated that the Hindf particles indica- 
tive of case-relation, are, in reality, bond fide Sanskrit words, greatly cor- 
rupted, which were originally apprehended, not as ‘agglutinated’ to the noun, 
but as in some sort of grammatical construction with it. The striking corres- 
pondence, pointed out by Dr. Caldwell in his Comparative Grammar, between 
the Dravidian dat. sign, ko or ku. and the Hindi dat. postposition, ko, is now 
regarded by the best scholars as probably only a casual coincidence; and, in 
view of the Sanskrit origin, which may be clearly demonstrated in the case of 
the other Hindi postpositions. the Tufanian origin of this one particle becomes 
highly improbsble. As to the difference noted between the Sanskrit and the 
Hind{ conjugation, it is only precisely similar to what we observe, toa greater 
or less extent, in every European language, where, in consequence of the 
abrasion and loss of the terminations and inflections which characterized the 
synthetic languages from which they severally arose, the usc of auxiliarics 
became a simple necessity of speech. As to vocabulary, it is, in the first 
place, a notable fact, that as the various Indo-Aryan dialects become better 
known, and their phonetic laws better understood, many words, which at first 
resisted all attempts to prove their Aryan origin, and therefore mght have 
been imagined to be aboriginal, have finally been satisfactorily identified or 
connected with classic Sanskrit terms. Still there can be little reason to 
doubt that, more especially among the vulgar words of various local dialects, 
investigation will finally leave a residuum of words unquestionably Turanian. 
Prof. Williams has suggested, in his Sanskrit Grammar, that the cerebral 
letters, which the Hindi has received from Sanskrit, are probably derived 
from the aboriginal dialects. It is, at least, a fact worth noticing in this con- 
nection, that, of those Hindi words which begin with a cerebral, much the 
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larger part belong to the Prakritic, rather than the pure Sanskrit element of 
Hindf. For example, of 89 words in the Prem-Sdygar begiuning with one of 
the cerebral letters, ¢, th, d, dh, only 21 are pure Sanskrit, to 68 Prakritic 
words; whereas, of 128 words beyinning with &. we find 21 of Prakritic origin 
to 107 pure Sanskrit words ; 7. e., in the case of words with initial cerebrals, 
over three-fourths are Prakritic; while of words with an initial k, five-sixths are 
Sanskrit. And it may be further observed, that the cerebral letters prevail 
most in those sections of the Hindi country where, as in the Himalayas and 
the wastes of Rajputéna, the aborigines, if not still remaining, may be sup- 
posed to have held the ground the longest. 

58. In brief, the Turanian element in Hindi must be regarded as, 
in any case, of minor prominence and importance. In grammar and 
in vocabulary alike, Hindi is emphatically an Aryan language. 
But some foreigners have gone to the extreme of denying that Hin- 
di, properly so called, contains any other than Sanskrit and Prakrit 
words ; and, in their zeal for what they term ‘ pure Hindi’, scrupu- 
lously exclude from their writing, if not from their speech, all Arabic 
and Persian words.*. But it should not be forgotten that, in such a 
matter as this, we have to do, not with theories, but with facts. Now 
we are free to assert that if we take classic Hindi works, such as, in 
prose, the Prem-Sdyar, and in poetry, the Ramayan, we do not find, 
in point of fact, that the language which the people of the country 
call Hindi, is thus free from any Arabic and Persian admixture. 

a. In proof of this assertion, the student may note the following 
list of Arabic and Persian words occurring in the Rdmdyan. We 
follow the Hindi spelling. attaa frara, ara, wera, acract, sea, 
TAN, CAN, ATH, ATT, CA, BIH, AL, GSA: ETA, SITS, BIH, 
EL, UH, WA, MAL, ACA, TCM, WS, ATS, AL, HIN, Tat, acta, Parra, 
Rla, ACTS, ATA, AMA, Bla, etc. In other Hindi writers, as, e.g., Kabir, 
they are much more numerous. Nor, if we attend to the colloquial of 
the people, shall we fail to hear, even in the most secluded districts, 
and from Hindoos living quite apart from the Muhammadans, such 
Arabic and Persian words, as hukm, sarkdr, yd, bandobast, séhib, bakh- 
shish, majuirt (for masdiri), jamindér (for saminddr), ete., ete. 

b. It may be noted here, with regard to the character and extent of 
this Arabic and Persian admixture, that in the case of all words 
having any special reference to government and law, the conquering 
Muhammadans have succeeded in imposing their own words upon 


* Vide, e.g., Etherington’s Hindi Grammar, Preface, pp. iv, v. 
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the colloquial Hindi to the exclusion of the Sanskrit. And if any 
one, in his zeal for ‘pure Hind{’, will attempt to use, instead of 
these, the corresponding Sanskrit words, he will probably find that 
none but a few Pundits will understand him. As to Arabic and Per- 
sian words of other sorts, the proportion found in Hind{ varies, as 
might be expected, in different parts of the country; being greatest in 
the extreme N. W., and gradually diminishing toward the E. and 8. 


69. Inasmuch as the Arabic and Persian alphabets differ widely 
from the Devandgari, all words from those languages containing 
letters not represented in those alphabets, when received into Hindi, 
undergo certain modifications. These are, in brief, as follows :— 

a. Both & and = are represented by @; as, (tb, awa, ‘ wages’; 
)S, Awe, ‘contention’. 

b. The three sibilants, », [», and V+, all become 4; ag ext, 
aired, ‘proved’; pin, wea, ‘a groom’; volo, arfga, ‘sir, master’. 
_» often becomes 3; but in many sections of the country (as, for exam- 
ple, through the central Dob and in Marwar) it is regularly sounded 
as 8; thus, g>*, HS or YX, ‘ beginning’; +, wR or UR, ‘doubt’. 

ce. The letters 4, 5, V», %, all pronounced in Urdi as 2, become @ / 
in Hindi, as },3, wat, ‘a little’; JA}, wata, ‘land’; ,«l4, anita, ‘a 
surety’; ol, @ta<, ‘manifest’. But in Marwéri and some other forms 
of Hindi, 3 final becomes @, as in erate, for 45’, ‘ paper’. 

d. ¢ and 8 both become € ; as Uls, eta, ‘state’; »», et, ‘every’. In 
Marwari, when medial, they commonly disappear; as, e.g., @€ for 
x ‘a city’, ara for cote, ‘sir’. The gutturals ¢ and ¢ become, 
respectively, @ and W; as, eg., in Wim, ‘dust’, for Ss, “TA, 
‘grief’, for o4, and qeta. ‘a slave’, for ¢%. 3 commonly becomes 
i, as in CR, ‘right’, for $=; and era, ‘word’, for J;>. But the 
common people in the central Dob often change a final 4 to a; thus, 
ysis’, ‘investigation’, becomes Beale ; iye, ‘like’, artwa. e 18 always 
dropped ; thus, sie becomes Waa, ‘intellect’; ,, arta, ‘existent, 
real’. But short @ before ¢, on the rejection of ¢, is lengthened; as 
TTA, ‘known’, for esis. 5 is ordinarily unchanged ; but in M&rwAri, 
I have found gertz, ‘a minister of state’, for jx, Where the conso- 
nantal ¢ has been softened to the cognate vowel. 

e. The sound of — may be regarded as fairly naturalized in most 
Hindi dialects. Not only is its pronunciation retained in Arabic 
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and Persian words when introduced into Hindi, where it is repre- 
sented by &, as in itm, ‘a banker’, for s!,o; but, to a great extent, 
the common people substitute the foreign sound of f for ph even in 
Indian words; pronouncing, ¢.g., Wa (‘fruit’) fa/, instead of phal; 
Rat (‘again’) fir, ete. 

Ff. Arabic and Persian words not containing any of the above letters, 
for the most part enter Hindi without change, the Devanagari furnish- 
ing the equivalents of all the other Arabic letters. Occasional changes 
and corruptions indeed occur which can scarcely be reduced to rule. 
There seems to be at least a tendency in some parts of the country to 
reject a consonant following any sibilant; thus we hear, in the 
Dofb, AMe, ‘a laborer’, for y, ye; AN, ‘firm’, for bd; and in 
Marwari, vata, ‘a mosque’, for oe~*. We should also note a decided 
tendency to substitute i for a as in Tama, ‘salt’, for ©); aiee:, an 
agent’, for 835,S. 

60. But we may now pass to the consideration of words of 
Sanskrit origin, which make up not less than nine-tenths of the lan- 
guage, These have been divided by native writers into Tatsama 
and Tadbhara words. The word Zaisama, A€8A, meaning ‘the same 
as that’, appropriately denotes all purely Sanskrit words; 7.¢., all such 
as have entered Hindi with no alteration save the loss of the ancient 
affixes of declension. The word Tudbhaca, ‘of the nature of that’, 
denotes, on the other hand, all corrupted Sanskrit words, which, by 
the addition, loss, or change of certain letters, have come to 
appear in Hindi in a form more or less modified, and often greatly 
disguised. 

OF TATSAMA WORDS. 


61. Tatsama words, as is evident from the above description, 
appear in every dialect under one and the same form. But inasmuch 
as pure Sanskrit words in Hindi, like most words of Latin and Greek 
origin in English, are especially appropriated to the expression of 
higher or scientific thought, it is evident, that the proportion of these 
Tatsamas: actually found in the various Hindi dialects, must needs 
vary greatly, in proportion to their literary cultivation. Moreover, 
it must not be forgotten that, to a limited extent everywhere, but 
more especially in Western Hindi, Arabic and Persian words have 
often usurped the place of the Sanskrit Tatsamas. And so it has 
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come to pass, that, speaking in a general way, the proportion of 
Tatsamas current in Hindi, regularly increases as we go eastward, 
till we reach the Bangali, in which they reach a maximum. The 
following remarks will help to indicate the nature and extent of this 
Tatsama element. 

62. In very many cases, the Tatsama and Tadbhava forms of the 
same word coéxist in the language. Thus, ¢.g., we have awa, Tat- 
sama, and fat, Tadbhava; mT, Tatsama, @Te, Tadbhava. In some 
cases, the two forms retain the same meaning ; thus, mr and tz 
both signify ‘anger’; dra and aa, ‘fit, worthy’. In such cases, one 
form is often dialectic. ‘Thus Tadbhava forms, with ¥ for an aspirated 
mute, are especially characteristic of the old Parbi of the Rémdyan, 
a8, ¢.7., ATS, Brat, Are, for ara, ra, wrx. But where Tatsamas and 
Tadbhavas coéxist in the same dialect, it often happens that, with the 
difference in form, we find a difference also in signification ; thus, #4, 
Tatsama, is ‘a rain-cloud’; but the corresponding Tadbhava, @e, is 
always, ‘rain, a shower’. Often, the Tatsama is the general term, and 
the Tadbhava, the more specific one; as em, ‘a place’, in general; but 
Stat, ‘a police-station’. Where the words will admit it, the Tatsama 
word is often appropriated to a higher sense, and the Tadbhava is res- 
tricted to a lower signification. Thus, the Tadbhava @zat is, ‘to 
see, seeing’, in general; but the Tatsama awa, is ‘beholding’, in a 
higher sense, as of a superior in rank, an idol, ora deity. Thus, 
people say, Wigqra al 2wa aca, ‘to behold Jagannath’, but never 
Wigqra At fear, ‘to see Jagannath’. 

a. The careful regard to etiquette for which the Hindoos are noted, is 
manifest, not only (as will hereafter appear) in the appropriation of certain 
pronominal forms and verbal inflections for the indication of various degrecs 
of respect, but also, and very often, in the choice of a Tatsama or Tadbhava 
word. 

63. Of purely Sanskrit nouns and adjectives, the case-terminations 
have been lost, and they regularly appear in Hindi, under the form 
which they assume in the Sk. nom. sing., minus the nom. case termi- 
nation. Thus, the bases 4, fest, Wy, wa, Q1q, Arg, BA, waaa, 
Wea, Aleaa, MATE, respectively appear in Hindi as UG. Teal, Vig, 
Wa, ITA, ATA, BLA, WAATA, AA, Atzat, and awe. 

a. The only nouns exempted from the operation of this law 
are crude bases in Wi and 3@, as, ¢.g., AAS, @ag, which, in Hindi, 
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have lost, not only, as in Sanskrit itself, the nom. sing. termination, 
but also the final radical ¥, as found in the Sansk. nom. sing., so 
that the above words appear in Hindi as aa, wa. But, ina single 
instance in the Ramdyan, Tulsi Das has written (doubtless for the 
sake of the metre) the root of the strong Sanskrit cases, erent for 
arTat, ‘a giver’. 

6. Sansk. adjectives in @@, occurring in Hindi, frequently substitute 
for the nom. sing., the base in ae. of the strong cases, as, ¢.g., UTA, 
‘merciful’, uraaa, ‘sinful’; so also, ga@Taet for waTa, | hungry’. 

c. As has been remarked, Hindi nouns exhibit, in their declension, 
only the scanty remainder of the Sanskrit case-terminations, so cor- 
rupted and modified as to be recognized only with difficulty. The 
unchanged Sanskrit forms are, however, occasionally met with, but 
are no more organically connected with the Hindi, than such Latin 
phrases as ‘id est’, ‘et cetera’, are thus connected with English. 
Examples are, weed, gen. sing. of usa, ‘all’; wira = viz., abl. 
sing. of aa; Taat, ‘ parents’, nom. dual of Tag ; @at:, ‘the rains’, 
nom. plur. from ag ; yam, ‘with pleasure’, instr. sing. of qa. But 
the most of these are very rare; and, with few exceptions, are only 
found in poetry. 

64. Sanskrit comparatives and superlatives occur in Hindi, with 
the usual loss of their case-terminations, but are by no means com- 
mon, and, with a few exceptions, they belong rather to literature 
than to the colloquial. Examples are, of superlatives, Wg, ‘most 
excellent’, from wi; wtra, ‘dearest’, from tia. Comparatives are 
yet more uncommon; we have noted Avast, ‘slower’, from A; 
waaaz, ‘more holy’, from ywa. It may be remarked that these Sanskrit 
comparatives, when they occur in Hindi, very commonly lose the 
comparative sense and are, in effect, superlatives. 

65. The numerals and pronouns appear in Hindi (as might be 
expected of words in such incessant use by all classes) in an extremely 
mutilated and corrupted form. But the unchanged Sanskrit numer- 
als are occasionally found in Hindi literature, especially in the 
headings of chapters. So also, we occasionally meet certain cases of 
the Sanskrit pronouns ; more especially, the gen. sing. of the Ist and 
2nd personal pronouns, 4a and 8. 

66. The Hindi verbs, without an exception, are Tadbhava words. 
Still, in poetry, parts of Sanskrit tenses are occasionally found ; thus, 
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from the root 4a, we have aarta, ‘I salute’, lst sing. pres. Parasmai. 
But such forms as this have no organic connexion with the language. 
The Hindi, however, besides the regular Tadbhava participles of its 
verbal conjugation, admits, even in the colloquial, various Sauskrit 
participles in an unaltered form. Thus, we have the pres. part. Atmane 
in ata; as, from the root ga, adara, ‘existing, present’, and, very rare- 
ly, the indecl. past part, in fat as, in the Réméyun, Faear. Much more 
common is the past part. in @ or @ (@); as, ¢.g., from i, Fa, ‘done, 
made’; from @@, 3K, ‘spoken, said’; from g, wa, ‘filled’; from ¥z, 
afen, ‘fascinated’. Not uncommon are fut. pass. participles ; whether 
those in am, as from Ri, aaeU, ‘worthy to be done’; or ata, as qeang, 
‘to be received’, from Ye; or in 4, as Fw, Rots 3w, ‘to be seen, 
visible’. Very rare is the 2nd fut. part. Parasmai in €7; as, from ¥, 
‘to be’, the final consonant @ having been rejected, wre, ‘future, | 
Sanskrit also contributes to Hindi many adverbs, prepositions and 
conjunctions, in an unaltered form. A list of these will be given 
in the appropriate place. 


OF TADBHAVA WORDS. 


67. The plan of this work will not allow the space necessary to an 
exhaustive discussion of the Tadbhava words of Hind{; but a brief 
exhibition of the processes by which they have been formed, will be 
found of service in the study of the Hindi dialects, and aid the student 
to an intelligent acquaintance with the language. Accordingly, refer- 
ring the student elsewhere for a full discussion of this matter,* we 
propose to notice, as briefly as may be, the more important of those 
phonetic laws which have operated and are still operating in the 
Hindi dialects of N. India. 


Of Vowel Changes. 


68. As has already appeared,t Hindi exhibits a decided tendency 
to the omission of the short vowels. The inherent a is constantly 


* Little has as yet been written on the subject; the student, will however, 
find Mr. Beames’ Comparative Grammar of great value. The “ Essays in aid 
of a Comparative Grammar of the Gaurian languages”, by Dr. Hoernle, are 
well worth careful study. Vid. Journ. As. Soc. Beng. Part I, No. II, 1872, 
and Part I, No. II, of 1875. + Vid. §§ 10, 1). 
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dropped from unaccented syllables, even though its omission be not 
marked by tbe use of a conjunct consonant. ¥ and 3 are very com- 
monly silent when final; in other positions they usually remain. 

a. But Mr. Beames has noted the frequent elision of ¥@ and g initi- 
al, in Sanskrit compounds in which one of the inseparable prepositions 
WT, Bra, We, BG, e/c., is the first member. Among his illustrations 
are wtarat, ‘to peep’, from Sk. wea, ‘overlooking’; aha, ‘to be wet’, 
from Sk. WaIN; AST, ‘seated’, from Sk. sure ; to which may be added 
others, as Wuitad, ‘a family priest’, from gutted ; and Waren or WaTa, 
‘to send’, from the Sk. causal base, JwerTa. ®W initial is sometimes 
omitted in simple‘words also ; as, e.g., in aT, ‘a pumpkin ’, for Sk. 
i ae 
b. The Sk. fem. term. @ is often elided; as in ara, ‘a thing, word’, 
Sk. ara; ata, ‘sleep’, Sk. fazt. So also @ final.in feminines in ¥at, 
whence come Hindi feminines in 4; as atraa, ‘a pardener’s wife’, 
from are, for Atrat; Bsa, the wife of a Se. 

c. @ final is dropped in many words now used as adverbs or pre- 
positions, but originally Sk. locatives sing.; as wat, ‘near’, for Sansk. 
gaia; aa, ‘ with’, for Si, ete. 

69. @ is often changed to ¥ in unaccented syllables, especially in 
Western Hindi. Thus, Sata, ‘remembrance’, becomes OAT ; Uzgat 
‘first’, is constantly pronounced and often written, urgar.* @ is 
changed to ¥ in 2aet, ‘a weasel’, Sk. aaa. 

a. The vowels € and @ often supersede W in a preceding syllable, 
or cause it to be exchanged for the cognate gin diphthong. Illustra- 
tions of the substitution of the simple vowel are Taq, ‘a tamarind 
tree’, for Sk. Biggar ; Saat, ‘a finger’, for Sk. darat. In gu, ‘a hole 
dug by burglars’, Sk. ara, and ata, ‘the beak of a bird’, Sk. wa, the 
gun diphthong is the substitute. 

b. Very often in Sk. words, #, when followed by the semivowels @ 
or @, coalesces with them into the cognate diphthong, commonly the 
eriddhi. Thus, the Sk. aaa, ‘eye’, becomes aa; Bau, ‘time’, aa or 
wa; Taw, ‘salt’, aa, but also wa; Way, ‘another’, by the previous 
substitution of @ for W, Sz. 

c. Here may best be noticed the operation of a law by which wt 
was regularly substituted in Prakrit for the Sanskrit declensional 


* For further illustrations, see the section on Dialectic Changes. 
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termination wa (™:).* Although, in most Tadbhava words, the 
corruption of this termination in the standard dialect, has proceeded 
still further, till only @ or @ final is left, yet many illustrations still 
remain, as in the pronouns, where, ¢.g., the rel. St and the (Braj) interr. 
@al, stand respectively for the Sk. a: and @:. Similarly, we have, 
from the Sk. uzxarwy, avai, ‘ the second day before or after the present’. 

d. Quite anomalous is a tendency, exhibited chiefly in the numer- 
als, by which @ becomes 2, as, ¢.g., in Wate, ‘thirty-five’, for Sk. 
watawa ; Pareta, ‘forty-seven’, for Sk. aqacattiwa. The same ten- 
dency is illustrated in daa, ‘egg-plant’, for Sk. aaa, and a few other 
words. These cases, it will be observed, are quite distinct from the 
similar change of @ to %, already noticed, which is evidently due to 
the epenthesis of ¥. 

70. ¥, %, 8, and & present few instances of change. But € is 
changed to &, in wert, ‘to smell’, from Sk. rag ; ; and @ to @, in 
uvea, ‘testing’, for Sk. attra. @ has become @ in the common 
word fase, ‘lightning’, for Sk. faaga. In are, ‘rheumatism’, 
for Sk. ata, Iam inclined to regard the @ final as having arisen 
from the cognate 4, 3 final having been dropped, and @ (®) length- 
ened in compensation. In far, ‘a dot’, from Sk. faz, we have 
apparently a real change of 3 to @; unless, indeed, after the ana- 
logy of many other Tadbhavas in @, @ represents, in this instance, 
the € of a Pr&krit form, Tate (?). 

71. 33 undergoes various changes. When initial it always appears 
in Tadbhava words as Tx, as in Teta for sgf@. When non-initial, the 
most common substitution is ¥, as in Tag, ‘a vulture’, for TU 5 THR, 
‘a scorpion’, for gta. It may be changed to %, as in avn, ‘a horn’ 3 
for 3m, and ate for gra, ‘death’; or even Y, as in ate, ‘a house’, for Hw. 
It often becomes 3, commonly under the influence of a contiguous 
labial; as in Axa, ‘remembrance’, for wyia ; or &, as in at, ‘dead’, 
for ga:. Less frequently it appears as @, as in az}, earth’, Sk. 
START ; urea, ‘the rainy season’, Sk. urgu. In many cases, even 
when non-initial, it is represented by the consonant %, in combina- 
tion with one or more vowels; most commonly f, as in Tyee, ‘a 
householder’, for TEW; or even @iz, as in Tatra, ‘creating’, for Fat ; 
or, under the influence of a labial, 4, as in ¥@, ‘a tree’, forSk. ga. 


* Cf Vararuchi aa Prak. V, (1). 
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72. &, ¥, and g, in the penult of Sanskrit or Praknit words, regu- 
larly appear as long in Hindi, in all cases where the original ulti- 
mate syllable has been dropped. This is most of all to be noted ina 
large class of Sanskrit and Prakrit words formed by the suffix #. This 
includes a few Sanskrit nouns of agency, but especially, a very large 
number of words, chiefly Prakrit, formed by the addition of an in- 
organic & to the original Sanskrit base.* This law will be found 
to cover most Tadbhava masc. nouns in @ final, and fem. nouns 
in €, as also many nouns in &, denoting trades. Examples are, 
alar, Sa leopard’, Sk. Teraai:; ; (Prakrit Tara P); UreT, ‘a horse’, 
Sk. wtem:, (Prak. Great ?); weal, ‘a fly’, Sk. aterar; ara, ‘sand’, 
Sk. Qverat; ut, ‘clarified butter’, Sk. We: ; : are, ‘a barber’, Sk. aITae:. 
The @ mae of these words have probably arisen directly from inter- 
mediate forms, ¥at, vat,t 4 and @ having been euphonically inserted 
after the elision of #. t 

73. When, in the process of phonetic decay, a Sanskrit conjunct 
has been reduced in Hindi toa simple consonant, a short vowel, pre- 
ceding such a conjunct, is regularly lengthened. Thus, the Sk. wea, 
‘hand’, becomes, in Hindi, era; wie, ‘fire’, arm; wu, | sugarcane’, 
ta; fay: (fapa:), ate; tenia, ‘twenty’, ate. 

a. Sometimes, instead of the long vowel, the cognate gun diph- 
thong is the substitute ; as in @rat, ‘a leper’, Sk. El; Bs, ‘ginger’, 
Sk. gfas. 3g under such circumstances commonly becomes &, as in 
ais, * back’, from Wg ; ats, ‘sight’, from gig. 

b. But in some such cases, chiefly Sanskrit compounds with various 
prefixes, in which the accent rests on the radical syllable, the accent 
has prevented the lengthening of the vowel, as in derivatives from 
the Sk. emt, (S¥+eM), ‘rising’, where H. has Year, etc, and 
not Boat. 

' 74, Long vowels are almost invariably changed to their own short, 
when any long or heavy appendage is added to a word. This occurs 
especially in the first member of compounds; as in SSA, ‘a high- 
wayman’, where @ is for @Té, ‘a road’; waara, ‘a water-carrier’, 


for araterat; wearet, ‘a flower-garden’, for Rerara ; Terare, ‘winter’, 


* Concerning this Prakrit suffix, sce Lass. Inst. Ling. Prac. §§ 89, 1; 164, 
19; et passim. ft Vid. § 77, b, (1). f Vid. § 78. 
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or witeatet. So also where heavy terminations have been added; as 

in aemt, ‘old age’, from war; Taare, ‘sweetmeats’, from atat, ‘sweet’, 
Sk. faga:. For the diphthongs the corresponding simple vowel is 
the substitute, as in Tateat, dim. from et, ‘a son’; gemt, ‘a younger 
son’, from @ret, ‘little’, Sk. ey:, (xe). 

75. Diphthongs final in Prakrit and Sanskrit are in Hindi regular- 
ly reduced to their simple vowel. Thus the Prak. nom. sing. term. 
wit, for Sk. @:, in archaic Hindi, and among the moderns, in Naipali, 
and often in other Himalayan dialects, regularly becomes 3. Thus 
Sk. wt:, ‘an arrow’, Praék. att, is in the Rdmdyan, F; WATTM:, 
‘affection’, Prék. wait, old H. waz. It should be observed, 
however, that in later Hindi,* this short 3 also has been dropped, 
leaving, ¢.g.. WAN anurdg, for wary. Similarly, ¥ or @ final, in 
the conjugation of verbs, often appears as ¥; as in ¥@7Te for @re, Sk. 
wata ; atta for are, eto. & medial becomes ¥, in Tea, ‘white’, for saa. 

a. But where, in Prakrit, after elision of a final consonant, we have 
WAT, FAT, THT final, the standard Hindi presents w, %, and &. In 
the western and Himalayan dialects, #t and #1 appear for the Prak. 
war.t St medial becomes & in we, for @raa; and at medial, Wt in 
arat, for Sk. atten. 

b. Most changes of ¥ and @t to @ and Mt are dialectic. The reverse 
process is exhibited in Urat, ‘a ee for Sk. tra, and ®ae, ‘ae 
pilot’, for Sk. Hard. 

76. The modern Hindoos, in the colloquial, constantly prefix a 
short @ to words beginning with a conjunct in which @ is the first 
letter; thus, ¢.7., zat, ‘a woman’, becomes weat, or, with some, eat ; 
wird, ‘a place’, Weara, etc. Such forms are occasionally found in 
literature ; as, ¢.g., in the Rémdyan, Weara, for eata, ‘praise’, and 
wera, for ara, ‘ bathing’. 

77. When, by the elision of a medial consonant, two vowels have 
been brought into contact, Hindi, instead of allowing the hiatus to 
remain, as in Prakrit, very often, though by no means always, seeks 
to avoid it, either, where the rules of Sandhi will permit, by uniting 
the concurrent vowels; or, in other cases, by inserting a consonant, 
usually @ or @. Thus, the Sk. axta, ‘he walks’, @ being elided, 


*Vid.§ G8. ¢ Vid. §§ 101...103. 
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becomes, in old Hindi, weg, and in many modern dialects, wa or wat. 
The Sk. fautraa:, ‘thirsty’, @ and @ being elided, and @ inserted, 
becomes faurat; ardet:, ‘crazy’, a being elided, and @ inserted, bes 
comes a@ta@at, but sometimes atgat or ateet. Occasionally, as in ae, 
‘a needle’, Sk. wail, and area, ‘the cuckoo’, Sk. atta, the hiatus 
is suffered to remain. 

a. While these combinations often take place in accordance with 
the Sanskrit rules of Sundhi, thisis by no means always the case. 
The following exceptions may be especially noted. 

(1) A short vowel after a long often disappears ; as in tar, ‘to cry’, 
where 21a is for trea, from trea. The short vowel, however, some- 
times maintains its ground, as, ¢.g., above, in area, for Sk. arta. 

(2) The simple vowels, A+, A+B, sometimes coalesce into the 
vriddhi, instead of the gun, which the Sanskrit law would require; but 
this often is dialectic. Examples frequently occur in the conjugation 
of verbs; as, ¢.g., €4, ‘he laughs’, from ae, Sk. gata; and probably 
@at, 2nd plur. imperat., ‘walk’, from the old H. wag. 

b. The semivowels @ and @, after @ or their cognate vowels, ¥ and 
w, are often treated as vowels, so that W+4, like W+¥, becomes @ or 
Zz; a+, like A+3,= MW or WM; €4+4, like €+4,—%, and g+a@, like 
S+3,=a. Thus, as before noted, Baa, ‘time’, becomes Fa; Aa, 
‘existence’, AT; Bteu, ‘the senses’, eet.* 

(1) This principle apparently leads to the explanation of those 
nouns in € and & referred to in §72. The % of the ultimate being 
rejected, @ or @ was inserted to fill the hiatus, giving us, e.g., for the 
Sk. Wtizar, ‘a mare’, Prak. atrem, first a form treat, from 
which would successively come the forms wditea, and finally, 
wa becoming &, Bret. By ao similar process, from the Sk. STAT, 
Prak. a@terat, we should have the successive forms, aTqat, area, GTS. 
It may be noted here, that in the colloquial throughout Oude and 
the Doab, the intermediate forms thus postulated as the original 
of nouns fem. in &, still exist. In the dialect of W. Oude, ey., we 
have @ifgur, (as if from a Sk. form aretaat) for Wet, ‘a buffalo-cow’; 
wrreat, Sk. atrzar, ‘a mare’, etc., etc.t 


*Vid § 79. + Itis to be remembered, in investigating words of this class, that 
this suffix @ was in Prakrit added indifferently to almost any word. Lassen’s 
words are ‘omnibus thumatis’, Vid. Lass. Lust. Ling. Prac. passim. 
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OF CONSONANTAL CHANGES. 
Simple Consonants. 


78. Any smooth mute, except z or B, also 4, 4, @, 8, and @, when 
single and non-initial, may be elided. The vowels thus brought to- 
gether, combine, if similar; if otherwise, the hiatus often remains, 
as in Prakrit; but in the modern dialects, @ or @ is preferably 
inserted. Examples are, Sk. fei:, ‘an assembly’, Prak. Rea, 
H. en, for the older Mar. @a@t; Sk. afrat, ‘sister’, H. area, 
where the medial aspirate, W being rejected, has arisen from the 
aspiration of a; Sk. wat, ‘a needle’, H. we ; Sk. tata, ‘night’, 
H. 2a; Sk. aad, ‘fourth’, H. @rar; Sk. eea, ‘the heart’, H. 
tea; Sk. gaa, ‘rising of the sun’, Old H. 3; ‘Sk. wa, ‘a well’, Lf. 
aM ; Sk. atu, ‘a lamp’, H. feat; Sk. Urata, ‘the day of new 
moon’, H. UHM ; Sk. Taare, ‘marriage’, H. ame, for Taare. ara, 
‘the nose’, for Sk. atreat, has probably arisen from a collateral 
form ATS. | 

a. 8, when elided, would secm in most cases to have first passed 
into @. The older Hindi generally preserves the form in ¥, and, 
rarely, even those in 8. Thus, in the futures, we have acre, ‘thou 
wilt do’, for ate, 2nd sing. fut.; but in wed2te, ‘thou wilt regret’, 
2nd sing. fut., the @ is preserved. After at, comes next HTe and 
finally at. In Sez, ‘a twin brother’, for Sk. @eTez, we have an 
example of the less common elision of @ in nouns. The irregular 
Sandhi, A+BI= Rt, instead of Bt, may be noted. In the case of 
verbs, the elision of @ medial is much more common. Additional 
examples are are for Were, ‘is’, Het, ‘do, make’, for wATE, etc. 

79. The labials, a, @. @, a, when medial after d or a, very commonly 
soften into the cognate vowel 8, which then combines with the pre- 
ceding a into the diphthong @ or @. Thus the Sk. Wux, ‘anotier’, 
becomes in Hindi, first wat, and then @R; Gas, ‘salt’, becomes 
aa; Waa, ‘going’, Witat, ‘the going home of a bride’; araa, 
‘a dwarf’, @at; waa, ‘excellency’, wut. In such cases, the nasal 
element of @ is often retained, in the form of an Anusrdy attach 
ed to the diphthong, as in ILL. @iat, ‘a whisk’, for Sk. @az. So 
also, the palatal @, under similar conditions, passes into the cognate 


ea 
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vowel #, whence, by Sandhi, arises the diphthong, ¥ or @; as, ¢.7., 
in aa, ‘sleeping’, for Sk. Waa ; wa or Ba, ‘time’, for sau. When 
® precedes a, the 4 combines with it into the cognate long vowel, 
as in ¥gt, ‘an organ of sense’, for ¥fa. 

80. A final consonant is usually rejected. Thus, a9, ‘renown’, 
becomes Wa ; wea, ‘self’, becomes wTa. By the same law, @ final is 
dropped in all numerals ; as, ¢.g., in WTS, ‘eight’, Fa, ‘ten’, for WA~, 
@wa. 

81. Initial consonants commonly remain unchanged. The excep- 
tions occur, for the most part, in the case of the sibilant ¥, initial ina 
conjunct ;* or if in other letters, they may be traced to the disturb- 
ing influence of a neighboring sibilant or aspirate. Thus the Sk. 
Tawra, ‘superhuman power’, becomes Haq; aa, ‘chaff’, wat; wry, 
‘a noose’, IS; are, ‘vapor’, AME. 

82. When medial, hard mutes, as in other Aryan languages, are 
frequently softened. Examples are ata, ‘a crow’, Sk. arm; wat, 
‘a small awl’, Sk. vat. The change is especially common with 
the cerebrals, as, e.g., in Tet, a ‘horse’, Sk. eteaH; Wea, ‘reading’, 
for Wa. UW more commonly passes through @ or @ into the cognate 
vowel 3, and thus loses its consonantal character entirely. But occa- 
sionally it stops at @; as in ata, ‘heat’, for Sk. ara, and in the 
fifties; as, e.g., @vaa, ‘fifty-two’; @raa, ‘fifty-four’; aaraa. ‘fifty- 
seven’, efc., where @ is for the @ of ata, which remains in some other 
numbers of the same series; a8, ¢.g., Taxaa. ‘fifty-three’. I should 
therefore suppose that such forms as ata. ata, etc. must have pre- 
ceeded the forms now in use, but hitherto I bave not met with them 
in Hindi. Marathi preserves the form @taa; but the other forms 
agree with Hindi. Rarely, a nasal is substituted for a cognate mute, 
as in Watat, ‘sweat’, for Sk. wea. 

83. Letters of one organ are often substituted for those of another. 
Thus, palatals are exchanged for cerebrals or dentals. The most 
familiar illustration is found in the case of the numerals, 41, 43, 45, 
47, 48, where @ is the substitute for @; as, ¢.g., 1n HAAS, ‘forty- 
one’, for wRarata, Sk. waaratiiaa. Mr. Beames has noted a large 
number of examples, involving the apparently cognate roots, @u, Sa, 
Zu, za, ctc., from the Sk. Tat 


* Vid. § 97. + Vid. Comp. Gram. § 37. 
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a. The cognate languages present numerous instances of the change 
of the palatals to the sibilants, but this is scarcely found in Hindi 
outside of the Réjputané and Himalayan dialects. In the Marwari 
dialect, the rule is universal, in respect to @ and @, which, although 
still written, are always pronounced as 8. 

84. Very common is the substitution of the cerebrals, whether 
initial or medial, for the dentals. Examples are numerous; as, ¢.7., 
Tau, ‘side’, Sk. fear; wx, ‘fear’, Sk. et; ete, ‘burning, envy’, from 
Sk. @e; wear, ‘to fall’, from Sk. wa; atent, ‘a sectarial mark’, for 
fae, which is also used; wat, ‘old’, for Sk. ag. In this case, 
however, the cerebral is probably due to the absorption of the ¥. 
Here may be noted a large class of words from the Sk. root, ea; 
as of, ‘a place’, for Sk. era; Stat, ‘a police-station’, as if from a 
form Wragm:, eto. 

a. But in some cases a Sanskrit cerebral is changed to a dental, 
as in the Hindi, wart, ‘to be pressed down’, from Sk. &4, ede. 

6. Through the change of € to ©, the cerebrals, and, through the 
cerebrals, the dentals, modulate intoz. This is especially oharacteris- 
tic of the eastern Hindi, which constantly substitutes = for ¥, as also 
for a. Thus, weat, ‘to fall’, from Sk. wa, becomes, in EK. Hindf, uz; 
so also the regular form Wem, ‘a girl’, from the root az, appears in the 
Rdmdyan as wereH. In area, ‘a tank’, for Sk. agta, the cerebral & is 
changed to @. Similar is H. @em, ‘a servant, disciple’, for Sk. @z, and 
Mar. qeat, ‘to open’, for ae, where His fore. In CETL, ‘an 
axe’, for Sk. qarx, €e is the substitute for s. In the numerals, from 
eleven to eighteen, the @ of @wa regularly becomes %, except in raz, 
‘sixteen’, where @ is the substitute. But the dialects give also az, 
after the analogy of the other numbers in question. @ is changed to 
@ in grea, ‘thatching’, for grea. 

85. In the standard Hindi, the Sanskrit cerebral nasal is regularly 
changed to the dental nasal in all Tadbhava words, as, eg., in wa, 
‘virtue’, for 7; Wt, ‘merit’, for Taq; and universally in the infin. 
termination of verbs, wherever the laws of Sandhi would require @; 
as in at, ‘to do, make’, instead of aan; Atat, ‘to die’, for Aca, 
But in the Himalayan and Rajputéné dialects the reverse tendency 
is exhibited, the cerebral nasal being constantly preferred to the 
dental. 
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86. @ initial is regularly changed to W in all Tadbhavas, as in Wa, 
‘an age’, for gw. It is also hardened when doubled and final, as in 
ura, ‘the sun’, for aa. tis changed to @ in area, ‘a river’, Sk. 
Urea ; as also in ara, ‘ hair’, if from g. ‘to cover’. But this is far 
less common than the reverse change of @ to z, which is very frequent 
throughout the Hindi country. 

87. The sibilants are all prone to change. W is constantly pro- 
nounced, throughout the Doab, as 8; as, ¢.g., in Tar, ‘region’, for 
TemT, etc., etc. w very commonly becomes @, as in Aqe, ‘a man’, for 
wad ; ara, ‘a fault’, for ara, etc. But in writing, W is generally 
retained, and in some districts, as in Marwar, has usurped the char- 
acter @ in all words whatever. W becomes @ in @, ‘six’, and Sea, 
‘sixth’, for Sk. wa, wg. 8 becomes @ or & in area, ‘covetousness’, 
for araat. Similarly we find grat, ‘ beauty’, for Sk. Ira. The ten- 
dency of the sibilants to pass into the pure aspirate, of which the 
cognate languages afford so many examples, is abundantly illustrated 
in Hindi. Thus the w of Twa is changed to € in all the numerals 
from eleven to eighteen inclusive, as also the @ of agra in the seven- 
ties throughout, except in Wet, ‘seventy’, and warat ° seventy-nine’ 
which is from another root. Thus the Sk. aarawa, ‘thirteen’, becomes 
az; wRayta, ‘seventy-one’, becomes REAL, etc., eto. This change, 
as regards these numerals, is found in all dialects alike; but, except 
in some of the Rajputéné and Himalayan dialects, it is rarely met 
with in other words. Certain pronominal and verbal forms of extensive 
or universal use, are, howevar, to be explained by reference to this 
principle. These, however, will be noted in another place. 

88. Very common is the substitution of the pure aspirate € for 
any of the asiprated mutes @, @, YW, UW, or a. Examples are, az, 
‘mouth, face’, for Te ; He, ‘rain’, from AW; Rear, ‘to speak’, from 
the root #@ ; fet, ‘curdled milk’, for aha; a@ew, ‘deaf’, for atax. If 
initial, however, the letter commonly remains unchanged. I have only 
found instances of such a change of an initial aspirate in the case of 
wu. A notable example is found in the verb @rat, ‘to be’, from the 
Sk. x. To this may be added wigt, ‘a pot’, and est, ‘a cheque’, 
for Sk. ate, we. This change of these aspirated letters is more 
common in the old Purbi than in modern literature; additional 
examples will be found in the section on the dialects. 


Wa ne 
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89. Before leaving this subject of the changes of single letters, it 
may be well to refer to an old Prakrit habit of adding to various words 
the affix. This Prakritic # is not to be confounded with the Sans- 
krit affix @, which is added to roots to form adjectives and nouns of 
agency. Unlike that, this Praékrit @ is wholly unmeaning.* Although, 
in modern Hindi, this affix has commonly disappeared, yet its former 
existence is to be noted, as having influenced the form of a great 
number of modern words. And even so late a writer as Tulsi Das, 
cir. 1600 A. D., frequently uses nouns, pronouns, and numerals, with 
this old Prakrit affix.t We shall kave frequent occasion hereafter to 
refer to this usage. 

90. The Hindis have an odd habit of inverting syllables, which 
should be remembered in the investigation of obscure words. Thus, 
in the west, people say Haga for Aawa, ‘ object’; in the Doab, azta, 
‘bathing’, for gata, Sk. ata, and alera for alan, ‘sick’; in Tirhut 
and GarhwAl, aguat, for weaat, ‘to arrive’, etc., ete. 


OF CONJUNCT CONSONANTS. 


91. This subject of the treatment of conjunct consonants in Hindi, 
is so extensive and complicated, that the limits of this work will not 
allow us more than to indicate the general principles which have ope- 
rated in the case. We shall enter into detail only so far as may be 
necessary briefly to illustrate these general laws, and refer the stu- 
dent for a full discussion of the subject to Mr. Beames’ Comparative 
Grammar.t 


* Even Sanskrit contains many words thus formed; as, e.g., Qrz™M, ‘ a horse, 
MUSH, Sathorn’; Wa, ‘an assemblage’, etc. But in Prakrit the use of this 
affix was greatly extended. On tnis subject, which is of some etymological 
importance, the student may consult Vararuchi, Prékr. Prak. iv, (29); Lassen, 
Inst. Ling. Prac. pp. 288, 460, 461, 475. 

+ Vid. § 105, h. . 

t It is proper that I should here express my indchtedness to Mr. Beames for 
much in this chapter, more especially in the present section. Although the 
substance of this chapter was written prior to the appearance of Mr. Beames’ 
work, I have derived from him many additional examples, and have remodel- 
ed this section, with a view to greater brevity and clearness, somewhat after 
the plan of his chapter on ‘Compound Consonants’. 
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92. The general principles which regulate the treatment of con- 
junct consonants in Tadbhava words, may be briefly summed up under 
two heads, viz. : 

(1) Where the members of the conjunct are of equal or nearly 
equal strength, the Hindi, in older words, rejects the first of the 
two consonants; in those of later formation, it separates them by 
a vowel. 

(2) Where the members of the conjunct are of unequal strength, 
as a general rule, the stronger remains, and the weaker is dropped. 
In some cases, however, the remaining consonant, under the influence 
of the vanishing letter, is itself modified, and often transferred to 
another order. 

a. Prior to the rejection of one element of a conjunct, there was, 
in the Prakrit period, an assimilation, in the case of strong conjuncts, 
of the first to the second consonant; and, in the case of mixed con- 
juncts, of the weaker to the stronger. Not a few examples of this 
earliest process are preserved in Hindi; as, e.g., in ura, ‘a stone’, 
wR, ‘a fly’, and the old form, "ry, ‘hand’, for the Sk. Went, ATeAT, 
and wea. Further illustrations will be found below. ) 


b. When, under the application of these rules, a conjunct has been 
reduced to a simple consonant, a short vowel, originally preceding 
the conjunet, is usually lengthened in compensation. But when long 
and heavy syllables follow, and in a few other cases, this compensa- 
tory lengthening of the vowel is sometimes neglected. 


e. For the interpretation of these general principles, it is to be re- 
membered that the first four letters of the five ‘zarys’ are called 
strong, and all the others weak letters.* It is further to be noted, that 
in the practical application of these principles, the strong letters are 
regarded as of equal strength, but the weak letters vary in strength 
among themselves.t 


* Vid. § 6. 
_ $ Mr. Beames arranges the weak consonants in the order of their strength, 
as follows, viz.: first the nasals, then the sibilants, and, Jast of all, the semi- 
vowels. The nasals and the sibilants he regards as of equal strength. The 
semivowels he arranges in the following order, beginning with the strongest, 
viz. @ (with the power of @), a (with the power of a), a,%a (softened to 
3), a (softencd to w). Vid. Comp. Gramm. p. 360, 
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93. The following examples and remarks will illustrate the above 
rules. In the following strong conjuncts, the first consonant is 
rejected ; Arat, ‘a pearl’, for Sk. Atrenat ; xu, ‘ milk’, Sk. ynq ; ara, 
‘seven’, Sk. aya. The vowel remains short in ga, ‘connected’, for 
uch ; aud generally when an accented syllable has in Sanskrit follow- 
ed the conjunct ; as in BSat, ‘rising’, from Sk. Fa-+ ear. Most strong 
cohjuncts, in words written as Tiatsamas, are by the common people 
among the modern Hindds, divided in pronunciation. Thus, wer, 
‘a word’, becomes Baz ; Tag, ‘satisfied’, Tatua; Het, ‘work’, ATA, eto. 

94. In the following conjuncts, the elements being of uncqual 
strength, the weaker is rejected; ris., wt, ‘fire’, H. ar; wa, 
‘wool’, Ll. aa; ata, ‘pregnant’, H. mia; sattaa, ‘astrology’, 
H. artea ; uvga, ‘ the rains’, Hl. waa; wea, ‘price’, H. ara; a, LH. 
2 ; al, ‘a woman’, H. Taar. 

a, ~ following @ in a conjunct is very often separated from it by a; 
as in UteTe, ‘shade’, Sk. ateaerat; DeATy, * brightness’, H. axa, 
wwe, ‘favor’, Gare, ete. 

6. The root 4, ‘to know’, becomes @, as in Baraat, ‘to know’; this 
is further weakened to @, in Taarat, ‘ wise’, and war, ‘ foolish’, for 
Vala, WA. 

95. A nasal initial in a conjunct with a mute usually vanishes, 
leaving Anesedr, and lengthening a preceding short vowel. This 
class of words is very numerous. Examples are fet, ‘a thorn, Sk. 
araam ; aie, ‘the moon’, Sk. az; atat, ‘copper’, Sk. aa, ete. 

96. a, t, and @, in a conjunct with a dental, disappear, transferring 
the dental to their own organ. ‘Thus the conjunct ¢@ becomes @ in 
wa, ‘true’, for Sk. Bea, and ara, ‘death’, Sk. yea. a becomes @ in 
wre, ‘to-day’, Sk. waz; wa becomes % in Ahk, ‘twilight’, Sk. gee. 
t very often modifies the dental, if first, and more rarely, if second in 
the conjunct. Examples aro, até, ‘a road’, Sk. aaa ; erat, ' old’, from 
Praék. aim, for Sk. ag; ure, ‘cloth’, Sk. wa; aret, ‘little’, Sk., ag. 
This assimilation, in the case of a labial, is much more rare. The 
chief examples are afforded by the numerals, in the combinations 
of iz, ‘two’, as @itz, ‘twelve’, for Sk. Frew; area, ‘twenty-two’, 
Sk. giana, etc. Analogous is the derivation of wa, ‘self’, from 
the Sk. area. 

97. A sibilant, in a conjunct with a stronger letter, disappears, 
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commonly aspirating the remaining consonant. Thus, we have 
erat, from Sk. efeva, ‘an elephant’; utepa, ‘west’, Sk. urea; wa, 
‘an udder’, Sk. a; Tat, ‘dry’, Sk. wa; Us, ‘eight’, Sk. mga. In 
some cases the aspirate assumes a separate existence, and is even 
transferred to the beginning of a syllable; as in zgt, ‘a bone’, Sk. 
wre; eara, ‘bathing’, Sk. ara; wea, ‘a flower’, Sk. atu. Fora 
conjunct formed by @, @, or @ preceding a sibilant, the regular 
substitute is &. Thus ea, ‘destruction’, becomes @@; War, ‘a letter’, 
WSt ; ACLU, ‘a fish’, AB; Sega, ‘ desired’, wroga. 

a: But, in conjunction with #, the sibilant often merely leaves an 
aspiration, without changing the letter, as, in old Hindi, mraz, ‘a 
letter’, for Sk. wx, and Heal, or ATE, ‘a fly’, for Sk. area. 

b. In a large class of words beginning with eg, chiefly derivatives 
of the root wm, ‘to stand’, the deutal has been transferred to the 
cerebral eurg. Such are, eg., the words, St, ‘a place’, stat, ‘a 
police station’; stet, ‘erect’, Mar. wat, ‘where’, etc., etc. With a 
weaker letter the sibilant remains, as in Ware, ‘necessary’, for Sk. 
waza, etc. | 

98. While the foregoing exposition of the phonetic laws which 
have operated in the development of the Hindi, is necessarily but 
brief and incomplete, it is hoped that it may at least indicate the 
path of research to the student; and aid him in interpreting the 
various strange and irregular forms which one often encounters 
in old Hindi books, and in the diverse local dialects of modern 
Hindi, 

OF DIALECTIC PECULIARITIES. 


99. Before leaving this general subject, it will be advisable, as a 
preliminary to the subject of declension and conjugation, to notice 
briefly the peculiar characteristics of the chief dialects exhibited in 
this grammar. These peculiarities are both lexical and etymological. 
Notable differences often obtain in words chosen to convey the most 
common ideas. Thus, ‘to send’, in the standard dialect, is @war, in 
Marwari, Amat; in the 1. waraa. ‘To call’, in the standard dialect, 
is aarat, in the Ldémdyan. @tea, in KE. Hindi, 8. of Allahabad, 
mzwuad. But the indication of these lexical differences, belongs to a 
dictionary rather than a grammar. 
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100. As to differences in the forms of words, these respect, in some 
instances, merely individual letters ; the word, both in its root and 
termination, remaining essentially the same. Some dialects, again, 
in some cases, present us with an inflectional system, so different 
from that prevailing elsewhere, as to compel us to postulate for it a 
separate origin. ‘Thus, in such different forms as, e.g., eastern HI. 
az, High Hindi, wet, K. agt, B. wet, ‘great’, we have nothing 
which is not explicable by the laws of phonetic change. But, on the 
other hand, in the case of the futures aenmt, kX. Hindi, waa, B. and 
K. atazt, ‘I will go’, we have differences inexplicable by any pho- 
netic law, and must therefore assign each of these variant forms to a 
ditlurent origin. Differences of this latter sort, can only be exhibited 
in detail, when we come to treat of declension and conjugation. It 
will suffice at present to indicate briefly a few distinguishing peculi- 
arities of the various dialects. 


101. In the Braj, the inflectible a final of the standard dialect, (for 
Prak. it, Sk. %:,) in adjectives, and verbs, commonly appears as 2; 
but in nouns, the Prakritic #1 has become #T. Often in verbs, and 
more rarely in nouns, @ final is eriddhicd to @  Anusrdr is used 
much more freely than in High Hindi. Short @ in close roots is very 
often lengthened ; as, ¢.g., in Weaat for TaAt, ‘to keep’; ataat, ‘to 
walk’, for @aat; Bra, ‘true’, for wa. 

102. The Kanauji is related closely to the Braj. Where the Braj, 
as above, has tT, the Kanauji retains the Prakrit @t. @ final remains 
unaltered. Anusrdr is used in season and out of season. 

103, The Marwari and Mairwari agree with the Kanauji in pre- 
seuting MT inetead of the inflected @, aud extend this usage so as 
to include nouns, saying, ¢.”., Urst, instead of arst, ‘a, horse’, ete. 
wm is preferred to a medial a, as in Braj, as in arait ‘to adhere’, 
for aaat, att, for azt, ‘earth’, ete. These dialects, and, it is said, 
the Rajputana dialects generally, agree in that, unlike those of the 
Ganges vailey, they constantly prefer the cerebral nasal w to the 
dental 4. Thus, the standard forms, @uat, ‘own’, @aT, ‘to be’, are, 
in Marwari, waa, @rat. Quite peculiar, again, is the aversion of 
these dialects to the letter &@; which, whon medial, is very commonly 
dropped ; the concurrent vowel-sounds then coalesce, according to 


the rules of Sundhi. Thus, aT, ‘to say’, becomes, in Mar., Hat, for 
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meat, from Heat; aed, ‘ought’, @a; area, ‘sir’, becomes ara ;* 
wet, Ar. 54, ‘a city’, Qt; afgen, ‘first’, dar; meq, ‘said’, maT, eto. 
But in 8. Rajputan4, ¥ is very commonly substituted for @, as, e.7., 
in Wak, ‘understanding’, for @aw, etc. The Ar. ee, ‘a throne’, 
becomes aaa; the Persian sob, ‘a king’, @Tgt. @ initial becomes @ 
in aaa, ‘a curse’, for Ar. eds; and aeza, ‘London’. The Sk. Wawa, 
‘wonderful ’, is transformed into 3vaw. 

a, As appears from the above examples, in the Rajputéna dialects 
¥ is very commonly preferred to Win unaccented syllables. I have 
obtained no written examples, but it is evident that the Sandéhi @, in 
the above cases, must have arisen, not from A+, but A+¥. Occa- 
sionally, @ or @ is inserted between the concurrent vowels, as in 
mRatat, for Heat .REeTAat); Braa, for artea, ete. 

104. Inasmuch as the Kumaoni and Garhwili, so far as we know, 
possess no literature, our materials for the illustration of these dialects 
- are comparatively scanty. But it will be abundantly evident from 
the sequel, that their affinities are not with the contiguous dialects 
of the valley of the Ganges, but with those of Rajputana. We note, 
especially, the preference of the cerebral to the dental nasal, as in 
gaat, ‘own’, for AWAT; Bara, ‘made’, for @arat, and in infinitives 
generally, as tra, ‘to cry’, for trat. There are also indications of 
the same aversion to ®, that we have noted in the Rajputana dialects. 
Thus, in Garhwali we hear aTat, ‘he will be’, for Great, LH. H. erm. 
In Kuméoni, at, and at, ‘where’, ‘here’ stand for wet, Tet; and ara, 
for MBat, ‘to say’. The Sunidhi in this last case indicates a previous 
substitution of 3 for the unaccented @, instead of ¥, asin W. Hindi. 
@ becomes & in @ira@at, ‘a honey-comb’, for airaat; and @ becomes 
B in Tae, ‘under’, for aa. Very many nouns terminate in gor & as 
in archaic Hindi, as, e.g., wTZ. ‘a sheep’. These dialects are marked 
in general by great abbreviation, especially of verbal forms, but this 
will be illustrated in the tables of conjugation. 

105. Coming to the eastern dialects, that of the Rdémdyan claims 
special attention. It should be observed, however, “that Tulsi Das 
has allowed himself the utmost freedom in drawing grammatical 
forms from various Hindi dialects, and even from the old Prakrit, as 


the exigencies of the metre, or his personal fancy might suggest. 


* For this Sanwdhi, Vid. § 77, a, (1). 
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The student should of course carefully discriminate between such 
foreign elements, and those which are distinctive of that form of 
Hindi in which the poet wrote. Although, e.g., the Braj perf. part. 
in a, and the K. in @f are often found in the Rémdyan, as also the 
Bhoj. perf. in &, neither of these are to be regarded as belonging to 
the old Parbi, in which the poem is written. 

a. The Prakritic term. Wt, which elsewhere appears as @, WT, or 
ar, is, in the Rémdyan, regularly reduced to ™. Thus yee, ‘a bride- 
groom’, becomes XaE ; atc, ‘third’, ater; ate, perf. part., ‘ con- 
quered’, wa; wet, ‘large’, at, cfc. Many nouns which in High 
Hindi end in the silent a, in the Rdmdyun terminate in 3. Examples 
are numerous, as BW, ‘an arrow’, Tee, ‘the head’, #z, ‘the face’, for 
the modern standard forms, €t, Taz, a@.* 

6. Diphthongs are often resolved into their elements, especially 
in the conjugation of verbs, as, e.g., ®¥, for Ht; Has, for wat. 
These forms have frequently been referred to a careless style of 
writing ; but we think that investigation will show that they are, in 
most instances, bond fide grammatical forms. The dicresis of the 
vowels will, in most cases, be found to indicate the elision of an 
original consonant. Thus @v<@, ‘he does’, stands fora Prakrit form, 
aacra, for Sk. attra, where @ has been elided. But we shall have 
occasion to notice this matter again hereafter. 

c. For @, €@ is sometimes written, as in Tea, for ara. Some 
words are written indifferently with ra, TS, or WT; thus we find 
aaz, Wet, and 7%, all signifying ‘your excellency’. 2 is sometimes 
written for Wa as in @a, for Waa, ‘a place’. | 

d. @is very often substituted for W or ¥, before affixes and suffixes. 
Thus, we have att, ‘a child’, for Gren ; Was, ‘was’, for waz; HUE, 
‘say’, for mee, etc. This change never occurs in roots, except in the 
final vowel. This ¥, thus derived, is prosodially common, but more 
often short than long. 

e. Quite characteristic is the frequent allowance of an hiatus, 


* This final wis the characteristic vowel of the final diphthong o of the 
Prak. nom. sing. This termination represents a stage of the language imme- 
diately preceding the modern forms, in which, the u being no longer sounded, 
it is no longer written, so that all this class of words are reduced to the form 
of nouns ending in a silent a, 
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where both Sanskrit and modern Ifindi would avoid it, either by 
Sindhi, or by the retention or insertion of a consonant. Thus we have 
Tra, ‘husband’, for Sk. Twa, modern Hindi, Taq; yaa, ‘ason’, for 
wat ; Taaa, ‘living’, for aaa, ete. The semivowels @ and @ are often 
softened to € and @, producing a hiatus, which is suffered to remain ; 
as, ¢.g., THATL, ‘love’, for wat; gan, ‘ at the door’, for qr. 

J. Quite characteristic is the very frequent substitution of the sim- 
ple aspirate @ for an aspirated mute.* Thus we find, az, ‘gain’, for 
ani; Hre, ‘anger’, for mre; are, ‘lord’, for ara, etc., etc. Instances 
of this change occur in every dialect, but it is especially common in 
the Ramayan. 

g. The cerebral € 7 does not occur. Its place is usually taken by 
z, ‘as in ue, ‘ they fell’, for we ; atta, obl. plur., ‘girls’, for agTRat. 
But sometimes an original @ for a modern @ is retained; as in Wz, 
‘an earthen jar’, for the modern Wet. is also very commonly pre- 
ferred to @ as in a, ‘under’, for aa; rary, ‘thin, lean’, for zat ; 
Tzwquar, ‘showed’, for fea@arm. a is recularly substituted for @, as in 
aa, ‘ virtue’, for 7a; and 4, for %, as in ata, ‘grief’, for Sra. 

h. The unmeaning Prakritic suffix ® is of frequent oceurrence.t 
The following instances may be noted: of nouns; @tteat, ‘a wife’, 
atomt, ‘the fist’, arnt, ‘a ship’, for 27a, at, and #1; of numerals, . 
aca, ‘four’, Taras, ‘fifty’, Hite, ‘acrore’; of pronominals, etc., ATAR, 
‘how much’, #g*, ‘some’, AgaH and AeaH, ‘ much’, Rae, ‘ever’. 

106. The modern eastern dialects exhibited in this work, are exclu- 
sively culloquial, and their peculiarities need be only briefly noticed. 
The Avadhi, or dialect of Oude,t as well as the Rivai, bordering 
it on the 8., are buth characterized by the existence of the same short, 
z which we find in the Ramdya. Abundant illustrations will be 
found in the tables of conjugation. In the Avadhf, all masculine 
nouns are commonly made to terminate in @ or Bat in the nom. sing. 
Thus, ara, ‘a parrot’, is in Av. Ararat, or Aaa ; AL, ‘house’, W&rat or 
wuzat, etc. || Feminine nouns commonly terminate in at or a. A 
final vowel, long in High Hindi, is shortened before at, but remains 
long before at. Thus wt, ‘a river’, becomes atzat or welar; aa, 
‘sand’, aaa, ete. 


* Vid. § 88 f Vid. § 89. {Sometimes called Kosiui, || Observe that, by 
Sundhi, @ or d-u=au 
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a. These forms in Ut, it may be observed, occur commonly in the 
Kanauji dialect also. The forms in at I have heard often on the 
frontiers of Riv4é, and should suppose that they were as common 
there as in Oude. 

107. Mr. Beames has indicated, in the Journ. R. A. Soc.,* the 
following peculiarities of the Bhojpuri dialect. The gun and vrid- 
dhi vowels are preferably left uncombined, so that, e.g., for ¥ and @ 
we have W¥, arg. The final inflected a, is often shortened to a. 
Soft are preferred to hard mutes, as, e.g., in what ‘to throw’, for 
aT. a very commonly becomes ¢, and W, 8. < is substituted for 
@, as in the Rémdyan; thus @tet, ‘a horse’, becomes Bre. For 
the inflected wt of substantives in High Hindi, war or gar are 
constantly substituted, as in @tcat, ‘black’, for HTaT; aout, ‘a son’, 
for @zt.t 7 


a at 


CHAPTER IV. 
OF SUBSTANTIVES. 


Gender. 


108. Hindi substantives are affected by gender, number 
and case. We have first to consider the subject of gender. 
' Only two genders, masculine and feminine, are recognized. 
The neuter of Sanskrit, (which has been retained in the 
Marathi,) the Hind{, as well as the closely related Panjabi, 
has lost, so that the gender of many nouns is of necessity 
ambiguous, being apparently determined solely by popular 
usage. 

109. As a general principle, Sanskrit nouns, introduced 
into Hindi, if masculine or feminine, retain their original 


* Vol. ILI, Part 2. 

+ I judge that the hiatus here marks the place of an original Prakritic k; 
the forms are therefore older than those in @ or 0, or even those found else- 
where in tyd and wyd, 7 
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gender; or if neuter, become masculine in Hindi. But 
there are many exceptions to this principle. 

a. Among the most common exceptions may be noted the follow- 
ing words, which, although masculine in Sanskrit, have become femi- 
nine in Hindi, ris. ; arm (Sk. wt), ‘fire’; wha (Sk. wre), ‘flame’; ara 
(Sk. wai), ‘heat of the sun’; zat, ‘a tinkling’; wa, ‘ incense ’; @TS 
(Sk. ata), ‘odor’. Gur, ‘a strong wind’, if derived, as some say, 
from the Sk. masculine, arg, is another common illustration ; but the 
original identity of the two words is not certain. 

6. The following Sanskrit masc. nouns, are in Hindi commonly 
reckoned fem., though occasionally mase., vis.; @Wa@ or &, ‘ victory’; 
ara, ‘a tune’; @T#, ‘ burning’, and, from the same Sanskrit root, Wtz, 
‘envy’, ‘malice’. wie, ‘the eye’, ae, ‘a thing’, and ara, ‘the body’, 
from the Sk. neuters, WTS, a@eq and ara, have become fem. So also 
@2, ‘the body’, and gem, ‘a book’, in Sanskrit, masc. or neut., are 
fem. in Hindi. ry, ‘death’, mase. or fem. in Sanskrit, in Hindi is 
always fem., as also is the derived Tadbhava, ate. 

c. Of the contrary change from a Sanskrit fem., to a Hindi masc., 
I have noted only one common example, viz., Aret, ‘a pearl’, from 


Sk. artene. 


d. In some cases, the reason of the change of gender may perhaps be 
found in the influence of coexisting Urdu equivalents. Thus, e.g., the words 
SUL, ART, Ta, way have become fem. through the influence of the Urdu, 
1,>, ihe and OS, In the case of some Tadbhavas, the words may possibly 
not be, in fact, descended directly from the Sanskrit, but from similar Prakrit 
words, which have not been preserved in literature. 

110. Although, as thus appears, the gender of a Hindf 
word is often apparently quite arbitrary, yet there are cer- 
tain rules by which the gender of most nouns may be 
known. These rules respect, either the signification of 
nouns, or their terminations. As respects their significa- 
tion, we have the following principles to guide us. 

111. The following are masculine, viz. :-— 

(1) All names of males. 

(2) Names of large, or coarse and roughly made objects, 
as contrasted with small, or more finely made objects of the 
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same kind; as aret gard, ‘a cart’, in contrast with art 
gar, ‘acarriage’, fem.; teat rassd, ‘a heavy rope’, arm pothd, 
‘a tome’; in contrast, respectively, with teat rassi, ‘a small 
rope’, and @rat poth7, a book’. 

(3) Names of metals, alloys, precious stones, and rocks 
generally; as arat sond, ‘gold’; ear rupd, ‘silver’; wet jas- 
td, ‘pewter’; eta hird, ‘a diamond’; dae kankar, ‘nodular 
limestone.’ | 

Exc. The following are feminine, ris.; @tat chdndt, ‘silver’; and 
compounds in which Afar or werent (atest) is the last member, as 
Uuiearernt péndumyittikd, ‘opal’; @raraRet sondmakkhi, ‘ goldstone’. 

(4) Names of the year, of the months, of the days of the 
week, and of the astrological Karans;* as gaa samvat, ‘a 
year’; aa budh, ‘Wednesday’. 

(5) Names of mountains and seas, whether common or 
proper; as werg pahar, ‘a mountain’; etaz sagar, ‘the ocean’; 
Tate givi, ‘a mountain’; fea vindhya, ‘the Vindhya range’. 

(6) Names of the heavenly bodies, as gai, pronounced 
siraj, wa ravi, etce., ‘the sun’; gm shukr, ‘the planet 
Venus’; #a ketu, ‘a comet’. 

(7) Most words denoting affections of the mind; as aa 
prem, ‘love’; &ra kop, ‘ anger’; ama lobh, ‘avarice’. 

Exc. All Sanskrit nouns of this class in @ d final are feminine ; as 
eeat ichchhd, ‘desire’; also the three following, evs., wea arainch, 
‘enmity’; mw krudh, and occasionally, marer krodh, ‘anger’. 

(8) All nouns denoting agency or relationship. This 
includes the following : 

a. Many nouns in at é¢d, from Sanskrit bases in & ‘yi; as arent ddtd, 
‘a giver’; agt yoddhd, ‘a warrior’, from ¥ yu, ‘to fight’; where the 
final at ¢¢, for the sake of euphony, has been changed to wr dhd. 


6. Some nouns in € /, from Sanskrit bases in Wa in, as MTA kéri, 
‘a doer’, and its compounds. 


* The Pundits reckon eleven Karans, seven moveable, and four fixed, of 
which two equal a lunar day, 
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c. A large class of Sanskrit nouns in & 4; as BW@wH upadeshak, 
‘an instructor’; Tam rachak, ‘a maker’. 

d. Another large class of Sanskrit nouns in 4” (@ 7), especially 
common in poetry, as the last member of compound words; as et@ 
haran, ‘a@ remover’; yee dukhbhaijan, ‘a destroyer of grief’; 
uranurad patitpdwan, ‘ purifier of the guilty’. 

e. A large class of compounds, in which the last member is a 
Sanskrit root, either unchanged, or affected with gun; as Taatax 
rajnichar, ‘a demon’, lit. ‘night-walker’, witataz dharnidhar, ‘sup- 
porter of the earth ; arawt pdphar, ‘remover of sin’. 

Ff. A numerous class of Tadbhava substantives in Ut yd ("ar tyd, Way 
and @ut); as waut gawaiyd, ‘a singer’; Aaa lewaiyd, ‘a taker’; SSttcar 
dhandhoriyd, ‘a orier’. 

112. The following are feminine, viz. : 

(1) All names of females. 

(2) Names of the lunar days; as ya dij, ‘the second’; 
spat ashtamt, ‘the eighth’; warag amavas, ‘the day of new 
moon’. 

(8) Most names of rivers; as tam ganga, ‘the Ganges’; 
aam lavand, ‘a river in Tirhut’. 

Exc. Sra son, ‘the Sone’, Taw sindhu, ‘the Indus’, and awenra, ‘the 
Brahmaputra’, are masculine. 

113. As to the gender of trees, plants and flowers, no general rule can be 
given, farther than this, that the majority of names, especially of large trees, 
are masculine. The many various names of the lotus, as jalaj, saroruh, kamal, 
etc., are all masculine. But the names of a large number of plants and fruits 
are feminine. As the most of these are rarely used, it is not necessary to 
enter into further detail here. 

114. It would not be easy to assign a reason for these rules in every case. 
In some instances, doubtless, the gender of the prevailing common term, has 
determined the gender of the individuals included under it. Thus, names of 
mountains are probably masc., because the generic terms, parbat, giri, etc., sig- 
nifying ‘mountain’, are masc. So, probably, names of metals, etc., are mase., be- 
cause the common terms, dhdtu, ‘a metal’, patthar, pdshdn, etc., ‘a stone’, rain, 
‘a jewel’, are masc. In the case of the exceptions, chdndt, and the compounds 
of mrittiké and makshikd, the fem. terminations ¢ and ¢ have occasioned the 


deviation from the rule. So also, the days of the week are reckoned masc., 
because the words, din, divas, etc, ‘a solar day’, are masc.; but the names of 
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the days of the month are fem., as following the gender of tithi, ‘a lunar day’. 
Still, at last, the ultimate reason for these rules must be found in the imagi- 
nation of the people, which assigned the gender of inunimate objects, according 


as masculine or feminine attributes were supposed to be predominant in 
them. 


115. The following rules have respect to the terminations 
of nouns. 

Nouns having the following terminations are masculine, 
012. :— 

(1) Most Tadbhava nouns in wa or at ay final; as wert 
ghard, ‘an earthen jar’; @a dera, ‘a tent’; are jhola, ‘a 
wallet’; wat dheidin, ‘smoke’. 

Exc. Diminutives ending in ¥at are feminine, as, e.g., Beat thaili- 
yd, ‘a small bag’; fatear chiriyd, ‘small bird’; Gear phuriyd, ‘a boil’. 
The following are also fem., vis. : aT gid, ‘betel nut’; wtm jhingd, 
‘a shrimp’; ere fod, ‘the act of feeling’; Tateat biriydn, ‘time’. st 
than, ‘a place’, is maso. or fem. 


N. B. Tadbhava masc. nouns in 4 may be recognized as such, by their uni- 
form inflection of d to e in the oblique cases of the singular. 


(2) Most nouns in g w or & #, in their diphthongs, wi o 
or @ au, or in the cognate semivowel av, whether with 
or without Anusvar; as wa madhu, ‘honey’; ate kaled, 
‘a luncheon’; warat charhao, ‘an ascent’; aet mahyau, 
‘buttermilk’; ara bhdv, ‘an emotion’; uta ganw, ‘a village’. 

The following lists comprise all common exceptions. 


a. Nouns fem. in u. 


wa achakshu, ‘spectacles’. ra tarku,* ‘a spindle’. 
ma dyu, ‘age’. wey bastu,* ‘a thing’. 
Be tkshu, ‘sugarcane’. Wea mrityu,* ‘death’. 


wa chaichu, the ‘beak of a bird’. ta renu, ‘sand’. 
wa jambu,* ‘the rose-apple’. 
b. Nouns fem. in & tt, & tin. 


warE dphi, ‘opium’. [grass’. St yin, ‘a louse’. 
SS or BA ele or vli, ‘a kind of are dari, ‘ardent spirits’. 
Ht gi, ‘ excrement’. ara or STS bili or bdr, ‘sand’. 


*Also rarely masculine, 


Pees cee 
*. 
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aATS chamdi, ‘shoes fixed to pat- HW Li, ‘the earth’. 


aa chaumi, ‘an army’. [tens’. te Oe rehti pehi, ‘abundance’. 
wa champi, ‘a work in alternate wa /dvi, ‘a pumpkin’. 

prose and verse’. a /%, ‘the hot wind’. 
arn jag, ‘a place’. BTS sari, ‘a starling’. 


e. Nouns fem. in Bt 0, Wt on. 


erat chhdon, ‘shade’. Wi bhon,* ‘the eyebrow’. [wan’. 
areat jokhon, ‘risk’. waar salno, ‘the full moon in Sé- 
arat bdo, ‘wind’. Brat sarson, ‘a kind of mustard’, 


@t son, ‘an oath’. 
d. Nouns fem. in OM au, Bt aun. 


Ht gaunt ‘opportunity’. WH pau, ‘the one in dice’. 
at daun, ‘flame’. at dau, ‘the flame of a candle’. 

e. The following in @ v, are feminine, cis. : 4a nev, ‘a foundation’; 
za tev, habit, custom’; wa ara rdv chdv, ‘merriment’. 

J. The following are of either gender, viz. : @aeé khardiin,t ‘ wood- 
en sandals’; stat ¢idon, ‘a place’; Bete sahdi, ‘help’. 

Rem. ‘Many words are written indifferently with one or another of these 
cognate letters ; as, e.g., @rTait or ara; ATa or UTS ; Str a; Ri or Ff. etc; 
but as this does not affect their gender, it has not been thought necessary to 
repeat them under each list. 

(8) Abstract nouns in pa ¢va and a ya final are all mas- 
culine; as ¢uaxca ¢shvaratva, ‘godhead’, from €xax Zshvar, 
‘God’; wea rajya, ‘a kingdom’, from the base waa rdjan. 

a. These are all Tatsamas and are all derived from concrete nouns. When, 
in any case, a Tadbhava form exists, derived from such a Tatsama, its gender 
is commonly determined by that of the Tatsama, according to § 109; as, e.g., 
raj, for rdjya, masc. 

(4) Nouns formed with the suffixes w j, ‘born of’, 
wa pan, wat pand, or wt pd, English, ‘ hood’, ‘ness’, are all 
masc.; as wera jalaj, ‘a lotus’, from wa yal, ‘water’, and the 
suffix a/, lit. ‘the water-born’; agaaa larakpan, ‘childhood’; 
garat burhdpd, ‘old age’; axawa murakhpan, ‘foolishness’. 


*Also bhaug. tf Occasionally masc. {In the E. always fem, 
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Rem. The anomalous form qeguat luchchhpant is fem. 
(5) Nouns in # # (a) are both masc. and fem.; but the 


majority are masc. 


Among masculines in 4 n may be 


particularly noted the following, viz.: 
a. All nouns of agency; as fea dahan, ‘a consumer’; were garjan, 


‘a destroyer’; ete. 


6. A large class of Tatsamas, (Sanskrit neuters,) as Sa a, Yn, 


‘a place’; ata din, ‘a gift, alms’; ; eter darpan, *@ mirror’; > ATS, 


‘knowledge’. 


gydn, 


ce. A few abstract nouns from Sanskrit nouns in » final in a con- 
junct ; as Wa yatn, commonly pronounced and often written as & 
Tadbhava, waa jatan, ‘labor’; Sag svapn, sleep’. 

ad, Add to these a large class of verbal nouns in @ n (Tadbhavas); 
as Wat chalan, ‘going, walk’; axa karan, ‘action, deed’; Ara maran, 


‘slaughter’. 


£re. The following list comprehends most common fem. nouns 


in @n: 

wears advan, ‘braces for tighten- 
[ing a@ bedstead’. 

WAATA dnvdn, ‘spirit, proper pride’. 

Waraad dvandvan, ‘tidings of 


[ arrival’. 
waa utran, ‘ fragments’, ‘ cast-off 
Ba wn, ‘ wool’. [ clothes’. 


ala kin, ‘shame’. 

wa hain, ‘a bamboo twig’. 
Teazena khirkin, a window’. 

aa ghin, ‘disgust’. [thatch’. 
aera chhan, ‘a bamboo frame fora 


wara dharan, ‘ 
wa dhun, ‘propensity’, ‘ ardor’. 
Rea phiitan, ‘a quarrel’. [tree’. 
eared bakdyan, ‘the name of a 
Tea rahan, ‘method’. 

ta rain, ‘night’. 

Beat sutkun, ‘a rod’. 

Wa stinghan, ‘act of smelling’. 
BWA siithan, ‘ drawers’. 

@a sain, ‘a hint? , °& wink’, 


gat hun, ‘name of a coin’. 


a beam’, ‘ accent’, 


116. Nouns which have the following terminations are 


feminine, viz. : 


(1) Pure Sanskrit nouns in w ¢ final. Under this head, 


we may note especially :— 


a. Nouns in @ é and 4 nd (at nd), from roots either unaltered or 
affected with gun. as, from the root Bw, wat ichchha, ‘ desire’; from 
Fa, FAT frishud, ‘ thirst’; from Tera, sen “ekhd, a line’. 
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6. Abstracts in at /d, derived from nouns and adjectives; as, from 
wa, ‘ courteous’, TAT namratd, ‘ courtesy’; mH, ‘lord’, MaET prabhutd, 
‘lordship’. These are very numerous. 

Exc. A few Tatsama nouns in Wt 4, from bases in Wa an, are mas- 
culine, according to § 109. The principal ofthese are wtawat animd, 
‘the faculty of becoming invisible’; HET murddhd, ‘the head’; weat 
yakshmd, ‘ pulmonary consumption’; gtat shleskmd, ‘the phlegmatic 
humor’. 

Rem. But the following, from bases in Wa an, have become fem. 
in Hindi; vs., ater plihd, ‘the spleen’; Atent mahind, ‘majesty’. An 
tdrd, ‘a star’, is both masec. and fem. 

(2) Many nouns in ® 7 final are feminine. 

a. Under this head are to be noted, especially, all abstract nouns 
in Ta fi and T4 ni; as ata mati, ‘the mind’; Sura satgati, ‘intercourse’s 
vara gldni, ‘weariness. Under this class come also such nouns as 
aig vriddhi, ‘increase’; arg buddhi, ‘wisdom’; where the final affix 
fa ¢i has become fa dhi by sandhi. | 

Erc. But the following nouns in ¥ 7 are masc., riz. : 

a. Names of animals, as #m kapi, ‘a monkey’; TA krimi, ‘a worm’. 

6. All compounds with Ta dhi; as uteta paridhi, ‘circumference’; 
Tang nidhi, ‘a treasure’; @ttana cdridhi, ‘the ocean’. 

c. To these add all nouns in the following list, vis. : 


mara atithi, ‘a guest’. Uta pdni,* ‘the hand’. 

mret akshi, ‘ the eye’. Are mani,* ‘a jewel’. 

amet agni, < fire’. ug yashti, ‘a stick’. 

mira ani, ‘edge of a weapon’. Ww rdshi, ‘a heap quantity’. 
wre archi, ‘ flame’. aera vahni, < fire’. 

wire asi, ‘a sword’. Qe vari or atte bdri, ‘water’. 
grea asthi, ‘a bone’. alte wrthi, * rice’. 

wrata drdti, ‘an enemy’. Wire shdli, ‘rice’. 

ara dadhi, ‘ curd’. ara sachi, ‘intimacy’. 

vata dhvani, ‘sound’. gue surabhi ‘ nutmeg’. 


(3) Most nouns in ® ¢ final are feminine, as tat roti, 
‘bread’; fart dinti, ‘supplication’; art gali, ‘abuse’. 


* Sometimes masc, 


—S|S ier eae 
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a. Except those included under § 111, (8) &., and the following : 


want ami, ‘nectar’. zat dahi, ‘curdled milk’. 
wt ari, ‘an enemy’. Tat ping, * water’. 

wt ghi, ‘clarified butter’. Arat moti, ‘a pearl’. 

wt ji, ‘life’, ‘soul’. erat Adthi, ‘an elephant’, 


Rem, These exceptions can all be explained as corruptions of 
Sanskrit mase. or neut. nouns. Thus, at and wt are corruptions of 
wga and ga; act and gat, of ae (arH:) and era (afack); at and 
ural, of Ta and uta; Arat, of Arena. They thus all come under 
the general principle laid down at the beginning of this chapter. 


(4) All nouns in ve hat, ae wat, or aa wat, are feminine; 
as arama chanchanahat, ‘a throbbing’; qaNeS bulahat, ‘a 
calling’; @arae bandiwat, ‘a fabrication’; amraa sagdwat, 
‘relationship’. 

Rem. It may be observed (1) that these nouns in hat are all derived from 
verbal roots in d final, and are, for the most part, alliterative, and imitative 
words: and (2) that the q@ and the ¥ are in some diulects frequently dropped. 

117. It is to be observed; in the application of the above rules, that each 
rule is to be regarded as limited by all that has gone before, even though 
words thus excepted be not expressly mentioned. Thus, e.7., dhobt, ‘a washer- 
man’, is masc., though not explicitly excepted from §116 (3), because it is 
already included under § 111 (8) b. 

117. The above rules have especial reference to those 
words of Sanskrit origin, which make up the chief part of 
the Hindi language. With regard to the gender of such 
Arabic and Persian words as occasionally appear in Hindf, 
the following principles will enable the student, in most 
cases, to determine their gender. 


(1) Most Arabic and Persian words in w 4 or # h (Az. | 
or sc), are masc’; as gwar daryd (kw), ‘a river’; era: khanah 
(sits), qare gundh (sis), ‘sin’. 

Exc. The following common words are fem., viz.: Wat khatd (Was), 
‘a fault’; Ae furah (c;), ‘manner’; Fat dared (\,o), ‘medicine’; Far 
dud (es ), ‘a prayer’; gaat dunyd (Wo), ‘the world’; a@ar bald (wh), 
‘a calamity’; €e rvh (c3)), ‘spirit’; Beare saldh (clo), ‘counsel’; wae 


(e+e), ‘morning’. . 
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(2) A large class of Arabic trisyllables, in which a ¢a is 
the first syllable, and 3 w, the vowel of the last syllable, 
and which have the final consonant doubled, or the final 
vowel lengthened, in the second syllable, are masc.; as 
aaga taallug ( 35 ), ‘connexion’; aamaa taldwat (~,% ), 
‘reading’. The word aage ‘tawajjuh’ ( 2 ), is an excep- 
tion. But words of this form, though common in Urdu, 
are quite rare in Hindi. 

(3) Most Arabic and Persian words in a ¢ © anda sh 
are fem., as gaara hukimat (+>), ‘government’; 
ares ndlish ( 0 ). 

Exc. The most common exceptions to the above rule are the fol- 
lowing, vis. 2 ATTA gosht (u-2,5), ‘meat’; waa takht, Mar. aaa (ue), a 
throne’; waa darakht (+49), often mispronounced darakhat, and even 
darkhat, ‘a tree’; Tea dast (es), ‘a hand’; @reaq dost (2,0), ‘a friend’; 
wa naksh (+0), ‘a picture’, ‘a print’; aa but (<4), ‘an idol’; am 
wakt (=4,), often mispronounced vcakat, and even wakht: waa sharbat 
(<4;4), a drink’. 

(4) Arabic dissyllables (infinitives) with a ¢a for the first 
syllable, and  ¢ as the vowel of the last syllable, are gene- 
rally fem.; as ag ¢adbir ( yys5 ), ‘an expedient’; agra taj- 
wt] (3,2), ‘aplan’. arate tdewé) (438), ‘an amulet’, is 
masc., but will scarcely be met with in Hindi, except, pos- 
sibly, in the extreme west. 

118. Most compound words follow the gender of the last 
word; as @xateat ¢shivarechchhd, fem., ‘the will of God’; 

aratara gopindth, masc., ‘lord of the milk-maids’. 
Eve. But the following Tadbhava copulatives, most frequently take 
the gender of the first word, cis.: @leataea, areteraare, fem., ‘ walk’, 
‘behaviour’. | 
FORMATION OF FEMININE NOUNS. 


119. Tadbhava masc. nouns in a ¢ final* usually form 
their feminines by the substitution of 8 ¢ for ad¢.+ Thus 


* Vid. § 115 (1) N.B. fAlways, where the a represents an original akah. 
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aret ghord, ‘a horse’, makes @ret ghort, ‘a mare’; aet beld, 
‘a son’, aat beti, ‘a daughter’. 

a. A few such nouns, chiefly names of occupations or trades, make 
the fem. in @a iv; as, e.g., HAT haserd, ‘a brazier’, fem., Hare kaserins 
yet ditha, a bridegroom’, fem., qiceat dulhin, ‘a bride’. S8tt thatherd, 
‘a brazier’, makes the fem.,#oeut thither’. atearet bhatiydrd, ‘an 
inn-keeper’, makes its fem., wizard bhutiydrt or Wea bhatiyarin. 

120. Many nouns ending in a consonant, both Tatsamas 
and Tadbhavas, also form their feminine by adding the 
termination @ 2. Examples are, of Tatsemas; zat devi, 
a goddess’, from 2a dev ; wat putrt, ‘a daughter’, from wa 
putra; areat brahmant, ‘a Brahman woman’, ete.: of Tad- 
bhavas, wet bheré, ‘a ewe’, from #e bher; aavt bandart, ‘a 
female monkey’, from azz bandar, cte. 

121. Masc. nouns in € ¢ commonly form their feminine 
by adding an, the final vowel being previously shortened ; 
as wrat dhobi, ‘a washerman’, fem., wiaa; arat mdlé, <a 
gardencr’, fem., atta mdlin; are ndé, ‘a barber’, fem., area 
ndin. Nouns of this class are all Tadbhavas, and common- 
ly denote professions and occupations. 

122. Mase. nouns denoting occupations or trades, if end- 
ing inaconsonant, form the fem. by the suffix ga én or at né ; 
as, €.g., ara sonar, ‘a goldsmith’, fem., ania sundrin or 
wart sundrné; were kaldr, ‘a distiller’, fem., want haldrin 
or Maret haldrnt. 

a. So also, many pure Sanskrit masc. nouns form their 
fem. in atu¢. These include, especially, many names of 
animals ; as faaat sinhan/, ‘a lioness’, from fe sinh; fect 
hirnt, ‘a doe’, from tea hiran. 

Rem. In some cases, i takes the place of a before the termination; as from 
ava ‘a serpent’, the fem., atfara. Uta, ‘a husband’, makes its fem., wa. 


a. In like manner is formed (a final vowel being shortened) the 
fom. of Tatsama nouns of agency in @ /; as Fact Aithdvé, ‘a friend’, 


~ ~ . . 
fem., TEqancM hithdring, 
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123. The suffix @rat dni, is added to Sanskrit nouns, to denote 
‘the wife of; as, ¢.7., Greate panditéni, ‘the wife of a pundit’, from 
Giea pandit; ¥grat indrdni, ‘the wife of Indra’. This usage. 15 
extended to a very few Persian words; as, especially, fagactat mihta- 
rdni, ‘the wife of a sweeper’, from Tea (;%¢-). 

124. A few family and class names, much corrupted, form their 
fem. by adding the suffix area din, a final long vowel being rejected. 
Thus, atat dobf, ‘a class of Brahmans’, makes its fem., Taras dubdin ; 
aie pduye, ‘a brahmanical title’, fem., wWeTea pardin. 

125. As in other languages, the feminine noun is, in many instan- 
ces, quite a different word from the corresponding masc. term. 
Examples are, atg sézr, ‘a bull’, fem., ara gdo, ‘a cow’; Tea purush, 
Sa man’, fem., eat stiri, ‘a woman’; He Didi, ‘a brother’, fem., ated 
bahin, °a sister’; Taat pitd, ‘a father’, fem., AtTAaT mdtd, ‘a mother’. 

126. Nouns of agency in at retain the same form in either gender; 
as, €.9., wear gawaiyd, ‘a singer’, maraar dapatiyd, ‘a liar’, mase. or 
fem. 

127. In the fem. term., f, as found in Tatsama nouns, we have simply the 
regular Sanskrit fem. termination. But the same terminations im the fem. of 
Tadbhava nouns in d will be found to represent the Sanskrit fem. term., iid. 
Thug, as, e.g.; ghord, ‘a horse’, is for the Sanskrit ghotakah; so ghor#, ‘a mare’, 
is for the Sanskrit ghotiid, through an intermediate form, ghoriyd. Similar- 
ly, ahtrt, ‘a cowherdess’, from ahir, Sk. dbhéiah, has arisen from a Prakritic 
form abhtrikd, whence ahtrid, ahiriyd, uhtrt. Tadbhava feminines in n, in, nf, 
have probably all arisen from Sanskrit masc. bases in in, fem., inf. Thus, e.g. 
mdlin, ‘a gardener’s wife’, from mdlf, (Sk. mdlin, nom. sing., mdilf), is for 
mdlini; dhobin, ‘a washerman’, masc., dholi, for a form, dhdvint; sundrin or 
sundrnf, ‘a goldsmith’s wife’, points to a Sk. masc. base, svarnakdrin, (fem. 
svarnakdrint), for the more common evarnakdra. 


DECLENSION OF NOUNS. 


128. Declension respects those modifications of the noun 
by which are expressed the relations of number and case. 

a. Hindi, in common with all the Indo-Aryan languages, has lost 
the dual, and only recognizes a singular and plural. If, very rarely, 
we meet a Sanskrit dual form, as, ¢.g., Trat pitrau, ‘parents’, from 


tag, ‘father’, such forms have no organic connection with the 
language. 
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129. The distinctions of number and case are marked, in 
part, and in a limited and imperfect degree, by certain in- 
flectional changes; and in part, and more precisely, by the 
addition of certain particles to the base. Practically, Hindi 
has but one declension, from which certain classes of nouns 
exhibit slight variations, to be noted below. The following 
four rules cover all the inflectional changes to which sub- 
stantives are subject in the standard dialect. 

(1) Most Tadbhava masc. nouns in @ d, inflect the final 
vowel to z e, and those in wt az, to % en or % e, throughout 
the oblique singular; all other nouns, masc. or fem., are 
uninfilected in the singular. Examples of inflected nouns 
are the following: gen kuttd, ‘a dog’, obl. sing., aa kutte; 
arer ghord, ‘a horse’, obl. sing., até ghore; atar tdnbd, ‘cop- 
per’, obl. sing., ata tcnbe ; ataat baniyan, ‘a shopkeeper’, obl. 
sing., afaa baniyen or atta baniye; wat dhidn, ‘smoke’, obl. 
sing., we dhven. Examples of uninflected nouns are aret 
malt, ‘a gardener’, at ghar, ‘a house’, wear larki, ‘a girl’, 
arat mata, ‘a mother’, tatat biriyan, ‘time’, wa rat, ‘night’, 
etc., all which, as to form, may be either in the nom. or obl. 
sing. Similarly all Tatsama masc. nouns in @ @, as wert 
rijd, ‘a king’; wear ata, ‘spirit’, faa pitd, ‘father’, etc., 
rctain the same form unchanged throughout the singular. 

Exc. The following Tadbhava masc. nouns remain unchanged in 
the sing., cis. : alent Adhd, ‘a paternal uncle’, @en chachd, ‘a maternal 
uncle’, arat /d/d, ‘a school-master’, ‘a title of respect’, and a few other 
nouns expressive of relationship. 

a. A few Persian nouns, ending in the obscure 0 f, follow the 
analogy of inflected Tadbhavas and make the obl. sing. in We, as, ¢.g., 
ave: bandah, ‘a servant’, obl. sing., a bande. 

6. Occasionally the voc. sing., even of inflected Tadbhava masce. 
nouns, remains uninflected. Thus, ‘sun!’, is either @& dete, or 


aet betd. 
c. It is difficult to give any rule or rules, by which the beginner, 
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unacquainted with Sanskrit, may be able infallibly to distinguish 
Tadbhava masc. nouns in @f, from Tatsama nouns having the same 
termination. It will however be of service to observe, that 

Ist, All nouns of agency and relationship in at, and 

2nd, All abstract nouns in @, including especially a large number 
of common fem. nouns in @t, and a few in @f (@T), are pure Sanskrit 
and are never inflected. 

On the contrary, most common concrete terms in 4 are Tadbhava 
and masc., and are inflected as above to ¥ throughout the obl. sing. 
For example, the following, eis. : erat ditd, ‘a giver’, arreaean komaltd, 
‘softness’, Wear ichchhd, ‘desire’, Fem trishud, ‘thirst’, are thus indi- 
cated as Tatsama nouns and uninilected. But, on the contrary, the 
concrete terms, Wet giard, ‘a earthen jar’, AsaT larhd, ‘a boy’, 
wea yhutud, ‘the knee’, are Tadbhavas, and are inflected to % in the 
obl. sing. 

(2) All such masce. nouns as are inflected by the above 
rule to ¥ e or ¥ ex in the obl. sing., retain the same inflec- 
tion in the nom. plur. In all other masculine nouns the nom. 
sing. and plur. are alike. Thus agar larkd, ‘a boy’, obl. 
sing., wea larke, makcs its nom. plur. also aga larke, 
‘boys’; wat garhd, ‘a ditch’, obl. sing., 7% garhe, nom. plur., 
me garhe, ‘ditches’. stam rupiyd, ‘a rupee’, makes the obl. 
sing. and nom. plur., qaa rupaye, or saw rupae. On the 
other hand, az ghar, ‘a house’, agi yoddha, ‘a warrior’, are 
bhit, ‘a brother’, have in the nom. plur., also, az ghar, ‘hous- 
es’, agt yoddhd, ‘warriors’, até bhi, ‘ brothers’. 

a. Although, thus, in many nouns the number is not apparent from the ter- 
mination, yet practically this will be found to occasion no mnbiguity. As in 


the use of such English words as ‘ deer’, ‘sheep’, ete, the number is geucrally 


quite evident from the context. 

(3) All fem. nouns in #i, &7¢, 3 4, & %, make the nom. 
plur. in at «2; all other fem. nouns, in @ ez. 

a. Observe, that fem. nouns in a @, occasionally, and 
those in = 7, or 2 7, always, insert a cuphonic qa y before all 
such added terminations, ¥ ¢ final before 4 being regularly 


a Sa ee 
ie 


Se ee — + eee 
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shortened. Examples are agat larki, ‘a girl’, nom. plur., 
aetna larkiydn; Tara vidhi, ‘a divine law’, nom. plur., tatauai 
vidhiyan ; aea bastu, ‘a thing’, nom. plur., aerat bastucdn; 
are jor, ‘a wife’, nom. plur., arent yoru. But ara bit, a 
word’, a~ dher, ‘a shecp’, make the nom. plur., ara bdten, 
az bheren. 

a, Wear vichd, ‘a sacred ode’, and Wet ghufd, ‘a heavy cloud’, make 
the nom. plur. either aare richden, BER ghutden, or ATAU richdyen, 
gata ghatdyen. 

b. Avis rarely inserted as the euphonic letter instead of @y; 
chiefly after a labial vowel, as in ta bhauwen, ‘eyebrows’, nom. plur. 
of Ht Shaun; and in one instance, after € /, as in qareai putliwan, for 
qaraut putliydn, ‘dolls’, ‘ puppets’, from gait pull, 

c. A number of fem. nouns in ¥at iyd, chiefly diminutives, form 
the plur. by the addition of Anusrdr only; as Tetaan filiyd, Sa young 
hen’, nom. plur., tetaat filiydu; Tetaar dibiyd, “a small box’, nom. 
plur., fetaat dibiydn ; Tatgat chiriyd, ‘a bird’, nom. plur., Fateat, 
chiviyds. Similarly, Tawar vidhed, ‘a widow’, makes the nom. plur., 
Tawat cidhrdn. 

d. me gde or Wrst gdo, ‘a cow’, and tra rom, ‘fine hair’, ‘down’, 
both reject the final letter before the plur. terminations; as in the 
nom. plur., We gden, WE roen, 

e. The numerals, when used collectively, either as substantives or 
adjectives, make the nom. plur. in %t; otherwisc, the nom. plur. 
remains unchanged, as @tat chdson, nom. plur., ‘the four’, or ari Gre 
chidron ghore, ‘the four horses’; but @mt GTS chdr ghore, ‘ four owes’: 

(4) All nouns whatever, masc. and fem., terminate in @f 
ov, throughout the oblique plural; Anusvdr being dropped 
in the vocative only. 

a. In the case of nouns inflected to ze in the obl. sing., 
this termination ait ov is substituted for the final vowel. 
If the noun end in €/ or 2, the vowel, if long, is shortened, 
and a cuphonic q y is inserted before the termination. <A 
final long & w is shortened. In all other cases the termina. 
tion is simply addcd to the nom. sing, 
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Examples are, of nouns inflected to ¢ in the sing., ret 
ghord, ‘a horse’, obl. plur., aret ghorow, voc. plur., aret 
ghoro; am kutta, ‘a dog’, obl. plur., art kution, voc. plur., 
at kutio : of nouns in @ and ¢, fagt bidl/, ‘a cat’, obl. plur., 
Tatgqat billiyon, voc. plur., targa; arat dhob/, <a washerman’, 
obl. plur., wtaat dhobiyon, ; tata vidhi, ‘a law’, obl. plur., 
tanrat vidhiyon : of other nouns, qeaa pustak, ‘a book’, obl. 
plur., erat pustakon ; wa rat, ‘night’, obl. plur., aatrdton ; 
are joru, ‘a wife’, obl. plur. arwat jordon; faa pitd, ‘a 
father’, obl. plur., faarsit pitdon. 

a. Occasionally we meet with the obl. plurals, faat devton, wat 
rdjon, reat dtmon, from Fam devtd, ‘a deity’, wan rdjd, ‘a king’, 
wen dimd, ‘the spirit’; but these forms are incorrect, and have 
not the sanction of good usage. They correctly follow the usage 
of all Tatsama nouns, and for the obl. plur. add the termination 
to the nom. sing., making 2aarat devtdon, Wearat rdjdon, wrearat 
dtindon. 

b. The following nouns, viz. , tz gde, ‘a cow’, tra rom, ‘down’, 
tita gdnw, ‘a village’, ata nd, ‘a name’, eta ddnic, ‘a time’, uta 
panw, ‘the foot’, drop the final letter before the obl. plur. termination. 
In the last four the Anusrdr before the final consonant is also often 
dropped, so that the obl. plur. of these nouns, becomes mat gdon, trait 
roon, Wat gdon, ATH ndon, erat ddon, avat pdon. 

130. In the Braj dialect, % is rarely substituted for ¥ in the obl. 
sing. of Tadbhava nouns in @f, as in Ha for Wa; but more common- 
ly the inflection remains as in High Hindi. A voc. sing. in wf 
from masc. nouns in ®, is occasionally found, as atte, ‘ O gardener’; 
carraat, ‘O Lord’, from arent, carat. In the nom. plur. of fem. 
nouns, @ is often substituted for %, as in 1a for 7, ‘nights’. The 
nom. plur. of fem. nouns in € is often formed by the addition of 
Anuscdr, as in tat, for arteat, ‘ books’; weal, for wreat, ‘friends’. An 
irregular masc. nom. plur., Attaat, ‘a class of servants’, is found in 
the Prem Sdgar. In the obl. plur., St is occasionally eriddhied to Bt, 
as in wet for wat, ‘houses’; but, more commonly, the obl. plur. is 
formed by the termination 4 or fa. A final long vowel is shortened 
before these letters, and @ sometimes inscrted after a final ©. 
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Examples are, urut, ‘a sinner’, obl. plur., wtfaa, afata, or wrfaaa; act, 
‘a woman’, obl. plur., atic or aticaa ; Wg, ‘a tree’, obl. plur., ea; 
arg, ‘a foot’, obl. plur., uraa.* 

131. In the dialect of the Rémdyan, as in many modern eastern 
dialects, a final long vowel in nouns is regularly shortened through- 
out. Thus, for Feel, ‘a bridegroom’, we have Tee ; for Wet, ‘an 
earthen jar’, @é; for at, ‘a woman ’, wiz, etc., ete. 

a. All nouns whatever, in this dialect, are declined in precisely the 
same way. The class of (High Hind{) Tadbhava substantives in Wt 
does not exist, and all nouns are unchanged in the sing., except that 
for the acc. or dat., the termination fz or T@ is often added to the unin- 
flected base ; thus, trate or war¥, ‘Ram’, or ‘to Rim’, atate or araty, 
‘the sage’, or ‘to the sage’. In the following, this form is apparently 
used as an abl.; Wate Ue, RIL aera wret, ‘the king, having made 
inquiry of his Guru and performed the family rites’. Occasionally, 
at the end of a line, in old Hind{ poetry, we find the termination @, 
commonly represented by Anusedr. It may be added (1) to a nom. 
sing.; a8, WHA YAY, ‘to-day there is no doubt’, in which case it is to 
be regarded as a neuter termination ; or (2) to an aco. sing., as Baa 
wild, ‘together with Sugriv’. The voc. sing. is regularly like the nom. 

b. The nom. plur. of all nouns, masc. and fem., is like the nom. 
sing.; the obl. plur. is formed by adding 4, =@ or fe, to the nom. 
sing.; a8, from ata, ‘a sage’, obl. plur., ATare; ¥t, ‘a god’; obl. plur., 
Bure ; amg, ‘a woman’, obl. plur., atiza. In some instances, We is 
added after a vowel-termination, the euphonic & being characteristi- 
cally omitted ; as in AAAS, dat., ‘to the eager’, from SATA. 

c. In a single instance, we find in the Rdmdyan a fem. nom. plur. 
in @, vis., AT¥, ‘“eyebrows’,t from @i. € is here to be regarded as mere- 
ly euphoniec, in place of the more common W or @. Also we have a 
single instance of a masc. nom. plur. in ft, in a@sraat, ‘ musicians’.t 

d. The following Sanskrit case-forms occur, vis.; mase. instr. sing., 
Sita, ‘with an arrow’; also Yaa, used adverbially, joyfully’; neut. ace. 


* For the rejection of g, Vid. § 13u, (4) b. 

{ aATa aaa qica we az, ‘angry grew Lakshman, knitted were his eye- 
brows’. 

; Sag GHA AAAAl AAT | Ut fed ava Baarat, ‘the servants all, and 


the different musicians, he loaded ~ gifts and honor’. 
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sing., Wei, ‘Brahma’; maso. abl. sing., Were, ‘from (their) rank’; neut. 
loc. sing., Wate, ‘in the heart’; masc. nom. plur., 4a, ‘men’; masc. 
voo. sing., wea, ‘O king !’; fem. voc. sing., ata, °O Sita ?’. 

e. In many instances, we find in the Rdémdyan the termination 
Git, added to substantives and words used substantively ; as STAT, Sat, 
wat; etc, This, however, is not a case-ending, but serves merely to 
emphasize the noun, and is therefore equivalent to the High Hindi 
emphatic particle, at :* ¢.g., wat @na< 4 WE Here, ‘even one blind or 
deaf would not speak thus’. 

132. The Mérwéari, as also the other Rajputanaé dialects, and the 
Kumifon{ and Garhwiali, exhibits @, instead of at, as the sign of the 
nom. sing. of all Tadbhava mase. nouns; which, again, is inflected in 


the obl. sing. to WT, instead of ¥, in all the dialects in question. Thus, — 


e.g., for the High Hindi, @ret, ‘a horse’, we have Strat, obl. sing., Bret. 
All other nouns agree with the High Hindi throughout the singular. 

a. But the case of the agent, in Marwari nouns of this class, ends. 
in %, and to this form no postposition is affixed. Thus we have 
are = are 2. In all other nouns, the case of the agent sing., is like 
the nom. All Marwari nouns have also an inflected loc. sing. in 2, 
as, ¢.g., Ur, ‘in the house’, are, ‘on the horse’. 

6. The nom. plur. of all Marwari Tadbhava masc. nouns in @t, 
ends in @f. Thus, from ret, ‘a horse’, we have the nom. plur., BIST, 
‘horses’. Mewari, Garhwali, and Kuméoni all follow the same rule. 
Other Méywari mase. nouns are unchanged in the nom. plural. All 
Marwari fem. nouns make the nom. plur. in @t; @ final, before this 
termination, is hurdened to ¥. Examples are, @rgt, ‘a mare’, num. 
plur., @teat; ara, ‘a word’, nom. plur., atat. The obl. plur. form of 
all Marwari nouns terminates in @t. The above rules for Marwari 
declension apply tu all the Rajputana dialects. 

133. The peculiarities of the remaining dialects will be sufficiently 
clear from the tables of declension. As they have no literature, it 
is unnecessary to enter ito further detail. 

134. In strict truth, the rules above given cover the whole sub- 
ject of the declension of nouns. And it is to be noted, that to a 


by the elision of h, and sandhi of the then concurrent vowels, so that, e.g, ckay 
is for ekahi. 
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very limited extent in High Hindi, more freely in Braj poetry and 
almost constantly in all archaic Hindi, the oblique form of the noun 
may of itself, without the aid of any additional word, express any of 
the relations denoted by the seven oblique cases of the Sanskrit. But 
inasmuch as this scanty declensional system, almost denuded of the 
ancient Sanskrit case-endings, was found inadequate to express with- 
out ambiguity the various relations of the noun in a sentence, certain 
particles are in the modern dialects regularly appended to the obli- 
que form of the noun. These particles are, most of them, similar to 
prepositions in English, but as they invariably follow the noun, are 
accurately termed postpositions. 

135. Although the relation of the noun to these casos Gone is 
certainly less intimate than that of the Latin or Sanskrit case- 
terminations to the stem, still, reasons of practical convenience have 
led most grammarians to arrange the declension of the noun after 
the Sanskrit model in eight cases, as follows ; Nominative, Accusative, 
Dative, Agent, Ablative, Genitive, Locative, and Vocative. 

a. What we have termed the case of the Agent, has usually been called, 
after the terminology of Sanskrit grammars, the Instrumental-case. But as, 


in Hindi, this case never denotes the instrument, but the agent only, it seems 
better to drop a term which can only mislead. | 


136. The following table exhibits the postpositions, as they are 
usually assigned to express the functions of the several cases. 


——_ ee 


em mei ae ae ellie 


TABLE 1: 


—s a Pe eee ee. eee ee eee. ee. eee ee 


‘sbynayy 18 - 
tw 6 & bts E E 
K ep g & ¥ 
sipnipgy q, ta « ££ 
gi ae Ws die "ft £ E [: Be 
S 6 
a ‘Wag a 
g ig te ie ite 4516 1 w ie 
4 oc 
5 “sinvuvy Te ac E dg a ; 
a dg ae aw aa _ ¢ deg 2 5 AE 
oa oi 
$PCT VOUT 7 Bag od E 
ds re we Ge Yt: J 5 E 
$ 
Q 
: - 3 3 
g 4¢ 4 8 8 6 ® # A Ff 8 


* Also, in the Bhatti dialect of Chan 
§ Also, among the moderns, aq. 


t Among the Mairs, also 


d, wy. 
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POSTPOSITIONS. 
E E Ry = s a 
= : 3 S 5 S 
& ss ee a mS 
ara. adiad = REA, ATS,* HH.) Bi. ane. aR, &. 
a. a. Wanting. Wanting.|Wanting.| Wanting. 
7 2. a4, ¥. Baa, 34]... at. 
a. a, 2 a wa, a. | at 
oe a. ee ee 
ar, infl. | at, infl. an, We, Ae, Hey, infl. wz, infl wR.) Az. TH. 
eal, (mat ?) Hz, He, BI. 
a MZ, infl. fem. wre. ... s 
@, infl. fem. &. a 
at. a, at. Fe, AE, Alte, aTe,| F a. 
ater, 7S, 2g, FARTS 
az. i @, Ux, Hare. Uz, az, ure. 
AK. ai. Waa, Ata. § ee as 
i, m, etc. f Also, in Chand, WW, Tk, AH, Mii, ang and ay. 
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137. Besides the postpositions enumerated in the table, the follow. 
ing may be noted. &, in the ace. sing., is found occasionatly in 
eastern Hindi; it is evidently identical with the termination of the 
accusative in Bangali. @€ and 34 are sometimes found for the abl. 
postposition 8. @ is sometimes colloquially added to 8 in the Doab, 
thus, 3 @; it emphasizes the idea of ‘source’, ‘ beginning’; thus, aeTg 
2 @ at am, ‘quite from the mountain to the river’. at, (@, t,) is 
the genitive sign in Panjabi; it is, however, occasionally found in 
books written in western Hindi, as also 3 (Panj.), acc., for St. 

138. The postposition &1 may be expressed by the English prepo- 
sion ‘to’, when indicating the dative case. When it is the sign of 
the accusative, it is incapable of any separate translation, but 
gives a certain definiteness to the noun with which it is con- 
nected. It may be here remarked that the accusative appears in 
Hindi under two forms, the one being identical with the nominative, 
the other consisting of the noun, inflected where possible, with the 
addition of the postposition @1. As the sign of the accusative after 
verbs of motion, &T must be translated by ‘to’, as @X &T Bat, ‘go to 
the house’. @¥ is used, in the standard dialect, only with the reflexive 
pronoun @1G, in the form, waa a¥. It is exactly equivalent to @&t as 
the sign of the direct object of a verb. Strictly speaking, @ is the 
Engl., ‘by’, but in rendering into English idiom, it will be found 
necessary to translate the case of the agent precisely as the nomi- 
native. The full explanation of the use of this case is necessarily 
deferred to the chapter on verbs. The abl. postposition, @, is some- 
times to be translated ‘from’ or ‘ by’, and sometimes, ‘ with’. 


139. The gen. postposition, at kd, is, accurately speaking, 
an adjective particle, equivalent to such English phrases as 
‘pertaining to’, ‘ belonging to’, etc. The noun, by the addi- 
tion of this particle, is in reality converted into a posses- 
sive adjective ;* which, as will hereafter appear, follows the 


* The following remarks by Prof. Lassen, well illustrate this point. He 
speaks of the corresponding Marathi gen. in chd, but his remarks apply 
equally to the Hindf: ‘ Mahratthi nimirum non dicunt, ‘ patris cquun’, ‘ oppidt 
cives’, sed ‘paternum equum’, ‘oppidanos cives’, Adjectivum autem quum sit, 
facile apparet cur terminatio pro vario regiminis genere varietur’. 


Inst. Ling. Prac. p. 54. 
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regular rules for the inflection of adjectives, and is made 
to agree with the noun it defines in gender, number and 
case. 7 

140. The following rules regulate the use of the three 
forms of the genitive postposition. 

(1) ar ka is used before all masc. nouns in the nom. 
sing., or in that form of the acc. which is the same as the 
nom. sing. 

(2) & ke is used before all masc. nouns when in any case 
but the nom. sing. The only exception has been stated un- 
der rule (1). - 

(3) at k¢ is used before all fem. nouns in any case what- 
ever, singular or plural. The following examples will make 
the matter clear. Thus we say ;— 


rat ar aet dhobi kd betd, ‘the washerman’s son’. 

arat ® AS mili ke bete, ‘the gardener’s sons’. 

BS BH TEM UC burhai ke larke pur, ‘on the carpenter’s child’. 

ITH RMA A rij he gdon men, ‘in the king’s villages’. 

Great wr ax panditon kd ghar, ‘the house of the pundits’. 

grere at art brdhman ki pothi, ‘the Braéhman’s book’. 

Tra Bl MNT AL rij ki dyydt par, on the king’s command’. 

Svat at ara ishiar ki bdten, ‘the words of God’. 

ueret al atizat at pahdron ki chotion par, ‘on the peaks of the 

mountains’. 

N.B. The student will carefully observe that the gender or number 
of the noun to which the gen. particle is attached, has nothing what- 
ever to do with the inflection of the particle. It is determined solely 
by the gender, number and case of the jo//owing noun. 

141. Of the various postpositions commonly assigned to the loc. 
case, @ is the English ‘in’; a is ‘on’; am and a@a@m alike denote 
the limit to which, ‘up to’, ‘as far as’. 

a. It should be observed, that, in fact, the locative, like the accu- 
sative, has two forms, the one consisting of the oblique form of 
the noun, singular or plural, with one of the locative postpositions 
attached ; and the other form consisting of such oblique form only, 
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the postpositions being omitted. In the case of uninflected sing. 
nouns, the latter form will of course be identical with the nom. sing. 
Thus we may say, 38 Ba A, or Ta BAM, ‘at that time’; amt # are, 
or WX & ate #, ‘in the middle of the city’. 

b. That this is a true locative case, is plain from the fact that the 4 final of 
the gen. postpositions and of adjectives, is always inflected to e before the form 
in question, even when it is similar to the nom. sing. Nor is it correct to 
regard the postposition as in this case arbitrarily omitted. In reality, we have 
here simply a trace of the ancient inflectional system of declension. The in- 
flectional ending has, indeed, in the majority of nouns, entirely disappeared, 
leaving the noun, if singular, in form like the nominative, but the real cha- 
racter of the word is discernible from its power to occasion the inflection of 
any attributive adjunct. 

142. The remarks made above as to the meaning and use of the 
postpositions, apply, for the most part, equally to the corresponding 
dialectic postpositions. The obl. postposition, @, or @, used in the 
Braj and other dialects, must always be translated ‘from’ or ‘by’, 
never, ‘with’. The Braj form, 9, is almost always rendered ‘on’, but 
rarely is used in the sense of ‘ by’, where, in High Hindi, we would 
have 3.* at or @t are exactly equivalent to am. 

143. The gen. postposition appears in the Rémdyan under three 
different forms, viz., ®{ or &t, obl. masc., We, fem., Ris+ Ae, in- 
flected, before fem. nouns only, to @I<; 4, to which we may assign the 
fem. inflected form, ®. As these are apt to confuse the beginner, we 
give the following examples of the use of each form: Dy Se We aw 
Tare &at, ‘the Lord said, It is the poison of the moon, brother’; 
Tae 4 Mare AI Heat, ‘the pain of the creatures is not removed’; 
atteaenta ara Tare &, ‘whose gain is the injury of others’ well-being’; 
BlaT wHiL RE Taya, guard Sita’, or ‘keep a watch of Sita’; waa 
Wien BAA We Bat, ‘the first (form of) devotion is association with 
the good.’ @ is also used before masc. nouns in an oblique case ; 
CH ATE FT ware a ara, ‘I may not be killed by any one’, /it., ‘die, killed 
by any one’; Bratt a erat St wraarat, ‘that immortal One, whose 
handmaid thou art’; ata aerat mi, ‘the welfare of Tulsi’; ga a wR 
"ee Bere, ‘Umi, this is the greatness of the good’. Besides these the 
regular inflections, &® and wt, are also found in the Réméyun; so also, 
rarely, the Kanauji gen. sign, #1, and the Braj, #. The numerous 


* Vid. Syntax. f Also, melri gratia, ax. 
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forms of the loc. postposition scarcely require illustration, as they 
are not likely to be confounded with other words. The Sanskrit Waa, 
often corrupted to Wea, in the sense of aM, ‘up to’, is rarely met; 
an example is Orewa WR Wea, ‘for as far as a yojan’. 

144. The Marwari forms call for little remark. The gen. post- 
positions, 21, Z, tt, correspond in usage respectively to wT, ®, wat, in 
the standard dialect ; with the single exception, that when the gen. 
denotes possession or duty, 2 is used before masc. nouns in the obl. 
sing., instead of tt. The same remarks apply to the use of &, fT, 
at, etc., in Mewdri. Examples are, aaTe tt Favate gas @, ‘the ruler 
of Bathoth is Ding Ji’; & arera 2 ax amin, ‘he went to the Brah- 
man’s house’; #9 Ewer T tag, ‘ten thousand of treasure’. &, for &T, 
(=aAT,) is occasionally found, as faa a @a, ‘the god of gods’. The 
gen. postpositions, at and Sat (—aAt,) so far as we are aware, are used 
only in poetry. Examples are, wat eat SNK = US Ht WATS, ‘a steam- 
er’; Tegt wat wara, ‘the Nawé4b of Delhi’. att (for aa) occurs, in 
one instance only, in the Prem Sdgar, with the 2nd pers. pron., a- 
wat, ‘your’, for rent. aitz, often Are, (=%,) ‘in’, in Mar. is regularly 
used as a postposition, as Wat amet alte, ‘dust on the turban’; but 
it more rarely occurs in its primitive sense as a substantive, in con- 
struction with a preceding genitive, as Ham & Hitz, ‘in the country’, 
for TAR afe=ay A; we 2 alte, ‘in captivity ar ®#. The same 
usage with the dialectic equivalents of @ occasionally occurs in the 
Rdmdyan and other archaic Hindi poetry. In the colloquial, aut is 
often treated as a predicative adjective, and is then made to agree 
with the subject of the sentence in gender and number. ‘Thus they 
say, SUM Ia aut wat, ‘the shopkeeper went as far as the village’; 
Wiraat ATat aut tat, ‘the washerwoman went as far as the lake’. 
The following sentences illustrate the remaining Mar. postpositions : 
gmx Tama wae Amat, ‘he has seized ‘and carried off Dangar Sing’; 
ais THe Bz, ‘having climbed upon the fort’. ®t is sometimes 
construed with the genitive, like airy, as BET & wae, ‘on the horse’. 
% is used like @, as WATT 8 wt AES, ‘he fought with the English’. 

145. In western Hindi, I have met an acc. and dat. postposition fT, 
=a. It is evidently connected with the corresponding Mar. @, Panj. 
#. 7 as the gen. postposition, is the regular substitute for @T in 
Panjabi; it is found very rarely BS western Hindi. <M, though 
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really a participle from ae, ‘to do’, or ‘make’, is colloquially used 
as a postposition with the inflected forms of both nouns and pronouns, 
throughout the Ganges valley. It is equivalent to ¥ in the sense of 
‘from’ or ‘by’; it is never to be rendered ‘with’. Thus we may say, 
UM BK Wea, ‘free from sin’, for way wea or ara wea. But in the 
following from the Ramdyan, it is equivalent to H, ‘in’; at Va aa are 
Wt ah, ‘fastened like arrows in (his) mother’s seat : aret very 
rarely occurs as a dialectic substitute for aa. 


146. The word ara log, Sk. and Garh., ara, is appended 

to plural nouns when it is intended to denote the plural as 
aclass. The plural inflection is then added, not to the noun 
itself, but to the appended ara. In the case of inflected 
Tadbhavas in at, the noun is inflected to ve before the word 
ama, whether in the nom. or obl. plur. In all other cases, 
the noun in connection with art remains uninflected. 
. Examples are, nom. plur., trem @ta rdjé log, ‘kings’, as a class; 
Urat Arat H dhodi logon men, ‘among washermen’; wra Arat Bt havi 
logon ko, ‘to poets’. Thus, such a phrase as ‘ten kings came’, we 
must translate, TH Wat Wie das raja de, as there is no reference to 
kings as a class; but the phrase, ‘kings are wealthy’, as referring 
to the class, ‘kings’, must be translated, treat Gia wat 81a & rdjd log 
dhani hote hain. 

q. This usage of the word amt is properly confined to nouns denot- 
ing persons, though it is occasionally used, perhaps jocosely, in 
reference to animals, by the common people, who might say, e.g., 
eat ata bandar log, much as we would say, ‘the monkey folk’. It 
has indeed been strenuously denied that @ra is ever used except in 
reference to persons, but the word occurs with Wm in the following 
phrase from the Ramdyan; 9M Arm ta Tez, ‘they killed deer with 
the arrow’. 

6. The word. art is often used alone where in English we have 
‘they’, in the sense of ‘ people, in general’; as Anat Hea &, ‘ they say’, 
=Frenoch, ‘on dit’. nt has also a feminine form, wre, ‘woman’, 
but this is never appended as a sign of plurality to other nouns. 

c. Besides @ra, the word a, ‘host’, is also occasionally added to 
nouns to denote plurality, but its use in prose is rare, and is restricted. 
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to a few nouns, as, e.g., Saat mat, ‘the gods’, arar way, ‘the stars’, etc. 
The word 3a, ‘all’, is also colloquially added as a sign of plurality, 
instead of @ra, in some eastern dialects. 

147. In poetry, besides tr#, many other words also are appended 
to nouns as indicative of plurality or multitude) The most common 
are the following, ciz.: @@, as WUC 8%, ‘mountains’; wa, as We WW, 
‘worshippers’; Taant, as treat faat, ‘sunbeams’; WHA, as WT GRA, 
‘animals’; aa, as 31a ATA, ‘sages ’; WHE, as UG THE, ‘sins’, i.c., 
‘the whole of my sins’; Gara, as a Bara, ‘the good ’, t.e., ‘the 
assemblage of the good’; @€u, as He ew, ‘warriors’; WAaTS, as ag, 
waqere. ‘young Brahmins’; ora, as mia Sta, ‘the monkeys’; Wire, as 
WA BH, ‘sins’. The word wraet is added to a few nouns to denote 
order in a line; as Craven, ‘the line of hair along the breast 
bone’; @aanraat, ‘a flock of cranes’, as always flying in a line. Two 
nouns of plurality are occasionally appended to a word, as Fagat 
Tamt aey, ‘a multitude of demons’. 

_ a. In many cases the noun of plurality may be translated, ‘ assem- 
blage’, ‘ multitude’, ‘ flock’, etc., but very often it will be found that 
English idiom will only admit the translation of the noun as a sim- 
ple plural. The above words are by no means all equivalent to @ta, 
nor are they all used interchangeably among themselves. 

148. As Hindi has no article, the distinction indicated in English 
by the definite and indefinite article, cannot always be expressed in 
Hindi. ret may be either ‘a horse’ or ‘the horse’; Feat may be 
‘women’ or ‘the women’. The indefinite article may be sometimes 
rendered by the numeral ®m, ‘one’, or the indefinite pronoun, &T®, 
‘some’, ‘any’; but it is oftener incapable of translation. The definite 
article, occasionally, when strongly demonstrative, may be expressed 
by the remote demonstrative pronoun, ag. In the case of nouns in 
the accusative, the force of the definite article may be often express- 
ed by the use of the form with @t, as @r@ &1, which may mean, ‘ the 
horse’. But the student must not therefore understand that the aco. 
with at is always to be rendered with the definite article. 

149. In exhibiting the declension of nouns according to 
the foregoing rules, it will be convenient to classify them 
according to gender in two declensions, each of which has 
two varieties. 
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The first declension will comprise all masculines. Of 
this declension the first variety will include all Tadbhava* 
nouns in = or wt which are inflected in the obl. sing. to 
zw or %, and the second variety, all other masculine nouns. 
Nouns of the first variety are declined like 


great ghord, ‘a horse’. 
’ : . 


SINGULAR. 


N. eet ghord, ‘a horse’. 
Ac. @ret ghord or BTS MT ghore ko, 
‘a horse’, or ‘to a horse’. 
D. ate at ghore ko, ‘to a horse’. 
Ag. @t@ 2 ghore ne, ‘by a horse’. 
Ab. 88 8 ghore se, ‘from a horse’. 
G. Gre at (Mor i) ghore kd (ke 
or ki,) ‘of a horse’, ‘ horse’s’. 
L. Ge a, Ww, am, aeK, ghore 
men, par, tak, talak, ete., 

‘in, on, to a horse’. 


V. @ Bre he ghore, ‘O horse’. 


PLURAL. 
N. ate ghore, ‘ horses’. 
Ac. até ghore or Brat Rt ghoron ko, 
‘horses’ or ‘ to horses ’, 
D. erat wt ghoron ko, ‘to horses’. 
Ag. att & ghoron ne, ‘ by horses’. 
Ab. aret 8 ghoron se, ‘from horses’. 
G.  arat ait (& or at) ghoron kd (ke 
or kz), ‘horses’ or ‘of horses’, 
L. Gret 8, az, am, aa ghoron 
men, par, tak, talak, ete., 
‘in, on, to horses’. 


V, =& Gat he ghoro, ‘O horses’. 


a. The second variety of masculine declension includes 
all other masculine nouns of whatever termination, and may 


be represented by uz ghar, ‘a house’. 


It differs from the 


above, only in that the inflection of the noun is confined 
to the oblique plural. As the postpositions are the same 
with all nouns, it will be unnecessary to give the remain- 
ing paradigms in detail. It will be remembered that the 
second form of the loc. is like the nom. 


az ghar, ‘a house’. 


SINGULAR. 


N. wz ghar, ‘a house’. 


PLuRAL. 


N. wae ghar, ‘ houses’. 


Ao. @t ghar or Wx @t ghar ko, Ac, Bt ghar or art Rt gharon ko, 


‘a house’ or ‘to a house’. 


‘houses’ or ‘ to the houses’. 


* Vid. § 60. 
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So also is declined the Tatsama noun, 


wat rdéjd, ‘a king’. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
N. went rdjd, ‘the king’. N. wen rd7d, ‘kings’. 
Ac. want rdjé or treat @ rdjdé ko, Ac. Wen rdjd or cravat Ht rdjdon 
‘the king’. ko, ‘the kings’. 


So also decline masc. nouns ending in any other vowel, 
as the following: 


arent mdli, ‘a gardener’. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
N. aret mdi, ‘a gardener’. N. aret mdii, ‘ gardeners’. 
Ao. areat mdi or Aven Bt mali ko, Ac. aret mdf or atkaat Bt mdliyon 
‘a gardener’. ko, ‘ gardeners’. 
Terex bichchhi, ‘a scorpion’. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 


N. fawg dichchiti, ‘a scorpion’. N. Taeg bichchhi, ‘scorpions’. 
Ac, Fareg bichchhu or Tareq cat bich- Ac. Tag bichchhi or Teregpat ar 
chhié ko, ‘a scorpion’. bichchhuon ko, ‘scorpions’. 
150. The second declension comprises all feminine 
nouns. The first variety includes all feminines in ¢ 2, 
&¢,3u ors %; the second variety, all other feminines. 


As an example of the first variety, we may take 
Grat pothi, ‘a book’. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
N. @rat pothi, ‘a book’. N. atrwat pothiydn, ‘ books’. 
Ac. frat pothé or treat Bt pothiko, Ac. Uttwat pothiydn or Arraat wt 
‘a book’. pothiyon ko, * books’. 


Like arm is declined 
wis dnsi, ‘a tear’. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
N. aig dnst, a tear’. N. wigat dnsudn, ‘tears’. 
Ac. wtg dust or aig at dust ko, Ac. wtgat dusudn or wigat art 
‘atear’. . dnsuon ko, ‘tears’. 
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a. The second variety of fem. declension may be illus- 
trated by the word 


wa rat, ‘night’. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
N. wa rd, ‘night’. N. wai rdten, ‘nights’. 
Ac. Wa rét or Ta &t rdt ko, = Ao. WA rdten or Wat At rdton ko, 
‘night’. ‘nights’. 


As an example of fem. nouns in = we take 


arat mdtd, ‘a mother’. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. [‘mothers’. 
N. arent maid, ‘a mother’. N. ataré mdiden or arat mdtd, * 
Ac. arat mdié or arat @&1 maid Ac. araré mdtden or Ararat & 
ko, ‘a mother’. mdtdon ko, ‘mothers’. 


151. The following tables present the chief forms of dialectic de- 
clension. It will be noticed that the case of the Agent is wanting 
in the modern eastern dialects given, viz., the Avadhi, Riw&{ and 
Bhojpuri. The peculiar construction with @, elsewhere referred to, is 
distinctively a western idiom, and is not found in the local speech 
much east of Cawnpore. In the column representing the Old 
Parbf of the Rémayan, the word We, (for the regular form, eet, ‘an 
earthen jar’,) is taken as a representative of the declension instead of 
TST, which, though universally employed in the modern dialects, 
does not occur in the Raéméyan. 

152. It is to be observed that not only in the old Pirbf, as indicated in the 
tables, but in most Hindi poetry, the postpositions, though sometimes used, 
are as often omitted, and the oblique form of the noun, if there be such, or if 
not, the nom. form, may represent any one of the cases. The same peculiarity 
appears, though to a much more limited extent, in some Braj prose. This 
omission of the postpositions is not to be regarded as mere poetic license. 
The classic poetry, which is still held as the model for poetical composition, 
presents the language at a much earlier stage than the modern Hindi. Tulsi 
Das, whose Rdmdyarn is held as the standard of poetical excellence, wrote in 
the latter half of the 16th century. Kabir, whose writings are also highly 
esteemed, wrote over a hundred years before Tulsf Das. In this old Hind{ 
- poetry we see the Prakrit speech just at, or rather just past, a transition 
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period. Inits last stage of decay the ancient case-terminations had been 
almost all lost, so that one form, very often the ancient genitive, had to express 
all the various relations formerly distributed among six cases. It was out of 
this state of things that the modern system of declension by postpositions, not 
all at once, but gradually arose, as it was felt to be demanded by the utterly 
decayed state of the languuge. The ancient Hindf poetry exhibits the langu- 
age just at the beginning of this period of grammatical reform. Postpositions 
are indeed used, but sparingly as compared with modern Hindi prose, 
and the Prakrit system of declension still largely prevails. But this ancient 
declension, so abraded and worn out as scarcely to deserve the name, is accu- 
rately represented not by eight, but by two, or, if we count a vocative which 
now and then appears, three cases only. The recognition of this is essential 
to the grammatical understanding of ancient Hindi verse. 

153. As the various forms of declension, except the first, agree in all cases 
but the nom. plur., we give only one paradigm in full. The dialectic declen- 
sion of nouns belonging to the second variety of High Hindi declension, differs 
from that of other masc. nouns, only in the omission of the inflection in the 
obl. sing. and nom. plur., as in the standard dialect. It is therefore unneces- 
sary to give any separate paradigm of nouns of this class. The few forms in 
brackets are supplied from analogy. 
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TABLE IL: 
argt, ‘a horse’; 


Kana. 


High Hinds. 


SINGULAR. 


PLURAL. 


Ste. | agra Set La. | argt b a 
arate | Sreetee | Sieh ek ey “io 
ara. | ater. | avd. aret. oe 


* Although, in this dialect, the postpositions are regularly and commonly 
But ne, the postposition of the agent, is never used. ‘f Besides the word sab, 
to n ors. f[EHither of these forms may be declined throughout. In the 
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DIALECTIC MASCULINE DECLENSION. 
Pur. az. H., wet, ‘a jar’. 


Xe 

x ‘2 = Seo 
“ =~ sx ° 
E S an = re ‘3 

ae Ss am 8 = > 

8 = » ~ nm 
& KX S x 6S os 

Grer. GIST. We. ae: wre. | an, an: 
3 


Wanting. | Wanting.| Wanting. 
atear a. | wag a. | aK es 
GSA RL. | LATS BL QT Hi. 


aigar, etc. | Ears. GTX. 


arg] | emg w. |are | 


omitted, yet they are occasionally added to the base, as in the other dialects. 
log is also added to denote plurality ; rarely the noun is inflected in the plural 
Avadhf plural, ghorén is also used. i 
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TABLE III: 
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DIALECTIC FEMININE DECLENSION. 


2nd Variety ; ata, ‘a thing’. 


‘03pq paounouold oq ppnos at 4eq4 ‘Tem 
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Origin of the Declensional forms. 


154. In all Tatsama nouns and many Tadbhavas, the distinctive termina- 
tion of the Sanskrit nom. sing., has entirely disappeared in modern High 
Hindi. In archaic and poetic Hind{, as also in Naipali and other Himalayan 
dialects, w final often remains in masc. nouns, where it represents the Prak. 
termination o, for the Sk. ah; as, e.g., in desu, for Prak. deso, Sk. deshah, H. H. 
desh; and ldhu, Prak. ldho, Sk. ldbhah, H. H. ldbh.* 

a. Tadbhava masc. nouns in 4, inflected to e in the sing., always represent 
Sanskrit or Prakrit nouns formed by adding the affix ka to bases in wu. This 
added & was first rejected by § 78, and then the concurrent vowels were com- 
bined. Thus, e.g., for the Sk. ghata, we have a Prak. theme, ghataka, nom. 
sing., ghatakah, whence, by §§ 78, 69, c., & being rejected, and the final ah 
changed to 0, we have a form gharao, which by Sandhi, yields first a form in 
au, the common Braj termination; which, again, is softened to o in gharo, as 
in most western dialects, and is finally reduced to @ in the High Hindi form, 
ghard. By asimilar process, we obtain in succession from the Sk. melakuh, 
for melah, the forms, melao, Mar. melo, H. H. meld. 

6b. Tadbhava nouns fem. in ¢ commonly stand for Sanskrit or Prakrit nouns 
ending in the fem. affix 74d, whence have arisen, successively, forms in 7¢ and 
iyd.f By a similar process are explained the Avadhi fem. nouns in ¢évd; as, 
e.g., nadivd, (H. H. nadf,) which presupposes a Prak. theme, nadikd. After 
the same analogy are derived fem. nouns in z#, as, eg., bdldé, for Sk. bdluka, 
whence, Prak. bdalud, Av. bdluyd, H. H. bald. Similarly we explain a few Tad- 
bhava masc. nouns in ¢ and 7; as, e.g., from Sk. dhdvikah, H. H. dhobi, through 
intermediate forms, dhdvio, dhobiyd, and also, H. H. bichchhi, for a Prak. form, 
vinchhuo, for vulgar Sk. vrishchukuh, for vrishchikuh. | 

155. Except in the case of inflected Tadbhava masc. nouns in 4, the Hindf 
has retained, in the sing., no trace of the old Sanskrit or Prakrit declensional 
system. In the case of these nouns in 4, the original addition of the affix ka, 
has served so far to retard the process of phonetic decay, as to preserve in the 
obl. sing. termination e, the remainder of the Sk. gen. sing. Thus, eg., the 
gen. sing. of the Sk. ghofakah, has successively passed through the following 
changes, all of which are explicable by principles laid down in Chap III, viz. 
Sk. gen. sing. gholakasya, Prak. ghodukasea, ghodaassa, ghodadha, ghodad, and, 
y being euphonically inserted, ghoraya, whence H. H. obl. sing. ghore.$ In 
the Marwari and some other dialects, y apparently was not inscrted, so that 


* Vid. §§ 65, 75, 75, a. In Bhagelkhand{, as represented in the Baptist 
translation of the N. T., Serampore, 1821, this u is added, from analogy, even 
to Arabic and Persian nouns, as, e.g., shaksu, shuhru, for shakhs, shahr. 


¢ Vid. §§ 77, b. (1), 127. t Vid. §§ 77, 77 6 
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from the sandhi of the concurrent vowels, ad, we have the obl. sing., ghord. In 
such eastern forms as ghoravd, v, instead of y, has apparently been inserted in 
the place of the lost k. 

b. I am inclined to think that the hi or hin which we find in the obl. sing., in 
archaic Hindi, is to be identified with the same termination which occurs in 
the loc. sing. of certain Prakrit dialects, as, e.g., in aggihin, for Sk. agnes, H. H. 
dg men. It is thus to be derived, through the intermediate form, mhinz, from 
the Sk. loc. sing. term., smin, which, although in Sanskrit found only in pro- 
nominal declension, in some forms of Prakrit is assumed by substantives also. 
I have indeed noted no example of the use of this termination in the objective 
construction of nouns in Prakrit; but as such instances do occur in the case 
of the pronouns, we are justified in assuming such an extension of the use of 
the loc. in the case of nouns also. The only other hypothesis of the origin of 
this termination, which would connect it with the Sk. gen. sing. term., sya, fails 
to account for the final Anusvar; nor, so far as I have observed, does the 
Hindi form in question ever occur, like the termination e, in a genitive 
construction with the postpositions. 


156. The nom. plur. in e, of Tadbhava nouns ina, might possibly have 
arisen from the Sk. nom. sing. neut. term. ani, which was often assumed in 
Prakrit by masc. nouns.* On this supposition, we must refer the dialectic 
nom. plur. in d to the Sk. masc. nom. plur. term. ds. But, on the whole, 
I am inclined to prefer Dr. Hoernle’s suggestion, that the inflected nom. 
plur. of the nouns in question is, in fact, identical with tbe obl. sing.; 7. ¢, it 
is originally a gen. sing., so that we are to understand this as really an 
elliptical expression, leaving log, vrind, or some such noun of multitude to be 
supplied. This hypothesis explains both forms of the masc. nom. plur. inflec- 
tion, as also such rare and now vulgar idioms as /utte log, ete. Inthe Bhagel- 
khandi N. T. we find the modern gen. plur. tikdnre, of the 2nd personal 


pronoun, similarly assumed into the nom, 


a. The fem. nom. plur. in dv, stands for the Prik. term. ¢, Sk. ds. Thus 
makkhiydn, is for the Prak. makkhid, Sk. makshikds. The inserted y evidently 
marks the place of the lost &, all trace of Which has disappeared from the sing. 


b. The origin of the fem. nom. plur. in ep, is more obscure. It may possibly 
have arisen from the Sk. neut. nom. plur. term. in dnt, which, according to 
Prof. Lassen, was sometimes assumed in Prakrit, even by fem. nouns. From 
the Prakrit form of this termination, dim, ey and win might easily have arisen 
by contraction.f But this is nut certain. The Garhwali fem. nom. plur. in a 
is evidently derived immediately from the correspouding Prakrit termina- 
tion, d. * 


* Vid. Lassen Inst. Ling. Prac. § 164, 17; 175, 7. 
¢ Vid. Lassen Inst. Ling. Prac. § 95, 1. 
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157. The various forms of the obl. plur. in on, aun, ds, an, ani, are all 
to be explained as different corruptions of the Sanskrit gen. plur. termination 
in dm. In the forms in on and aun, the m, as often, has been, as it were, 
separated into its labial and nasal elements, whence the labial diphthong. The 
n which appears in varions dialectic forms, is identical with the nm which in 
Sanskrit was regularly inserted before the gen. plur. termination, after all 
bases ending in vowels. The final z in the Braj plur. is probably due to a weaken- 
ing of a final a, so that, eg., putrant is for putrana, for Sk. putrdndm (Prak. 
puddnan). Similarly, from sydr, Prak. sidlo, Sk. shrigdlah, we have the gen. 
plur. forms, Prak, sidldnan, H. siydron, sydravn and sydran; and from nad, 
nadiyon, as if for a form nadthdndm (Prak. ndtnan), whence, k being drop- 
ped, as above, we may derive the various forms, nadiyon, nadiyan, etc. The 
Braj and Kan. obl. plur. forms in », as pdpin, for papiyon or papiyan, have pro- 
bably arisen from the simple base, as those longer forms, from the increased 
base in ka; so that, e.g., pdpin stands for an original pdpindm, but papiyor, ete. 
for an original padpikanam. 

a. The origin of the obl. plur. forms in nh and ni, is obscure. Mr. Beames 
suggests that they have arisen from a confusion between the common plural 
in n, and the Prak. plur. term. hin, said to be still preserved in Marathi. The 
student is referred to Vol. II. of Mr. B’s. Comparative Grammar, where he will 
find the question fully discussed. 


Origin of the Postpositions of declension. 


158. The explanation of the genitive postpositions will best precede that of 
the dat. and acc. postposition, ko. The origin of these genitive postpositions 
has long been one of the vexed questions of Hindi philology; but Dr. Hoernle 
of Benares, in a late able essay, may be regarded as having at last reached a 
solution of the problem. For the exhibition of his conclusive argument, we 
refer the reader to the essay in question,* and here briefly note the results of 
his investigation. 

The various forms of the Hindi gen. postposition, viz. kd, kau, ko, ka, kar, 
kero, kerd, ker, dd, go, ro, lo, are all corruptions of Prakrit modifications of krita, 
the Sk. past part. of kri, ‘to do’. 

This participle received in Prakrit the addition of the common affix ka, so 
that by the elision of é, and change of r¢ to er, it assumed the form keraka or 
kerika. In Prakrit, this participle was often used after a gen. noun, with which 
it was made to agrce, but without any modification of the sense. Thus it came 
at last to supplant the gen. termination, and became itsclf a sign of the gen, 
case, as it is to-day in Hindi. From kerakauh, we obtain the Hindi postpositions 
kero, lerd, kev, precisely as we have ghoro, ghord, and ghor, from ghotakah : 


* Vid. Journ. As. Soc. of Bengal, Part. I; No. II, 18792, 
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and, ar instead of er being substituted for the ri of krita, from karakah, we 
derive the forms kara, kar. These are therefore the oldest forms of the 
Hindi postposition. In the case of the Ist and 2nd personal pronouns in 
High Hindi, and in Marwari universally, the initial k and the final k of karakah, 
or kerakah having both been elided, the forms ro and dé remained. The Bruaj, 
Kanauji and High Hindf forms, kau, ko, kd may have arisen, either from the 
forms above given, cr from another Prak. form of krita, viz., kidukh or kaduh 
which would yield, by the elision of d, kau, ko, or ka, or by the eclision of the ini- 
tial k, as in the case of the Marwari gen. sign., dd, which is the form in Pan- 
jabi. The Marwari postposition, /o, may be compared with another Prakritic 
form of this same word, kelaka, for keraka. ‘This theory of the origin of these 
postpositions accounts for all the forms that I have met, except the very rare 
old Marwari forms, tayau, and hundo, regarding which I have no satisfactory 
suggestion to make. 

159, The analogy of the gen. postpositions will lead us to a probable theory 
as to the dat. postpositions, kaun, kon, ko, kup, ku, kai. The same Prakrit 
participle, keraka, which came to be the sign of the gen., was also used in the 
forms kerakam and kerake, (kritam, krite,) as the sign of the dative. And if 
these forms were so used, it is as likely that the Prakrit equivalents, kadam or 
kade, might have been so used. From the former of these, by elision of d, I would 
derive the Braj dat. sign, kawn,* whence we have the High Hindi, ko, just as in 
the infinitive, we have the Kan. karno, for the Braj, karnauy. The eastern form 
ke has probably arisen from kade. By a similar process, may also probably be 
derived the Mar. dat. and acc. sign 721, from another Prakrit form, kinne, of the 
same participle, Krite, the initial k being rejected, just as, inthis same dialect, 
in deriving 70 from kerakah. The corresponding Mew. postposition, ai, is ap- 
parently a still further reduction of the same affix, by the elision of n. 

a. The dat. and acc. postpositions, with a medial aspirate, viz., kahun, kdhu, 
kahan, kanh, may perbaps, as Dr. Hoernle suggests, have arisen from a differcnt 
origin, as the Sk. sakdshe,f which was sometimes used as a sign of the dat. 
and acc. But it is quite possible that they, like the foregoing, may have arisen 
from the same kerakam, kerake, h having been euphonically inserted, after the 
elision of t, as before the nom. plur. termination in bhauuhain, for bhaunvatn. 

b. On the derivation of the apparently related Himalayan dative and accusa- 
tive case-signs, viz. kanz, sani, huni, I have obtained no light. 

160. It has been common to compare the postposition xe, denoting the agent, 
with the termination of the instr. sing. of the lst decl. of Sk. nouns, as, e.g. 
the Hindi, Rdm ne, with the Sk. Rdmena. It may perhaps also be connected 
with the Sanskrit termination of nouns of agency, in ava. But the origin of 
this postposition has not yet been demonstrated; and if we regard the analogy 


* Vid. § 79. + Vid. Benfey’s Sansk. Dict., sub voc, 
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of the postpositions already considered, it seems more reasonable to seek its 
original in some single word. The Sk. instr. affix, ina, could scarcely have 
separated itself from its noun, as the common theory supposes. 

161. The postposition se with its variations, son, stn, san, sen, hat, etc., 
is probably to be connected with the Sk. preposition, sam, ‘with’, or, more 
accurately, with ‘sa’, of which sam is the acc. sing. Se is probably a genitive 
from the same stem, for sasya, as mele is for melasya. 

a. Ten, te and tan, are evidently related to the Sanskrit adverbial affix, tas, 
which is added to any noun in Sanskrit with an ablative sense. It is to be 
noticed that, under the form fo, this affix had become the regular abl. termina- 
tion in Prakrit. Compare the Sk. pitritas, with the Braj,pitd ten. 

162. The various forms of the loc. postposition, men, are all referable to the Sk, 
madhya, ‘middle’, generally to its loc. sing., madhye. The various forms, madh- 
ya, madhi, mahi, mahi, mah, all exhibit successive processes of derivation, dk 
becoming h, and y, by § 88, first becoming # and then disappearing. In the 
forms mdnjh, majhi, jh is substituted for the conjunct dhy (§ 96). The long 
form mdahai suggests an increased Prakritic form, madhyake. The various 
forms with Anusvar, mahin, mahan, men, mon, majjham, are possibly to be 
referred to the acc. form, madhyam. Men or main has arisen from mdhin, and 
mdn from mahan, by rejection of h, and Sandhi of the concurrent vowels. 

a. The other loc. postposition, par, in all its variations, is derived from the 
Sk. upart, ‘on’. The Marwari, always tenacious of old forms, has retained the 
initial vowel to the present day. From this original have proceeded in succes- 
sion, the Bhoj. pari, H. H. par, Braj pat and Urdti pa. 

b. The postposition tak is connected by Prof. Williams * with the Sanskrit 
affix daghna, used in the same sense; thus, we may compare the Hindi, ghutne 
tak, ‘up to the knee’, with the Sk. jdnu-daghna, of the same meaning. With 
the same affix, throngh the operation of a few common changes, may also be 
connected the postposition talak, which has the same meaning. The elements 
of the conjunct ghz in daghna being separated and then transposed, as is often 
the case in Hindi, we would have a form danagh, whence by the substitution 
of the cognate hard smooth mute, for the soft mutes, d and gh, and change of 
n to l, we reach talak, the form in question. 

ce. The postposition lagi or ldqi, having the same meaning as the above, is 
to be identificd with the Sk. indecl. past part., Jagya, Prak. lagia, from the root 
lag, ‘to be attached’. The forms lon and lawn, are to be derived from the 
other PrAkrit form of the same participle, viz., lagitina, or lagitna, for the Sk. 
laqitvd, whence, by the rejection of the medial g, and Sandhi of the vowels, x 
final passing into Anusvdr, we have the forms lauy and lop. 


* Sansk. Grammar, § 80 XX. 
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CHAPTER V. 
ADJECTIVES. 


163. The Wind adjective is exceedingly simple, and pre- 
sents little requiring special explanation. Adjectives fall 
into two classes, viz., uninflected and inflected, Uninflected 
adjectives, as the term implies, remain unchanged before 
all nouns and under all circumstances, like the English 
adjective, and require no explanation. Inflected adjectives 
all terminate in at d@, and correspond in all respects to Tad- 
bhava nouns of the same termination, inflected to ze in the 
oblique cases. The rules for the inflection of such adjec- 
tives are the same as those given for the inflection of the 
genitive postposition, St, viz. :— 

(1) Before a masc. noun in the nom. sing., a @ final is 
unchanged. 

(2) Before a masc. noun in any other case, a @ final is 
changed to @ e. ° 

(3) Before a fem. noun in any case, sing. or plur., = @ 
final is changed to @ 7. 


The following examples will illustrate the construction of adjec- 


tives: 
UNINFLECTED ADJECTIVES. 


Hat HA sundar phil, ‘a beautiful flower’, or ‘ beautiful flowers’, 

\ 
HIT HA AT sundar phil par, ‘on a beautiful flower’. 
Wat Feit HT sundir philon kd, ‘of beautiful flowers e 
wat aeat sundar larki, ‘a beautiful girl’. 
Bat asrmat sundar larkiydn, ‘beautiful girls’. 
yet asl AT sundar larki kd, ‘the beautiful girl’s’. 
Hat agimat BT sundar larkiyon ko, ‘to beautiful girls’. 
weat Tey dharmmi purush, ‘a virtuous man’, or ‘virtuous men’, 
wear Ted ar dharmmt purush kd, ‘a virtuous man’s. | 
wrat Twat A dharmmié purushon men, ‘among virtuous men’. 

) 
12 
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wert eat dharmmi strt, “a virtuous woman’. 

arat feat dharmmf striydn, ‘virtuous women’. 

weal cat wt dharmmé strié ko, ‘to a virtuous woman’. 
arat feaat A dharmmi striyon ko, ‘to virtuous women ’. 


% 
INFLECTED ADJECTIVES. 


SATA Bret kd/é ghord, ‘a black horse’. 

wre are kdle ghore, ‘black horses’. 

wre GTS wT kdle ghore kd, ‘the black horse’s ’. 
ara wtel az kile ghoron par, ‘on black horses’. 
arent Tat Ad/é bill, ‘a biack cat’. 

erent Targat Addi billiydn, ‘black cats’. 

arent fet az kdli bili par, ‘on a black cat’. 
maTe Targqat wi id/i billiyon ko, ‘to black cats’. 

164. A very few adjectives in wt az follow the analogy 
of Tadbhava masc. nouns of the same termination, and are 
inflected to % en, obl. masc., and € ¢z, fem., according to 
the rules above given for adjectives in wm a.* The same 
rule applies to all ordinal numeral adjectives ending in 
at win. Examples are, ata era, bayen hdth, ‘on the left 
hand’; waat agt ut, daswin ghart par, ‘at the tenth hour’; 
aaa aga a, biswen mahtne men, ‘in the twentieth month’. 


Rem. Adjectives do not, as a rule, assume the plural terminations, 
%, ai, wt. When the adjective comes last, in the poetic style, they 
are very rarely added. ‘The perfect and imperfect participles of 
verbs, when used adjectively, are subject to the same rules as inflect- 
ed adjectives. 


165. The affix a sa is added to adjectives to express re- 
semblance, with the accessory idea of a lesser degree of the 
quality. 

a. This affix is inflected to ¥ e and €/ according to the rules for 


the inflection of Tadbhava adjectives in @. The adjective preceding 
at sd, if capable of inflection, must also be inflected. Examples are, 


* Vid. § 160, (1, 2, 3.) 
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ara BT He lél sd phil, ‘a reddish flower’; arat ot Tarsat nili si 
chiriydn, ‘blueish birds’; Ga @ wa pile se patte, * yellowish leaves’. 

6. The same particle may also be added to a noun or 
pronoun, converting it into an adjective expressing likeness; 
the pronoun must be put in the oblique form. Thus, e.g., 
we may say, wen arewme kharag sa hathydr, ‘a sword-like 
Weapon’, aK at urat mujh sc papi, ‘a sinner like me’, qa a fra 
tum sa mitr, ‘a friend like you’.* 

c. atsa is also added to the genitive both of nouns and 
pronouns, when the likeness intended is not, as in the pre- 
vious case, to the person or thing itself, but to something 
pertaining to the person or thing. Both the genitive and 
the appended at are then inflected to agree with the fullow- 
ing noun. | 

Thus we say, aga at St areat pandit ki st bolt, ‘speech like that 
of a pundit’; erat ar aT He hdthi ké sd munh, ‘a face like an ele- 
phant’s’; ara aH @ ata bigh ke se dént, ‘teeth like those of a tiger’. 

d. This idiom is to be explained by supposing an ellipsis of the substantive 
after the genitive. Thus, hatht kd sd muunh is for hatht kd munh sd munh; as we 
say in English, ‘a face like an elephant’s’, for ‘a face like an elephant’s face’. 

e. Sometimes the noun qualified is omitted, as in the following; ‘ parbat hé 


kundald st dikhdt part€ hat’, ‘something hke a mountain cave appears’. Here 
} : P 


we must evidently supply some feminine noun, as, eg., bastu. 


166. Identical in form, but of different origin and mean- 
ing, is the particle et s¢, which is added in like manner to 
adjectives to denote intensity or excess. 


Examples of this usage are, @ga Bt WlSt bahut sd dtd, ‘a great deal 
of flour’; aret at rat thoyi si roti, <a very little bread’; Sar ot uate 
tinchdé sd pahdy, ‘a very high mountain’; a@ @ re Llare se ghore, 
‘very large horses’. 

a. Sd, as used in this sense, is derived from the Sanskrit affix shas, ‘-fold’, 
through the Braj so. Sd, the affix denoting likeness, has come from the 
Sanskrit sama. ‘like’, through the intermediate (Braj) form, sauy, as the H. H. 
inf. karnd has come through the Braj karnaug. 


_ 


* With such expressions as the above, compare such English colloquial 


forms as ‘sick-like’, ‘ weak-like’, etc. 
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167. The dialectic forms of adjectives present no new peculiarity. 
Tadbhava High Hindi adjectives in a, inflected, in Braj take the 
termination tT, and in Marwari and other western and the Himala- 
yan dialects, #1. The inflection of such adjectives in each of these 
dialects is the same as that of the corresponding class of nouns. 
Occasionally Anusrdy is added to the Braj obl. mase. inflection. 
Examples are the following: for H. H., aret, Braj, 8st. Mar., Mew., 
Kan., etc., Get, ‘little’; Braj, aS aaa At or WS aaa Bt, ‘with a 
pleasant word’, for H. H., #3 aaa a; Maér., aet ater, ‘a large horse’; 
agit urst, ‘a large mare’; @gt ret, ‘large horses’ ; Het Atat W AINA, 
‘the throne of the great king’. Kanauji forms of the adjective 
occasionally occur in poetry, as, in the Rdmdyan, Stadt, for H. H., 
ataat, ‘sallow’. 

a. In the dialect of the Ramdyan, the class of Tadbhava adjectives 
in @ is wanting, and all adjectives alike are uninflected ; except that 
as noted below, they occasionally assume the Sanskrit fem. nom. 
sing. terminations. But sometimes € is added for the fem. Thus, we 
have @& Ue, ‘a great king’, and at etia or at Etta (fem.), ‘a great 
injury’. Wa is the usual substitute for 81; as, e.g., TATU BA Wa, ‘a 
king like Dasarath’. 

168. Occasionally, in poetry, some adjectives, chiefly Tatsamas, 
assume certain Sanskrit terminations, indicative of case and gender. 
Thus we often meet adjectives with the Sauskrit fem. terminations, 
@ (after bases in 44 or ¥a4,) and @. Such forms occur most frequent- 
ly in the latter part of compound words. The final & is often short- 
ened for the sake of the metre. Examples are @iaat......craaqareat 
‘beautiful women, destroyers of the pride of Rati’; ware ata urara, 
‘devotion most holy’; atat aatat, ‘Sita, the pure’; weg a Trt falar, 
‘the modest speech of Gurur’. More rarely, we meet with the ter- 
mination @(‘) of the Sk. acc. sing., mase. or neut., a8, ¢.g., Wa Ta Wa 
aaa, ‘Ram, the unborn, I ever adore’; Taaea ge ae, ‘destroy all 
my doubt’. 


Comparison. 


169. The Hindi adjective has no separate form to express 
the degrees of comparison. The comparative degree is 
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expressed by simply putting the noun or pronoun with 
which comparison is made, in the ablative case, thus; 
we wt va a aet 2 yah ghar us se bara hai, ‘this house is 
larger than that’; ae ga am aH a 8 kate wah vriksh am 
ke per se uncha hai, ‘that tree is higher than a mango tree’; 
wee @ alet shahad se mithd, ‘sweeter than honey’. 

a. The superlative degrce is expressed by using with the 
adjective, the abl. of ga sad, ‘all’; thus, ya @ at sab se bard, 
‘the greatest’; z.e., ‘great with all’; waa ata sab se nich, 
‘the lowest’; we aget wa naiaat 8 det 2, yah machhli sad 
machhliyon se sundar hai, ‘this is the most beautiful of 
all fishes’. 

6. Comparison may also be expressed by prefixing the words @r 
aur and warren adhik, ‘more’, and sometimes, with the same significa- 
tion, the Persian s’ydédah, corrupted in Hindi to Taare: jiydda, or, 
" colloquially, in the Doab, arent jasri. 

c. Where no comparison is intended, a high degree of any quality 
is expressed by prefixing various words to the adjective, as in English 
and other languages. Most commonly, the word @ga bahut, ‘much’, 
‘very’, is prefixed, as @ga maa aat behut gahréi nadt, ‘a very deep 
river’. Sometimes, colloquially, Het lard, ‘great’, is used instead of 
qed ; as BET wat wear bard bhdri patthar, ‘a very heavy stone’; but 
ne use of @@tT is not considered elegant. The intensive affix, @T 
sd, (§ 166) has the same force. Other words, used especially in literary 
Hindi, are ara ati, ‘very’, Weara atyant, ‘extremely’; as Wa Wer ati 
sundar, ‘very beautiful’; Meare waTaH afyant bhaydnak, ‘ exceedingly 
terrible’. The word Wea param, (cf. Lat. prinus) is often prefixed to 
Tatsama adjectives in the same sense as the above, as, e.g., UWA 
wzaa paranadbhut, ‘very wonderful’; Wag paramshuldh, very 
holy’. | 

d. Sometimes the superlative degree of comparison is elegantly 
expressed by placing the noun or pronoun with which comparison is 
made, in the loc. case with # men, either with or without aa sad pre- 
fixed ; a8, ¢.g., @@ Va aigarat a agar a wah sab buddhimdnon MON 
buddhimdn thd, ‘he was the wisest of the wise’; €4 Wet & agt azt 2 
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in peron men bard yahi hai, ‘of these trees this is the greatest’. Comes 
pare the similar English idiom, ‘ brave among the brave.’ 

170. A few Sanskrit comparatives and superlatives occur, the 
former often in a superlative sense ; as, ¢.7., Faaat punyatar from Yaa 
punya, ‘more holy’, or ‘very holy’. But superlative forms are much 
more common, as S@A uttam, ‘best’; WE shresht, ‘most excellent’, 
from Wt; Taaaa priyatam, ‘dearest’, from Tra; atag pdpisht, ‘most 
sinful’, from urat papi. 

a. Persian comparatives and superlatives have found no place in 
Hindi, unless we except the word Tagat ( 572), which one occasion- 
ally hears from Hindoos who are in the habit of using much Urda. 

171. The same general principles of derivation which have been indicated 
(§§ 54—157) in explanation of substantive forms, apply equally in regard to 
adjectives. Thus Tadbhava adjectives in @ have always arisen from Prakritic 
bases increased by the addition of @ consonant, usually; and all Tatsamas 
ending in the silent a, from the simple Sanskrit base. Thus the adjective 
kdld, ‘black’, must be derived. not directly from the Sk. kdla, but from an 
increased Prakritic base, kdlaka. On the other hand the Tatsama, sundar, 
‘beautiful’, has arisen directly from the Sk. sundara, with only the loss of the 
‘case-termination. Tatsamas in f commonly represent Sk. bases in in, as dhans, 
from the base dhunin.® . 


i a’ 


CHAPTER VI. 
NUMERALS. 


172. The Hindi numerals are quite irregular in their 
formation, and it will be necessary for the student to com- 
mit them all to memory as far as 100. The Sanskrit 
numerals are also in common use in books, especially in 
numbering chapters and sections. 

Both the Hindi and Sanskrit numerals are given in the 
following table, with the figures corresponding. 


* Vid. §§ 63, 127. 
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ee 


| Hindi. Sanskrit. 
1 QV | Wh ek, Vai ek. 
2 R | at do. iz dic. 
3 3 | ata tin. rma tt. 
4 3 | ar char. wat chatur. 
5 y | ute paneh, wears panchan. 
6 q | zs chha. aa shash. 
7 ® | ata sat. Bqa saptan. 
8 a | WS ath. apa ashtan, 
9 «| at nau. Aat NAVAN. 
10 a | za das. aaa dashan. 
1] aq | wre gydrah, | | Tata ekadashan. 
12 az | arg barah. _lawa dwidashan. 
13 ag | ate terah. WATT trayodashan. 
14 az | azz chaudah. | @A@WI | chaturdashan. 
15 Qu | aze pandrah. Tas Ts parchadashan. 
16 aq | arate solah. wrews shodashan. 
17 qo | Bae satrah. BqTwA saptadushan, 
18 qe | Bsr atharah. ACS IG ashtadashan. 
19 a¢ | gate unis. waa | dnavinshati. 
90 20 | ata bis. Taare vinshati. 
21 2qd | wqRis tkkts. wera | ekavinshati. 
22 22 | areg bdis qyaare dwavinshati. 
23 az | aég | teis aarreaara | trayovinshati. 
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28 
2Y 
2g 
29 
4 
a¢ 
30 
3a 
S 
33 
3B 
34 
3g 
39 
3& 
3¢ 
80 
Ba 
Be 
83 
BB 
By 
Bq 


Hindi. 


Ce ead _ oo > ——[— - eee 


chaubis. 
pachis. 
chhabbis, 
satdis. 
athdis. 
untis. 
tis. 

ihfis. 
batis. 
tentis, 
chauntis. 
paintis. 
chhattts, 
saintis, 
artis. 
untalis, 
chalis. 
thtalts. 
baydlis. 
tentdlis. 


chaudlis. 


paintialis. 


chhiyalis. 


Sanskrit. 
ware ie chaturvinshati, 
waraara = | paiichavinshati. 
urgata shadrinshati. 
ayaa =| saptavinshati. 
wapTaata | ashtdvinshati. 
RAAT unatrinshat. 
Ta q trinshat. 
VHA ehatrinshat, 
qrawa duatrinshat. 
AUTATA trayastrinshat. 
aqreaaa | chatustrinshat. 
qarawa parchatrinshat. 
werawa = | shattrinshat. 
AAT saptatrinshat, 
WNAVA ashtdtrinshat, 
[ shat. 
RAAT) vnachatrarine 
araniwa chatvarinshat. 
[ shat. 
WRaCA A ehachatvarin- 
[ shad. 
~ me . a 8 
Fara eaya dwichatcarin- 
[ shat. 
TAMA trichatvarin- 
[ winshat, 
GARRAMRNA) chutushchated- 
i) . : 
[veushat, 
Waren aa panchehatrda- 
[ shat. 


wearer) shatchatedrin- 


| 


rn 
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Hindi. 


dareta 


TE LELET COTE RERALELEr 


TASAT 


saintalis. 
artalis, 
unchas, 
pachas. 
iAdwan, 
bdwan. 
fiurpan. 
chauwan. 
pachpan, 
chhappan. 
satdwan. 
athdwan. 
unsath. 
sath, 
thsath, 
basath. 
tirsath. 
chaunsath. 
painsath., 
chhiyasath. 
sarsath, 

| arsath, 
unhattar. 


13 


97 


Sanskrit. 


BAACATLAY saptachatvarin 


[ shat. 


[ shat. 


TAA LTT ashtachutcdrin 


RATATAT 


tmapanchdashat. 
parchdshat. 
ekapanchdshat, 
dwdpanchashat. 
tripanchashat. 
[ shat. 
chatuhpanchd- 
[ shat. 
panchapancha- 
shatpaichdshat. | 
[ shat. 
saptapancha- 
[ shat. 
ashtdpanchd- 
tinashash tt, 
shashti. 
ehashashtt. 
dwashashtt, 
trishashti. 
chatuhshashti, 
panchashashtt. 
shatshashtt, 
saptashashtt, 


ashtashashti, 


unasaptatt. 
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Hindi. Sanskrit. 
70 90 | Tat sattar. agra saptati. 
71 99 | THEA tkhattar. waaay éhasaptati, 
72 92 | AAT bahattar. | graqra dwdsaptati. 
73 - 93 | Tarzat tihattar. Taagqra trisaptate. 
74 og | ATEat chauhattar. aa aya chatuhsaptatt. 
7d Oy | THBAt pachhattar. | Geragqra panchasaptate. 
76 og | Terat chhihattar. ucagia shatsaptatt. 
7 99 | VaAsAt sathattar. ayaaia | saptasaptati. 
18 gr | AoeAr athhattar. | apagra ashtasaptati. 
79 o¢ | garter undsi. warsiia tndshiti. 
80 co | meat asst. mI ashiti, 
8] cq | emurat ihds?. waaTsite ekdshite. 
82 cy | autat baydst. Ta deyashitt, 
83 es | facrat tirdst. RUT | tryashite. 
84 ag | atrat chaurast. a Tie chaturshiti. 
85 cy | warat pachast. waTaita panchashite. 
86 ag | feuret chhiyast, wena shadshit. 
87 co | satat satast. aqranita sapldashiti. 
88 ce | woret athast. apa ashtashiti, 
89 ae | qarTat navdst. a Te navashiti, 
90 ¢o | aa Narre. aaa | navatt. 
91 ¢q | Saraa ikdnace. | Tartare ehanavats, 
92 ¢2 | aaa banare. graara dudnavati. 
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Hindi. Sanskrit. 
a ¢3 TaUTaa tirduace, | Taare frinacati, 
o ¢8) @raTaa chaurdnave. ware chaturnavati. 
95 ¢y Walaa pachdnace, | Wartara pahchanacati. 
96 ¢g eartal chhiyanave. ueaata shatnaratt. 
97 co, waraa saldnare. | WAAara saptanavatt. 
98 ¢& Waa athinave. | @gtrata | ashtdnavati. 
99 ce) Taaraa nindnare. | Wadtara naunaratt, 
100 q00) aT Sail. wa shata. 
1000 1000 oa Aa we wea sahasra, 
100000, Qo0000 aTae likh. aa laksha, 
10000C€0 qoo00000 Ta neyuet, Trae niyuta, 
3 Ale hott, 


a. The foliawing are of less frequent occurrence, vis. : wa ab, ‘one 
hundred furor’, =‘ one billion’; wa khurb, ‘one hundred arb’,=* one 
hundred billion’; ate vf, “one hundred kharb’,=‘ ten trillion’; uza 


10000000 qa000000 | MUS kavor. 


pad, ‘one hundred nif ’,==‘one quadrillion’; @@ sankh, ‘one hundred 
pada’, =‘one hundred quadrillion’. 

173. Many of the above numerals have slightly different forms. 
We subjoin the most common variations. 


1 bh 3 Laie 9, aa 

> (aa > (aat 

9 )4* ae ee Wee. 

) alg oe . 
sz. 6, 8: 14, eanea.t 


* This is a Persian word; but it is in comimon use in Hindf. Etymologically 
it is identical with the Sanskrit form, sahasra. 
ft In Raid yan. t Braj. § Kanauji. 
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aia 46, warata. 82, aret. 
16; arew.* 48, weareta. . 87, zerat. 
sake + 51, —— 88, agra. 
19, aqre. uaa 90, wa. 
=) Oy: AMA waaTta 
21 | 54, tram 91, ) wanraa, 
’ Cams. + 55,  Werrera. we 
; , 
25, weate.* 57, ere. (eearna, 
27, wenea. 58, 95, 2 
: meat | agraa. 
31, wenctte. 61, wares 96, ara. 
32, were. 63, 8S 97, wearnat 
33, dare. 68, wSES 
, 99, Peaking 
38, wears. 7}, WRT. faqraa. 
39, waar. 73, Taceen. a.t 
41, wanareta. 75, Were. 100, { 3a.t 
43, @arets. 76, waa. wa. 
44, wearer. 81, ‘waurat. 1000, ae." 


a. To the above list may be added the anomalous form from the 
Réméyan, wereag, lit., ‘nine-seven’, ‘ sixteen’. @® is occasionally 
substituted for £8, ‘ten’, as in the phrase, fet@ta, ‘the ten points 
of the compass’. Many of the above forms merely present differen- 
ces of orthography. 

174. The numbers above one hundred proceed as in 
English, except that the copulative conjunction is omitted. 
Thus, wa at we ek saw ek, ‘one hundred and one’; ata & are 
tin sau sdth, ‘three hundred and sixty’; wa eam ata ek hujdr 
b/s, ‘one thousand and twenty’. . 

a. But the copulative is sometimes inserted in poetry, even in the 
lower numbers, as ala Hed Ba WS qa, ‘seven and twenty ka/pas 
passed.’ 

b. The numbers between 100 and 200 are sometimes expressed by 
writing the smaller number first, with the affix 4, as ¢.9., Tata A, ‘a 
hundred and forty’. Other modes of expression will be noticed in 
the sections concerning fractional and denominative numerals. 


* In Lamayan, ¢ Kanauji. < In Tirhut. 


wee — 
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175. The numeral WR is added to other numerals in the sense of 
the English ‘ about’; as, e¢.g., area wa, ‘about forty’; @t way, ‘about 
a hundred ’,—not WH Bt BH, which is ‘one hundred and one’. But 
to wa the word mraz (Sk. wf) is added in the same sense, as WH We 
i WreT, ‘a seer or so of flour’. 


176. Ordinarily the numerals are not used in the inflected 
plural form. But when they are used to denote a totality 
or aggregation, they may take, both in the nom. and obl. 
cases, the termination a@t.* Thus, aw te char per is ‘four 
trees’, but art te chron per, ‘the four trecs’; so also 
ats are bis de is ‘twenty came’, but atat are bison ce, ‘the 
twenty came’. 


a. This termination #t on added to the numbers ‘one hundred’, 
“one thousand’, etc., always denotes an indefinite number of these 
aggregates. In this idiom, Sat saikrd is always substituted for & 
sat, ‘one hundred’. Examples are, Qa@t @e saikyon per, ‘hundreds 
of trees’; Fart hadron, ‘ thousands’; arat wae ldkhon rupae, ‘ ldkhs 
of rupees’. 

b. Dialectic forme are, for mt, ‘both, the two’, B., rat, great, Ty; 
Old Parbi, al, zera, zat: for at, ‘the three’, B., ateat, Tas; for amet, 
‘the four’, B., @¥. amit, etc. 

c. WR exceptionally takes the obl. plur. form Ware, in a few places 
in the Ramdyan. 

177. The Hindi idiom in such indefinite expressions as ‘one or 
two’, ‘four or five’, differs slightly from the English. ‘The numbers, 
except in the case of ‘one’ and ‘two’, are rarely taken consecutively, 
and the larger very often precedes the smaller. The disjunctive 
conjunction is always omitted. Thus we say, @t wm, ‘one or two’; 
a1 ez, ‘two four’,=‘ two or three’; ve ate, ‘ ten or twenty’. 


* I doubt if this is, in reality, identical with the plur. term. oz, as has been 
commonly assumed. It is probably to be connected with the Sanskrit aggre- 
gatives formed by the affix yam, so that, e.g., chdron, ‘the four’, is really a cor- 
ruption of the Sk. chatushtayam, and béson pre-supposes a form vinshatayam. 
This, it will be observed, accounts for the appearance of the termination oy in 


the num., as th common theory does not. 
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Ordinals. 


178, The Ordinals, up to ‘sixth’, arc as follows, viz 7— 
Veet, Urea paid, pahild, ‘first’. Arar chauthd, ‘fourth’. 
zat diisrd, ‘second’, araat pduchwdn, fifth’. 
= [ ‘sixth’. 
alart fisrd, ‘third’. ezl, Boat chhatthd, chhuthwan, 
The ordinals above ‘sixth’ are all formed by adding at 
wen to the cardinal numbers. Both the a @ and at du 
final of the ordinals are inflected, like Tadbhava adjectives 
of the same terminations, to wand # for the obl. mase., and 
az z¢and @ ¢y for the fem. Thus, from zg das ‘ten’ is 
formed gaat duswdn, ‘tenth’; wara pachds, ‘fifty’, wareat— 
puchdsian, * fiftieth’, ete. 


a. Further examples of the use of the ordinals are urgat A BSa 
pahilé pustuk, * the first book’, BTAa WEA A sdtwen purbb men, ‘in the 
seventh chapter’; gaat aetat duswdn mahind, the tenth month’. 

b. The following dialectic variations occur in the ‘“Rdmdyan, viz., 
ama, ‘seventh’, aa, ‘eighth’, #aa, ninth’. 

179. When referring to the lunar days, another set of ordinals is 
used. The month is reckoned as consisting of two parts, each of 
15 lunar days, corresponding to the waxing and waning half of the 
moon. The waning half is commonly called qtmw@ or aat; the 
waxing half. garwa or azt. The month is reckoned to begin with 
the full moon, and the lunar days are counted twice in a month 
from one to fifteen. Although the names of these days are, strictly 
speaking, numeral adjectives in the feminine vender, agreeing with 
Tara, ‘a lunar day’, this noun is rarely written, and they are practi- 
cally used as nouns. They are as follows :— 


ota Oe 


TAaTa. TAT. 
Ist, Uttar pariwd. 4th, ara chauth. 
2nd, za diy. | Sth, waat pacha. 


3rd. ara ¢7/. 6th, BZ chhatth, 
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7th, aewat sattamt. Lith, wareat chddas’. 
8th, wpAt ashtamt. 12th, gizat dwddast, 
Oth, Atal naumin. 13th, ave teras. 
10th, Tear dasmin. 14th, area chaudas. 


15th, WMaraa amdcas. 


a. The days of the second fortnight are reckoned in the same way, 
except that the fifteenth, or day of full moon, is called utarat or ara. 

b. The following are dialectic variations, vis.: 7th, ata; 8th, a3; 
15th, BaTSS, Aras. . 

c. Sometimes the lunar days are denoted by the Sanskrit ordinals 
throughout. In so far as these differ from the above, they are as 
follows :— 


Ist, WaaT prathamnd. 7th, sgat saptamé. 
end, Tgraar, dicvitiyd. Oth, aeat navamt. 
srd, rea, tritiyd. 10th, emat dashamt. 
4th, aqui, chaturthi. 13th, aarest trayodasht. 


6th, apt shashti. 14th, ade mt chaturdashi. 


Fractional Numbers. 


180. The fractional numbers are very irregular. The more com- 
mon are the following :— 


[ than’. 
; UTAT po. —}, ata paune, lit., “a quarter less 
bl awe chauthat, li, Sat sara. 
4, Fereve tihdi. . 14, SS deh. 
4, aretha. . 24, wate avhdi. 
3 Uta paun. +4, Qe sdrhe. 


181. Observe, that Gta pane, prefixed to any number, or noun of 
measure, denotes a quarter less than that number or measure; Wat 
savd, similarly prefixed, denotes a quarter more than that number 
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or measnre. @& <erh is similarly used, to denote one and a half 
times such number or measure. When either of these three stand 
alone, unity is to be understood; but in this case ra paun is the 
substitute for ra; it is used with units only. were arhdi, used 
alone, is 24; prefixed to any numeral or noun of measure, it denotes 
two and a half times that number or measure. 818 sdrhe is never 
used alone. Prefixed, as above, to a noun or number, it denotes one 
half more than the following number or measure. It is never used 
with ‘one’ or ‘two’, where €% and Ware take its place. wnat ddhd, 
‘half’, is very commonly shortened to wma ddh before numerals, as 
mma Bt didh sau, 50. For wma, the Sk. @g is sometimes used. 

a. The following examples will illustrate the use of these frac- 


tional numbers :— 


axi=1, 9 warearat ddh pdo. = 250, were MH arhdi sau. 
11x1=%, Pat urAat sara péo. 875, Wa are St paune char sau. 
14xi=3, SVS arat derh pao. 450, BTS art A sdrhe chdr sau. 
Q1%1=5, were arett avhdi pdo. 1225, Bat wae savd hajdr. 

21, Bar at savd do. 1500, 8S ware derh haar. 

54, are ute sdrhe pinch. 1725, Oa St wane paune do har. 

73, am ws paune dth. 2500, Were wane arhdi hajér. 

7d, ara a1 paune sau, 3900, BS Ala SAT sdrhe tinhajar. 
150, BSH deyh sau. 150000, Se area derh lakh. 


6. They are used with nouns of measure, quantity, etc., as follows : 
SB ATS derh kos, ‘a kos and a half’; Wa fe Wa panne das gaj, ‘93 
yards’; Ware Aa arhdi man, 62} mans’; Uva Fearn pdo chittdk, «1 
chittdk’: Ble are ete sdrhe barah hath, 6124 cubits’; Bat Bw sard 
baras, ‘a year and a quarter’. 


Proportionals. 


182. To express proportion, ym gund or wa gun is added 
to the numerals, some of which then assume forms slightly 
abbreviated. 
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Illustrations are the following: ayamt dugund, ‘two-fold’; @rt 
chaugund, ‘four-fold’; Tegra tigund, ‘three-fold’; Get satgund, 
seven-fold’; Zaaat dasyund, ‘ten-fold’; Surat saugund, ‘a hundred- 
fold ’. : 

a. Besides wat the affix ett is also sometimes added to a few 
numerals, in a similar sense, as @Tett, ‘double’; fret, ‘ three-fold’. 

6. When, either in a literal or metaphorical sense, the idea of a 
string or cord is involved, at may be similarly added, as Taeet, 
‘triple’; @raet, ‘ quadruple’. 


Denominatives. 


183. Multiplicatives, such as the English ‘twice’, and ‘thrice’, are 
not found in Hindi. The Hindf idiom is illustrated in such phrases 
as the following, viz. ; WITe Bla Bas gydrah sdt sathattar, lit., ‘elev- 
en sevens seventy seven’; & ata Ware chha tin athdrah, ‘six threes 
eighteen ’; which correspond to the English idioms, ‘seven times 
eleven’, and ‘three times six’. Numbers thus used may be termed 
Denominative numerals. They have, in many cases, a form slightly 
different from that of the Cardinals. These special forms are as 
follows :— 


{* ekam. chauka. 
1, a kam. 4, araat chaukd. 
1}, Ba sama. 41, Sten dhonchd. 
Stat daurhd. 5, FB paiije. 
1, {gary deorhd. 51, ater ponchd. 
2, et dind. 6, wR chhakkd. 
ata dhdma. 64, wien khonchd. 
1 ~ 
25, a dhdmd. 7, Weasatte. 
: tt. 74, @atat satonchd. 
3, lata tina. 8, we atthe. 
fe hitntd. (= nama. 
31,)3 ; 9 ; 
> ( eter hontd. > CL aeAT nammd. 


10, Feta dahdm, 
14 
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184. The above are the only numbers which present peculiar forms, 
and even these forms are not substituted in every case. The only 
way to master their idiomatic use, is to commit the multiplication- 
table to memory. Meantime the following remarks will suffice. am, 
commonly written &, is substituted for wa, in the series of ‘one’ 
only ; as WIT H NTs, lit., ‘four ones four’, t.c., ‘once four is four’. In 
the first of the series, however, we have simply WHA WH, ‘once one is 
one’; probably a contraction for wa @ WH. ‘In all other places in the 
table wa is the substitute, as, ¢.7., a Th FB, ‘ten times one is ten’. 
From the series of two onwards, qa is used as the Denominative 
numeral for @1; it seems to be a modification of the Marathi form of 
the numeral, ara. From twos to tens, the fem. form, zat, is used ; 
from tens onward, the masc. Thus, ara gat aree, 7X 2=—14, but 
ae Fat @ratg, 12x2=—24. aris substituted for ata from threes 
to tens only ; in all other cases, @t@ is used. Thus, at a Aree, 
4X%3=12; wie ala ats, 11X%3=33. From threes onward, aR, 
(pronounced chauka before consonants,) is the substitute for @I<; in 
the twos, the longer form, @tat, is preferred. Thus, uta @ra are, 
5X4=20; a rat are, 2x4=8. aa is the substitute for ute 
throughout, as xe G@ wars, 10x5=50. The sing. form, may ‘six’, 
is used from elevens on; from twos to elevens, the plur., eR, is pre- 
ferred ; as UR WE areata, 4x6=24; ae aR sent, 12x 6=72. 
ae, ‘sevens’, (as if plur. of aa,) is used throughout, except in the 
elevens, where afa is employed ; ¢.7., @ @a a@araty, 6*%7=42; but 
me aa BAe, 11xX7=77. Similarly wg is used for ‘eight’, 
except in the elevens, where we have WS; ¢cg., Ute We ares, 
5x8=40; ante are warat, 11x8=—88. a is used for nine in 
the twos only ; 4am, from the threes to the tens; @1 is retained in 
the elevens; #8 is used from the twelves onward. Thus, @1 9A 
wows, 2X 9=18; an ann eate, 4x 9=36; wwe a faaraa, 
11xX9=99 ; arze aA WH Br Bis, 12X%9=—108. Teta is substituted 
fur @8 in every instance. Above ten the cardinal numbers are 
employed as Denominatives. | 

a. In the multi plication table the word utfar, ‘over’, is sometimes addea to 
the smaller number in the numerals from 100 to 2u0. In this case the word saz 
always comes last, as, e.g., bisutar su, 120. Observe that bisotur=lisa + utar. 


b. ‘The fractional Denomiuatives from 3} to 73 are chiefly used in sur- 
veylng. 


a _—_—_——_ —_ aE ee | 


—— ee ese 
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c. In numeration the words war’, Tete and Sae are used respec- 
tively for ‘units’, ‘tens’, ‘hundreds’. Of a similar nature are the 
words, warat, 1}, sT& and weat, 24, which are used in the headings 
of the multiplication-table. | 


Collectives. 


185. The terminations a ¢ and €/ are added to some of the car- 
dinals, to. denote collective numbers ; as tat bisé, ‘a score’; wate 
buttist, ‘a thirty two’; aretar chdlisd, ‘a forty’. Besides these, the 
following words are used as collective numbers, 77z. :— 


SST jord, | aret ghi, 

Bret jor, ‘a pair’. drat paid, ‘a five’. 

| et gandd, ‘a four’ (chiefly of ‘@ret kort, *a score’. 
cowries). Bast saikrd, ‘a hundred’. 


a. The cardinal numbers are often used as collectives, without any 
change of form. 


Derivation of the Numerals. 


186. The Hindi numerals are all derived from the Sanskrit, through 
intermediate Prakrit forms; and by referring to the general principles set 
forth in Chapter III, the student will: be able himself to demonstrate their 
derivation. We only note a few of the more obscure forms. 

a. The numbers of the series unis, 19, wits, 29, untalfs, 39, etc., have arisen 
from the combination of the Sk. wxa, ‘lessened’, with the next higher number. 
The full form of the prefix was ckona=eka-+-una. Thus, even in Sanskrit, we 
have, e.g., for navatrinshat, 39, the alternative form, ekonachatvdriyshat, H. un- 
tdlfs, lit., ‘forty less one’. The ek was early dropped, even in Sanskrit, giving, 
e.g., unavigshat for navadashan, 19, whence by regular processes we have the 
H. unaés or unts. The instability of the labial mutes is illustrated by their 
disappearance in the numbers unis, 19, wnchds, 49, for zinavis, and dénapachds. 
A regard for euphony hus probably led to the preference for the form navdst, 
89, instead of unnave after the analogy of other similar numerals. 

b. The student will note the peculiar change of d to r or J, in the series 
from 11 to 18, as, eg., in the H. bdrah, 12, for Sk. dwddashan, etc. Similarly, 
the.final ¢ of the Sk. saptati becomes r in the seventies, as in satiar, 70, for 
saptati. The initial w of the last syllable in certain of the fifties represents 
the p of the Sk. panchashat; as, e.g., in ikdwan, 51, for the Sk. ekapanchdshat. 
Sau or sai, 100, has arisen ultimately from the Sk. shat, but immediately from 
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Prakritic forms, sataka, satika, nom. sing., satakah, satikah, whence, satao, 
satio, and finally, ¢ being elided, sau, saz. 

187. The irregular fractional numbers are derived as follows, viz:— 

Pdo, ‘}’, from the Sk. pdda, nom. sing., pddak, whence by §§ 69, c., 78, pdo. 
Or possibly it may have arisen by a similar process from an increased form, 
pdadaka. Paun, 3, and pane, ‘—}’, come from the Sk. pddona=pdda + tna, ‘a 
quarter less’. Adhd, ‘3’, is from arddhaka, secondary form of Sk. arddha: savd, 
‘12’, or, as a prefix, ‘ -+4-}', from the Sk. sapdda, (sa+-pdda,) ‘with a quarter’: 
derh, from the Prak. divaddhe, Sk. dwi-+-arddha; the labial is preserved in the 
Denominative fractional forms, daurhd, deorhd. Mr. Beames happily illustrates 
this form by the German idiom, ‘ halbzwei’, 13. (Can arhdf, 23, be similarly 
connected with a Sk. compound trayo-++-’rddhaP) Sdrhe, ‘+3’, is from the 
Sk. sa--arddha, (sérddhaka,) ‘with one half’. In the rare forms, dhon- 
chd, ‘4%’, poncha, ‘ 53’, khonchd, ‘ 63’, satonchd, ‘7%’, we evidently have as the 
last member the Sk. wchcha, (wchchaka,) ‘superior’, H. znchd: dhonchd appar- 
ently stands for chatur-+-uchchaka, the initial dh representing the final r of 
chatur, ‘four’. Initial consonants were freely elided in Prakrit. The kh of 
khonchd is evidently for the sh of the Sk shash, ‘six’. 

188. The ordinals are derived from the Sanskrit ordinals, through interme- 
diate Prakrit forms. Thus pahld, daswdn, pachdswdy have respectively arisen 
from the Sk. prathama, dashama, and paiichdshattama. 


CHAPTER VII. 
PRONOUNS. 


189. The pronouns in Hindi, as in all other languages, 
exhibit many irregularities in their forms of declension. 
Old inflectional case-endings which have quite vanished 
from the noun, except in certain dialects, here appear in the 
regular system of declension; although, indecd, the analyt- 
ical forms, even in pronominal declension, largely prevail 
over the inflectional. The Hindi pronoun, except in some 
of the Rajputana dialects, has quite lost the distinction 
of gender, which was still retained in the Prakrit. There 
is no distinctive pronoun for the third person; the demon- 


stratives, az yah, ‘this’, ae wah, ‘that’, and, after a relative 
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pronoun, expressed or implied, the correlative pronoun, @ 
so, supply its place. 


190. In the pronouns of the Ist and 2nd persons, & main 
and qa ¢wm, m1 ra appears as the sign of the genitive, in- 
stead of a1 ka, and is appended to a stem different from that 
which we find in any other case. The reflexive pronoun, 
ama dp, is peculiar in retaining a purely inflectional gen., 
waa apnd, for the Sk. wreaa:. In none of the pronouns, 
except in the case of the ag. sing. of the lst and 2nd per- 
sons, is the base in the oblique cases identical in form with 
the nom. sing. 


191. It will aid the memory to observe the close analogy in the 
declension of the different pronouns. In both demonstratives, the 
relative, correlative and interrogative pronouns, @ appears as the 
inflective sign of the oblique singular throughout; and 4 n, or, in the 
longer forms, 78 xh, as the sign of the oblique plural. A similar 
analogy will be found to run through each of the dialectic systems 
of declension. Observe, further, that throughout all the varieties 
of declension, an initial palatal, vis., ¥, (rarely @,) its long vowel, ¥, 
or its gun diphthong, ¥, or the cognate semivowel, @, marks the 
proximate demonstrative; an initial /abial, viz., 3, its long vowel, 
&, its gun diphthong, @, or its cognate semivowel, @, marks the 
remote demonstrative ; @ initial marks the relative; @ or @ initial, 
the correlative ; and &, the interrogative pronoun. Thus the declen- 
sion of any one of these five pronouns may be transformed into that 
of any other, by simply substituting the proper pronominal initial. 
Thus, to tabulate the above, we have, in standard Hindi, the follow- 
ing pronominal bases :— 


Prox. Dem. | Rem. Dem. Rel. Currel. Interr. 
i Nom. 3 ex - 
| Obl. Tat fa ! Tr 
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a. The idea of indefiniteness is expressed by adding to the inter- 
rogative inflected base, in standard Hindi, #/, in other dialects, ¥, 2, 
or &, or with the aspirate, Te, et, or ¥. 

b. After the same analogy are formed from these pronominal bases 
six classes of adverbs, which will be noticed in Chapter X. 


192. The first personal pronoun is declined as follows :— 


@ main, ‘T’. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
N. & MAIN, ‘Il’. wa ham, ‘we’, 
Ac.\am = mujhe, Ta hamen, 


¢ > ¢ b 
D. a at mish ko, me come wa ~ ham or re 
early” hamor ko, ? : 


Ag. &&% ~~ main ne ‘by me’. 8a ham or i. eee 
‘ : eat "1 hamon ne, by us’. 
Ab. WHS mujhse, ‘from me’. 8a ham or ‘aman 


Sat) Aamon se, 


art merd, ¢ 9 « s+ 9 ATM, hamdrd, 
G. (-2,-a,) (-re,-r4,) my, mine. (-2,-a,) (-re,-r7,) one 
8, ham, hamon .. 


mujhmen, ‘in’ or @a so oa eontig? 
Ut, men, or par, : 


a, 
L. ol or par, ‘onme’. tat 


193. After the same model is declined the second per- 
sonal pronoun, 


tt, ‘thou’. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
N. 3g ti, ‘thou’. aa tum, ‘you’. 


tumhen 


Ac.jJanm tujhe, , > 4 ? we 
thee ’ to thee : ora tum or ‘you’, ‘to you’. 
ae 


J 


D. yar mar tush ko, 


Ag. fa tt ne, ‘by thee’. aa ta 
Ab. G&S tujh se, ‘from thee’. wa tum OF ep vou 


tumhon ko, 


fun or 
tumhon ne, 


‘by you’. 


tumhon se, 
am oterd, gay atc «ETT tumhdrd ; 
,,\ ‘thy’, ‘thine’. » ,,\’ ‘your’, ‘yours’. 
G (-2,-21,) (-re,-7f,) y> (-2,-@,) (-re,-172,) y ay 
L H, th men, ‘in? or Af, tum, tumhon Sin’ or 
* SMhay, or par, ‘fonthee’. AeA, men, or par, ‘on you’. 
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a. In the dat. and acc. sing., we occasionally find the forms, az 
we, At ae; but these are archaic, and have about disappeared from 
standard Hindi. 

194, In the above pronouns, the plural forms, ¥a and @a, as in 
the corresponding English pronouns, are often used for dimer 
The sing. of the 2nd personal pronoun, is only used, in the standard 
dialect, to express either extreme familiarity, or, more commonly, 
aversion and contempt. It is however used, at least by Christians, 
in addressing the Deity. The singular of the Ist person is to be 
preferred to the plural used in a singular sense. 

195. The longer forms, gat, aedt, are restricted toa plural 
signification. They are not, however, extensively em- 
ployed, but instead of these, when a plural is intended, the 
word ata log, duly inflected for the several cases, is added 
to the bases gaand ga. Thus, in a plural sense, instead 
of the forms given in the paradigms, in standard Hindi 
we preferably have, N., ga ata, aa ara; Ac., ga arat &, a 
arat ar; G. a art an, qa arat a, etc., etc. | 

196. When these pronouns are used appositively with 
any noun or adjective in the gen. case, instead of the gen. 
forms given above, the base of the oblique cascs must be 
used, and the postposition, a, @, or a, be appended to 
the following noun only. Thus we must translate, ‘of 
unlucky me’, yr wemm at; ‘of us carpenters’, ex ASeat aT; 
‘of you wise men’, qa aigarat at, etc. emt asad at would 
mean, ‘of our carpenters’; ae aigarat at, ‘of your wise men’. 

197. The genitives of the personal pronouns are occasionally used 
substantively, with the obl. plur. inflection, in which case the objects 
denoted must be determined from the context. The following exam- 
ple is from the Bhdoavat Purdn; aa ani a qeeret a ae a az Ezy, 
‘in other countries there have been heroes and braves greater than 
yours ’. 

198. The close analogy between the next six pronouns 
will best appear by exhibiting their declension in a tabula- 
ted form, as follows :— 
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TABLE IV: STANDARD 


Prox. Demonst. | Rem. Demonsr. RELATIVE. 
we yah, ‘this’. ag wah, ‘that’. (at jo, ‘who’, ‘which’. 
N. wetae yah, yih.'ae ae wah, wuh. at jo. 
Ao. yah, Oe wah, |e jo, 
ra tse. or|/3@ use, or\Taa jise, OF 
“i D. Za AT is ko.}ea ar us ko.\ 78a er jis ko. 
- 
e Ag. wa 2 is ne. Ta a us ne.\Taa @ jis ne. 
wn ~ 
Ab. ¥a4 a is se. 3a a us se.\Taa Q jis se. 
| és 
G. waat* is kd. |\TS Mt * us ké.|Ta@@ at * jis kd. 
L a. a 0H. 
- RB i, 18 men, par. qe (28 men, par. THA oss men, par. 
N. a@a@ ye, yah, a ae we, wah, Bt 0. 
en 
Ac oe | inhen, Se unhen, Tare jinhen, 
p= in orsa (a. Un Or THA jim or 
: | = tnhon ko. unhon ko. |\tereet jinhon ko. 
ea in orjsa un or|taa , jin or 
; Ag. =" inhon ne. ae unhon ne. race? jinhon ne. 
Pe 
5 ee es , 
3 Los in Ors ) Un Or THA jm or 
a, | Ab. | a enhon — unhon se. ‘Taeat a ginhon se. 
lea )_, in or BA ‘ un or T#a4 )_» jin or 
G. rene inhon iat unhon kd.|\ Para jinhon kd. 
L. = H inor inhon TA Hun or unhon|TeA = jin or jinhon 
' \eretjat men, par, see ae men, par. ‘wa at men, par. 
* ar is of course inflected to & or @t according to § 140. + ara is often 
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PRONOMINAL DECLENSION. 


CoRRELATIVE. INTERROGATIVE. INDEFINITE. 

Br so, ‘ that’. ara kaun, ‘who’. Te Kot, ‘any one’. 
at 50. |oRTa kaun.|ve kot. 
aT 80, 


Taa lise or Rees OF 
Tas Tp Tae wTt kis ko.\Tarat St t kist ko. 


Tag 2 tis ne. TR a kis ne.\arat a kist ne 
Tag a tis se.\TRa @ kis se.\@rat 2 kis? se. 


Tas wt * tis ké. ara eat * kis kd.\awart ant * hist kd. 


fora Te tis men, par. final o kis men, par. Tarat al kist men, par. 


ee 


> 
$ 
~ 
= 
~S 
= 
~ 
a 
Ry 


EE ETE —LLL ES AS 


aT 80. aaa kaun. 


tinhen, fare kinhen., 
Taa tin or|\tart kin or 
eee tenhon ko. farsi kinhon ko. 


| 
jaa 2 tin orem a kin or 
Tare tinhon ne. kinhon ne. 
jaa 3 tin or Tart a kin or Nf 
Taret tinhon se. kinhon se. | 
J 


tela * tin or tat kin or 
oman tinhon kd..R eat kinhon ka. 


@ tinor tinhon Tara la kin or kinhon 
Way men, par. Tarety at men, par. 


tet - 


colloquially used for Tag, and wre, for Taal, but the forms are inaccurate. 
Lo 
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199. Observe, that the relative pronoun, St, does not precisely cor- 
respond to the English relative, ‘who’, ‘which’. It is rather ‘the 
one who’ or ‘which’, ‘that which’. Thus, &t areat ara ‘the man 
who came’; @@ & Her St Hat, ‘ what I said, that I have done’. 

200. The plural of the indefinite pronoun, 18, is often expressed 
by repeating the pronoun; thus, &Te Ale Wat, ‘some (persons) came’; 
Ha mat Heat & Zar, ‘I saw some, (07 several) persons’, This 
often has an intensive force, 7.c., ‘some few’. Or Tata may be the 
substitute, as faa Hea B, ‘some (a number) were saying ’. 

201. ara, as also, still more rarely, &TS, is occasionally uninflected 
in the oblique singular, as in the following from the Prem Sagar, 


qa uta a Row gust, ‘in what manner Krishna was born’. 


202. The emphatic particle € 7% or & hé is sometimes 
added to all the above pronouns. In the oblique plural, 
¥ ¢n is substituted for the final #t on. 

Examples are, wt yahi, ‘this very’ ; H @t main hf, ‘I myself’; Tat 
wat ust ko, ‘to that very person’ ; seat @ wet unhin ne kaha, ‘those 
same persons said’. But, rarely, #t also follows the plur. inflection ; 
as, ¢.g., Gat Et @ wuhon Ai se, ‘from those very persons’ or ‘that 
very person ’. 


203. When any of the pronouns are used substantively, 
they take the proper postpositions as given in the tables. 
When they are used adjectively, ¢.e., with a noun, if in any 
oblique case, the inflected form of the pronoun, sing. or 
plur., is placed before the noun, and the postposition is 
added to the noun only. 

Thus we say, Fa Ul vs par, ‘on that’, or ‘on him’; but wa Wre ax 
us ghore pur, ‘ou that horse’; Tra & Ol wl war his ke ghar ko gayi, 
‘to whose house did he go’; but faa at @t dis ghar ko, ‘to what 
house’; 38H @I A ATM ws ke desh ke log, ‘the people of his country’; 
but Je 2a aH Ata ws desh ke log, ‘the people of that country’; Tara ar 
jin kd, Sof whom’; but Tara ateaat at jin bunivor kd, ‘the shop-keepers 
whose’; Taat wreat BT fin kuviyon ko, ‘tv those poets’. 


204. Observe, that the longer plural forms, in at, can 
only be used in a substantive sense; the shorter forms may 
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be used either adjectively or substantively. Thus, ‘ of those 
horses’, is a @rat wl,—never yet Bret ar; but, on the other 
hand, we may say either va @ aet, or 3-8t 4 avert, ‘ he’ or ‘ they 
said ’. 

205. The plural forms of these pronouns are used for 
the singular, whenever it is intended to express respect. 
The longer forms are considered more respectful than the 
shorter. Since, thus, ambiguity might sometimes arise, 
the word ata is preferably added to the pronoun, to denote 
plurality. In the oblique cases, this word, with the plural 
inflection, is inserted between the shorter form of the in- 
flected base and the postposition. Thus, ‘they’ is ag an; 
‘in their village’, ga arat @ ata #; ‘those who came’, a 
ana are, etc. 


206. It will be observed that all the pronouns hitherto considered, 
except the indefinite, present two forms of the acc. and dat. in both the 
sing. and plur. ; the one, purely inflectional, in & (sing.) or ¥ (plur.); 
the other, analytic, consisting of the base of the oblique cases with @t. 
These may both be used as either dative or accusative ; but the forms 
with wt are preferred for the accusative, and the others, for the dative. 
Sometimes the employment of one or the other is determined merely 
by a regard to euphony, as, ¢.g., #4 Ta Bret wi feat, ‘I gave it to 
the gardener’; where the immediate repetition of @t would have been 
unpleasant to the ear. 


207. All the above pronouns, when used adjectively, 
may take the nom. form, with a noun in the ace. 

Thus, we may say, ST UX 4 2a %, ‘the house which I see’; ae 
ara meant, ‘saying this thing’. So also when used substantively, 
the nom. form of the accusative may be employed, but of things only, 
as Hoe geet &, ‘I say this’; at eA gad Y Bz Hwa ¥, ‘we say 
those very (things) which we hear’. But with ara and @r€ this 
usage is not considered elegant. 


208. Besides the interrogative a@ra kawn, ‘who’, and the 
indefinite pronoun a@ré kot, ‘any one’, ‘some one’, etc., 
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another interrogative pronoun, an kya, ‘what’, and another 
indefinite pronoun, ae kuchh, ‘some’, ‘any’, ‘something’, 
‘anything’, is employed. The following principles regulate 
the usage of the two Interrogative pronouns. 

(1) &ra kaun may be applied both to persons and to 
things; en kya, to things only, except in expressions denot- 
ing surprise, as, ¢.9., ST ATE kya murakh, ‘what a fool!’ 
More commonly, in such a case, the emphatic particle, #t hé, 
is added to the pronoun, as an #t get ten hyd hi bard raja, 
‘what a great king!’ | 

(2) wa kaun is used both substantively and adjectively, 
in both the nom. and obl. cases, but when used substan- 
tively, it refers to persons only. 

Examples are, ata @ kaun hai, ‘who is it?’; wa a tHe AT qarat 
tum ne kis ko buldyd, ‘whom did you call?’; faa ar 2 kis kd hai, 
‘whose is it?’?; Tara wean at kis larke kd, ‘ what boy’s ?’; qa a ta 
nea a wat tum ne kis mahdjan se pichhd, ‘of what banker did you 
inquire ?’; Ta Wx ® kis ghar men, ‘in what house ?’. 

(3) an kya can be used adjectively in the nom. only: 
in the oblique cases it is always used substantively. 

a. The acc., wre GT kdhe ko, ‘for what’, is commonly used as the 
equivalent for the English ‘why’. The gen., are at kdhe kd, ‘of 
what’, usually denotes the material. Hxamples are, WA are 
wre tum kahe ko de, ‘why have you come?’; we aat @ yah kyd hai, 
‘what is this?’; we are a Gate yah kdhe kd band hai, ‘of what is 
this made ?’, 

209. The two Indefinite pronouns, &ré kot and ae kuchh, 
are both used either substantively or adjectively, and of 
both persons and things. But when used substantively, 
are kot, like ar, refers to persons only, and ae kuchh, to 
things only. When used adjectively, either may be used 
to denote both persons and things. 

a. The distinction between these two pronouns, when used adjec- 
tively, appears to be this; that He kuchh always conveys, more or 
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less distinctly, a partitive sense. Examples of their use are, @T® @ 
kot hai, ‘is there any one ?’, or ‘there is some one’; but He @ kuchh hai, 
‘there is some’; Wi a@ THat Bl SAT main ne kist ko dekhd, ‘I saw some 
one’; HB WER WTS kuchh larke de, ‘some boys came’. 

210. am kya is declined in the singular only; aw huchh 
is indeclinable. 

a. The obl. form kis, which many grammarians have assigned to kuchh, is 
properly a dialectic variation of the obl. form of kot. It will be found in the 
tab!es of dialectic declension. Prof. De Tassy similarly assigns to kuchh, obl. 


plur. forms, kinhin, kindnu, * but these are to be regarded as mere variations 
of kinhon, the obl. plur. of koé. 


amt Aya is declined as follows :— 
aat kyd, ‘what?’ 


SINGULAR. 
N. aa ky, ‘what ?’. Ab. wté @ Avihe se, ‘from what?’. 
as fr kdhe ko, ‘for what??. G. ere at idhe kd, ‘of what ?’. 
1R kdhe men ‘in’ or 
Ag. Wanting. L. TE az or par, ‘on what?’. 


211. The Honorific pronoun, sa ¢p, is used instead of 
the 2nd personal pronoun, § ¢% or qa tum, whenever it is 
intended to show respect to the person addressed. In the 
singular it is declined exactly like a masculine noun of 
the second variety of declension; 7.e., Nom., wma dp, Acc. 
Dat., ura at ap ko, Gen., ara ar, etc. 

a. But when more than one person is addressed, the plural 
is denoted by affixing the word ama Jog, which is then regu- 
larly declined throughout the plural, the word «ra remain- 
ing unchanged; as, ara ara aaa dp log dekhiye, ‘your 
excellencies will please to sce’; % ura Arai @ HENS main ap 
logon se kahta hun, ‘I say to your excellencies’. 

b. The honorifio pronoun rq is also, much more rarely, used for 
the person spoken of, when that person is present, so that the refer- 
ence will be evident. But in such cases it is better to use, instead of 
wa, the proper title of the person addressed, as Bea, urea, ara, eto. 


* Rudiments de la Langue Hindoul, p. 35. 
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212. The Reflexive pronoun, wr ap, ‘self’, although, 
like the foregoing, derived from the Sanskrit wren, is 
differently declined. The singular number is declined as 


follows :— 
wma dp, ‘self’. 
SINGULAR. 
N. wa dp. Ab. aaa dp se. 
a aoa fis G. wat (-3, -7it,) apna, (-ne,-nt.) 
wud as apne tath. : 
Ag. ara 4 dp ne. UL. nl ws on oa. 


a. The plural forms are the same as the singular, with the 
exception of theGen., arag a dpas kd, and the Loc., waa A 
dpas men, ‘among themselves’. 

Examples of their use are, ATS at areata dpas kt batchit, ‘mu- 
tual conversation ; a ara a MITST ATA # we dpas men jhagra karte 
hain, ‘they are quarreling among themselves’. 


213. The genitive of the reflexive pronoun must always 
be substituted for the genitive of the other pronouns, when 
the pronoun refers to the subject of the verb, and also in 
certain other cases, which will be duly noted in the chapter 
on Syntax. For the present one or two examples will suffice. 

Thus, @@ Waa Ut GAT STAT 2 wah apne ghar ko gata hai, ‘he is going 
to his own house’; but ae 3a ® UX Hl GAT @ wah us ke ghar ko jatd 
hai, ‘he is going to his house’, z.e., the house of another person. 
Similarly, Sx wu faa @ Tear cet sydr apne bil men chhipd raha, 
‘the jackal remained hid in his hole’. 

214. It will be noticed that all the shorter forms of the reflexive 
pronoun are identical with those of the honorific pronoun, wa. 
Thus, Ta @ Bla At AT may mean, ‘he struck you’, (honorific form,) 
or ‘he struck himself’. Whenever, therefore, the sense might be 
ambiguous, the longer form of the reflexive is to be preferred ; thus, 
3g A WUa Hr ANT can only mean, ‘he struck himself’. 

215. The genitive @uAt sometimes assumes the plural termination 
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Wit, and is then used as a noun, in the sense ‘ono’s own people’. 
Thus, @@ Maat @ ave warat, ‘he came to his own (people’). 


DIALECTIC PRONOMINAL DECLENSION. 


216. The tables annexed to this section exhibit the pronominal 
declension of ten dialects. Preliminary to the tables, the following 
remarks and illustrations of the forms current in the more important 
dialects may be found of service. The Braj forms are so uniform 
and regular as scarcely to demand illustration. The tables exhibit 
all the common Marwari colloquial forms. The remarks in the 
following paragraphs refer especially to the Marwari of the 
‘Plays’. 

217. The aspirated and unaspirated bases of the Ist personal pronoun 
are indifferently employed; thus, vera WH wa ‘hear my suppli- 
cation’; Fa arat ara ‘hear my word’. Wis used alone, as ag. sing. 
in the following, 7& Sl Mewar W ars, ‘I have received the command of 
my Guri’. Instead of the regular base, w, of the Mar. obl. sing. of 
the 2nd personal pronoun, @ (Braj, @t) is sometimes used, as ATA 
Tw ara vtcaat, ‘Gorakh Ndth has led thee astray’. 

218. ¥ and Mt are the common nom. sing. forms of the two de- 
monstratives, a8 and aw. Thus we read, WT ugr Tag, ‘he, writing 
a note’; ¥ zat THat witH, ‘this treachery has the Englishman 
committed’. But @ is found for ¥ (awe) and @ for sit (@e), as a 
aunt aw wat, ‘this jog? has come into the jungle’; @r@ ara wan, 
‘that same lord, O queen!’ Besides the forms given in the tables, 
the ‘ Plays’ often use the Braj at (H. H. 3a) in the obl. sing., as, 
é.g., @t 4 tat, ‘( he) has found that’; where @ is for @ (H. H. &r). 
The base aa also occurs in the ag. (plur. of respect) in the following ; 
wat TRat aa, ‘he has made (me) immortal’. @ occurs in the same 
case, a8 in @ Wal WTA qarat at @, ‘he declared to me the knowledge 
of Brahma’. Finally, 3 also is used as a base in the obl. sing., as 
in Utne sat ara, ‘Pingala his wife’. 

219. Besides Sat, Ht and @ are also used for the relative. The 
most common sing. inflection is sat, as ret waz ar vat a aa, 
‘in whom dwells that lord of thine’. This inflection alone expresses 
the caso of the agent, but 4 is occasionally borrowed from the Braj, 
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in this and other cases; as, wat a@ WILT a@tq ut eta, ‘he who placed 
(his) hand upon (my) head’. 

220. Besides the forms of the interrogative given in the tables, 
fat and ata are found in the obl. sing. ; thus, in the caso of the ag., 
Taam arat wearer, ‘ what sinner has led (him) astray?’; @ia we Tata 
aaeat atat, ‘who, leaving his kingdom, has practiced austerities ?’. 
So also the regular form, Gla, occurs in the case of the agent, as, 
ara searge A waa tzu, ‘ what teacher hath given (thee) knowledge ?’. 
qitet, for aat, ‘what ?’, occurs in the ‘ Plays’, but this is Braj. The 
regular Mar. form sate occurs in the following ; wert wre Bra a wala, 
‘what business of mine in the sarde?’. amt (for @at or HTS) is used in 
the following, merely as a sign of a question ; Taal waa at utait, ‘is 
there rain without wind ?’. 

921. Mewiri, it will be observed, is distinguished from all other 
Hindi dialects in retaining separate forms for the masc. and fem., in 
all except the two personal pronouns. It should be further observed, 
that the MewAri pronominal genitives in @T are less common than 
those in @t. The longer plural forms of the personal pronouns, in 
ut and az, are preferred to the shorter for the true plural. In the 
colloquial of both Marwar and Mewar, the reflexive genitive, Waa, 
is rarely used. The genitive of the several pronouns commonly 
takes its place, even when referring to the subject of the sentence. 
Thus the Marwaris would usually say, Bd FETU RTA ae, =H WIA Ble 
gaat, ‘I shall do my work’; & at & Wa Wa,—ae waa ma ma, ‘he 
went to his village’; a at at Utet Bsa, —a Bua Bret ut aS, ‘they 
mounted their horses’, ete. 

92. In the Old Parbi of the Ramdyan all the postpositions, ex- 
cepting that of the agent, which has no existence in this dialect, are 
often employed with the pronouns as in standard Hindi. But they 
are much more frequently omitted, and the inflected base of the pro 
noun, sing. or plur., may then represent any oblique case whatever. 
This is indicated in the tables by placing the postpositions in a 


parenthesis. 

a. ‘This remark as to the use of the oblique forms of the pronouns, applies 
not only to the old eastern Hindi, but, more or less, to all archaic Hind{ 
poetry, as, ¢.g., to the writings of the Rajput bard, Chand, Kabir and others. 
Abundant illustrations will be found in the Syntax. 

223. In the Rémdyan @ is used, instead of Ht or Attz, in the case 
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of the agent; as, &1 4 war ate Be, ‘that which I may not have 
asked’. ‘I'he same remark applies to @ or a.* 

224. Observe. that while the longer oblique forms, tre, atte, of 
the personal pronouns, are constantly used in the Rémdyan, both with 
and without the postpositions, on the other hand, the shorter oblique 
forms. At and €@t, always take the postpositions. 

a. But in the archaic Hindi of Chand, according to Mr. Beames, 
even AT and @ are used for all cases more frequently without than 
with the postpositions. Among his examples are, THA Butt At Bre, 
‘how shall there be salvation for me?’; ata at ara az, ‘lord, my 
name is Chand’; areag aja at ata, ‘hearing this word, thy father’.t 

b. @A is occasionally used in the gen. plur., for Bast, as in the 
following from the Rémdyan; @ uraUat Ga aa, ‘in my esteem, they 
are treasuries of merit’. 

c. Besides the more common oblique forms of the Ist pers. pron., 
given in the tables, a form #@, in the compound, 48 4a, (= Wk ST, ) 
‘like me’, occurs in one place only in the dmdyan. Quite analogous 
to this, is an obl. sing. form, a@, of the 2nd pers. pron., noted by 
Prof. De Tassy in his Hindoui Grammar. 

d. The Sanskrit genitives sing. of the personal pronouns, aa, aa, 
‘my’, ‘thy’, frequently occur in the Riamdyan, as in other Hindi 
poetry, but they cannot be accounted Hindi, and are therefore 
omitted from the tabies. 

225. The regular Old Parbi forms of the Demonstrative pronouns, 
are ©, Sz, or We, ‘this’, and @, ‘that’. But for we, a form id also 
occurs ; as TH Wen Al eed Ue, ‘this is a mark of devotion to Kdm’. 
In the obl. sing., the proximate demonstrative is inflected to ¥f¥ or 
Uz; the remote, to WITz. or rarely. arg. Examples are, ere Tara 
WA ASIA He, ‘in this manner Bharat, bathing’; ura ula Ustad Bite, 
‘again and again she asks him’; @& wma Tasraa aret, ‘my evil 
fortune keeps him alive’; We & ¥za, ‘in the heart of this (demon)’. 
eié ag TqUIA ATA, ‘in this, the name of the lord of Rayhu’. 

a. In the plural, we most commonly meet the inflected forms, ¥«, 
3-8, which, like the obl. sing. forms, are used, after the manner 
of the dialect, either with or without the postpositions. Thus, whag 


ye ee 
* It should be observed. however. that the Ramdyan exhibits great confu- 
sion in the use of the direct and passive construction. 


+ Vide Journal As. Soc. of Bengal, Part I, No. LI, 1873. 
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wre wire aret, ‘ keop these (two) in your eyes’. For the dat. and ace. 
plur., forms 3atd and Wate exist; as Warate Care Ga Steet, ‘ the lord of 
the world gave a wilderness to these’. For these, ¥@ and 8¥ also occur. 

6. In the Rémdyan we meet a form Bre of the Remote demons- 
trative pronoun. The final Zis not an essential part of the word, 
but an emphatic particle,=Br. g, H. H., wt. But sometimes it 
seems to be added merely metri gratid, as, e.g., in the following; 
Ra TAA ATT HC ATH | MY VA HH WE SHA A BTS aw ‘his eyes full 
of tears, joining both hands, to the lord nothing could he say’. 

c. Similarly, in old Hindi, we find the emphatic nom. sing. forms, 
Wet, Fe, (for wHt,) of the Prox. demons. pronoun, ¥¥ (ae). Thus, fw 
aranre fate wa gare ee Tears, ‘Brahm, having delivered this instruc- 
tion to the gods, went to his own world’; ¥et HEA, ‘saying just this’. 
The final @ or #1 has arisen from the sandhi of the final inherent W of 
€¥ with the emphatic particle ¢ or &, =H. H., et. In the forms vet, UE, 
of the same pronoun, the final vowel is simply lengthened meéri gratid. 

d. In the Rémdyan and other Hindi poetry, we occasionally meet 
the Sanskrit demonstrative wa, ‘this’, as Uraraaa aa aq Wi, ‘ per- 
vaded by sin and impurity is this body of thine’. 

226. The most common forms of the obl. sing. of the Relative and 
Correlative pronouns in the Réméyan and similar poetry, are Tare or 
@ie and fare or Ae. wire and arte also occur, but are to be assign- 
ed, not to eastern Hindi, but to the Braj. All these forms, as above 
remarked, are used in any case, either with or without the postposi- 
tions ; a8, ¢.g., Ste fee Ae Ad, ‘in what quarter Nérad was seated’: 
Tate Tate at ae Taaren, ‘on that mountain was a large fig-tree’. Instead 
of these longer forms, the Braj obl. forms, @ and @f, are often used, 
but generally with the postpositions. Like @rand €@, however, these 
are also sometimes used substantively without the postpositions, as in 
the following line ; @ We HA AT AS AT We Bq ASA, ‘in whose body love 
dwells not, regard his body asa burning-ground (of the dead)’. S.B. 

a. The genitive is thus commonly expressed in the Rémdyan by 
fare, arg, and Tate, are, or Brant, etc., as Aa QA, ‘by remember- 
ing (of ) whom’; @t att a atat, ‘whose handmaid thou art’. But 
the Braj inflected genitives, Qa, aT, occasionally occur, and, still 
more rarely, BTS, as, ¢.9., We Fats AS Aa rat, ‘into whose heart 
this conversation enters’, A form €Tg, for Tate, is found in a few 
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places, as BW wa Wa ary a earm, ‘the lord hath not forsaken him 
(who ) hath taken refuge with him’, /it., ‘ gone to his feet’. 

6. @e is found in the obl. sing. for @fe; as He ara weet arent, 
‘who hath made (his) mother crazy’. In the pbrase 83 am Bane 
(Ram. L. K.), ‘thinking this in his mind ’, 3 is an emphatic form of 
the acc. sing., =H.H., arat. Veryrarely, the correlative @1 is treated as 
if indeclinable, as, ¢.g., TA Waa Br Ale Ve, ‘ over him, Rd is chief’. 

c. Instead of the longer forms, Tare and fare, @ and @ also some- 
times occur in the obl. plur.; as, e.g., Wea & wre, ‘blessed are they 
who bore (them )’; & @@ ara ara, ‘they beheld the two brothers.’ 

d. TheSanskrit forms of the relative and correlative pronouns, are 00- 
casionally used in the Rémdyan. thus, faveita aaraa Baz @, ‘who behold 
thy face with reverence’; Wwita 4 Gat, ‘ whom ascetic saints behold’. 

227. The most common form of the first Interrogative pronoun, 
aera, in the Rémdyan, is Haat. To this, € is sometimes added, as in the 
following, before a fem. noun, ward ae arg faa aig arm, ‘what thing 
bas been so dear to me?’. The Braj &T is also occasionally used, as 
aq Walaa Bt Wa, ‘who can enumerate (their) countless disguises ?’. 

a. In the obl. sing. the regular forms, fats, @T#, are preferred to 
others when the pronoun is used substantively, as Ste aa acre fata 
‘with whom do they cherish enmity ?’. The medial 8 is sometimes 
dropped, as, Waa WR" Are, ‘who broke the bow?’. But when the 
pronoun is used adjectively, the nom. more commonly remains un- 
changed, as fae waa fata areat, ‘in what way may I obtain the 
maiden ?’; or the nom. form in @ may be used; as, atta waa Tare 
wre, ‘in what way can (all the wonders) be recounted?’. A third 
obl. sing. form, #a@a, also occurs; thus, waeeta Fa Ret RM, 
‘of what use is pleasure to one destitute of religion?’. This may 
be contracted to @Ta, as Wa Ara wra, ‘of what use can it be?’. The 
Braj obl. sing., @ITg, is also found in the Rdamdyan, as Wea aAtiz, 
‘whom wouldst thou serve?’. The plur. forms, nom. aa, obl. 
Tare, THrsre, etc., call for no special remark or illustration. 

228. For the second Interrogative. ai, when used substantively, are 
(aret) is the usual substitute in the Ramayan. The Braj forms, @tand 
et, also occur. fat is also found in the obl. sing. ; as zea ATT, ‘for 
what fault ?’. fa or T& is used for amt as a mere sign of interrogation ; 
thus, @ite Tratad wag Ta arm, ‘will a crow ever live without meat?. 
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229. For the first Indefinite pronoun, Ie, ATS, RAMS, Alay and 
maarg are the common substitutes in the Réméyan. Thus, watas Tag 
Ta Taq Taearat, ‘was there ever any saint without faith?. I should 
suppose a nom. RATS or Hate must exist, but have not noticed it. 
The @ of g is however certainly preserved in the obl. form, aratg, for 
ats, which is also uscd, as in Haag Hla, ‘at any time’. Besides 
the above nom. forms, ane and @fg also occur, as in the following; 
Wairad HES A Usa at, ‘no wise man will call it wrong’; wita a Ua 
ala az wz, ‘let no one know thisthing’. We also find ®&% and eat. 

a. In the obl. sing. a variety of forms exist. RATATS occurs in the 
following ; ward vita Ata are War, ‘in no way did he comprehend’. 
airg.(in the dat. and acc. aTgTe, \ is also used; as wirgte ata Sia BE, 
‘do not impute blame to any one’. In the following we have mre; 
mle 4 Ata fata Heal, ‘it cannot in any way be told’; ¥is lengthened 
metri gratid. An obl. plur. form, &Tg4, exists; thus Wat Ba Arya UT, 
‘every one received pan’, 

230. The second Indefinite pronoun, &@, is used in old Parbi poetry, 
but %g is preferred, often in the augmented Prakritic form, mga. It 
is always indeclinable, as in standard Hindi. Thus, wa .... mga fea 
QE Wie Are, ‘(after) some days Mdm will come and dwell (here)’. 

231. The Reflexive pronoun commonly appears in old Purbi as 
WIT or UGA; as WIA BE A Bs, ‘(but) that same himself is not’ ; RE 
aig @Sz, ‘the lord of men himself mounted’. The genitive of the 
reflexive in the same dialect is "Taq, as in the following, where Wraa 
‘one’s own’, is contrasted with az, * another's; Alaa Ul Ay wa a mle, 
‘no one heard his own (or) another’s (voice)’. The fem. form is @Tata, 
as war fea, ‘toward myself’. The penultimate vowel'is sometimes 
lengthened metri gratid, thus, WUT, Barta. 

a. Frequently, inthe ’dmdéyan aud other poetry, the Sanskrit inde- 
clinable reflexive pronoun, =%, is substituted for aa. Thus, 84 weR 
ere cag, ‘Hari, himself a consuming fire’. Similarly. for the possessive, 
amiaa, the Sanskrit inseparable possessive particle, =a, is often prefixed 
to a word; as CawML HS Bis, ‘cutting off (his) nead with his own hand’, 

232. For wa a, the gen. of the Honorifie pronoun, aa. the usual 
substitute in old Purbi poetry is 17ST; as HLA TH Wet UA A ural, ‘is 
not Bharat your majesty’s son?’. 

233. The remaining colloquial dialects call for little remark. 
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Observe, that in the Bhojpuri and lRiwdéi dialects the medial @ is 
always pronounced short, thus, #4, yen, Me, kevh, ete. | 

a. In the modern eastern colloquial dialects, as, e.g., the Avadhi 
and Bhojpuri, the word a@, uninflected, is commonly added to the base 
of the obl. plur., instead of ta, whenever a true plural is intended. 
Thus, Bh., #4 3a A=H. H., ea aii a; A, qa va a=. H., a 
wnat wT, etc. 

b. In some districts in the east, the final consonant @. of Wh and WH, 
is changed by the rustics to ¥, giving such forms as 48, Ja, Wa @. Aa 
@r. ete. 

c. In the Bhojpiri dialect, the longer plural forms, as saat at, 
WAM R. etc., are used in preference to the shorter forms, when 
emphasis is intended. To the forms given in the tables, Mr. Beames 
adds @1a and ate, for gear (qe), and, in Shihabad, ate St. for 
watt St (MAS). For the plur. of @z (=arg), Taw is commonly 
employed ; as faatan UX Weta GT, ‘some houses are burning’. 

234. The Honorific pronoun, 8, is in use throughout the Ganges 
valley, and, so far as I have noticed, is declined as in the standard dialect, 
except, of course, that the postpositions peculiar to each locality are 
appended to the stem. But, in the dialect of Riwé, the nom. sing. is 
gaat. This is inflected to Z, as in Waa AI—H. H., mara ar; but some- 
times the inflection is neglected, as in Waat U<=H. H. are uz. 

a. Further east, as in Bhojpar, and elsewhere, the word @t or 
TB, plur. TIT, is the substitute for the honorific pronoun ara. It 
follows the declension of substantives. Instead of t3a, tai is also 
sometimes heard. 

b. In the Panjab and the Himalayas the common people are not so partic- 
ular about using the honorific pronoun, and frequently address their supe- 
riors with fwm, when no disrespect is intended. Indeed, so far as the writer's 
observation has gone, dp is rarely heard from the mountaineers of the Hima- 
layas, except from individuals who may have mingled much with the people 
of the plains. So also the singular, ¢z, is freely used among the same people, 
when in the Ganges valley we would only hear the plural, tum. 

235. In the following paradigms, the inflected form of the genitives is not 
given, but may be readily learned from the rules for the dialectic inflection of 
adjectives and substantive genitives. 

N.B. For the plural, the word aq, or, in the eastern dialects, gq, may be 
addcd to the nom. and then declined throughout. 
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TABLE V: DIALECTIC 
1sT PERSONAL 


3 | § $ H 3 
| |e |S | & | § | 8 
N. | 4 i i, By, at % ve 
~ aire, are.* 
Ac. | wa eu w% ea 
D. aon ar. | ara. | at a were 
of . 3a. wi ae 
iS a» 
GIAb. | waa in| 3 abs is wre 
a a 
a. a. | ari. were. | _- 
L. | Fae a} bh a F jal wET ATS 
wa va. at / vet, vetal 
ee a 
wat 
a |Ae- ea a wa a a alt zat rt 
< a. | ea, at Jat das wet, vetat 
Gap | wna. | wae | Thavenia le laethS [ected 4S 
G. | wart. | wart. | gartr wind ebay ed 


* These forms are also used, more rarely, with the postpositions. A 


either of the postpositions may be added to either of the forms covered by 


Ae meee ee mee a Se ese ees EE =. 
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PRONOMINAL DECLENSION. 
PRONOUN; Wetc., ‘J’. 


S ‘s & ew ee RS 
S hy S _ RS os 
a a. a. di. wa. ea. 
aa aa. a Wanting.|Wanting. |Wanting. 
x a ST) ara. = | sate a. 
wa ale ee aa, aa. | eta. SAT Si. 
Tar. 
att att am. ae Fak ear. 


Sa/_- ware. oe wat Re. 
~ al wa ad), | SORT | EAE ne. esti 


zai" aa a. | Sa. Wanting.|Wanting. |Wanting. 

te erly | em (5), wie wa, © fe ver 
| 

CANT. Sart. bbe | Wa. | WRT. | daa aT. 

el by as ea (aie). | wat a. | wre a. WaT F, 


bracket between the pronominal bases and the postpositions indicates that 
the bracket. 


High Hindi. 


Kanaujt. 


SINGULAR. 
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TABLE VI: DIALECTIC 


2ND PERSONAL 


a | § 
aad. a. oF. 
r . aa 
at at. U 
a a 
ae 


az. MT 
anfe a: | 
~_ ie | 
qe. 

Bla 

a > 4. lat 
ws uty. 
a 
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PRONOMINAL DECLENSION. 


PRONOUN; @, etc., ‘thou’. 


2] a) 8 ] 3 
a aes ee is, 
ae. faa_| & @ Ba | wa. 
aT ww. 
are am. |e at oat 
ara] ype | ie me) 
wah) @. gv. Wanting. 
aes fafa | |S. : 
2. aT Ba. a. 
wea als ai (wa). ale 
aT Are. 
aa. aad aa. wa os. ITU, 
aa. aaa. ~ 
SG S aa Ba, 
Oo fate, ER | ea). | See | 
cs 7 al fa. we. Wanting. 
aw qa /2. qa way a. 
ae eal oo ara aa. 
aatr, | Gat. Gen. aA. 
vo | ear. eae. UT BT, 
a qa )s até. | qa aa) a. 
Tt oan Pe) wa fe 


17 


fae \® [eRe 


Riwdi, 


aa. 


rate te 


Wanting. 


rate, 


CATT 


Wanting. 


ee Aa. 


129 


Bhojpuri. 


| 


GET A. 


Wanting. 
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TaspLE VIL: DIALECTIC 
PROXIMATE DEMONSTRATIVE 


H. Hindi. | Kanawji. Brq. Mérwért. Mewéri. 


a es 
Sia Se le [re =i ee 
"lag. <a 2. SMa “ = wat, wat 
ee ee ee 

Se. ae [stettal ste 


Is ae, ae. | ate, ste. | a, aw. as “a Sti r 
es 
: 3a. alg arte, 148. | oa gat aut 
BAC legar jar fet | ala. matat\ |ar 4 
is : 
C2 
Ag. | waa. a. era :. bic Ne his 
I ag, at, a. | a. a, a a a 
S\A aA Sia, Taa a 2 
= P aes at. saa SELF ” at out at 
wa zia faa): | gat, wat. | aat 
Ag Bal eat arat tara | at, oat. | at 
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PRONOMINAL DECLENSION. 
PRONOUN; uy, etc., ‘this’. 


Garhwali.| Kumdont. | Old Pirbi.| Aecadhi. Riwat. | Bhojpuri. 


at, a. | @t, ai. aa Ms 7 1’. at. wy, 2, &. 

VE 4. aia ate, viz. Wanting. | Wanting. | Wanting. 

a a a. wa, . U, Ue. | UR. 

an wale, Ez. 

a. ea : } | QAR 

Gute, | oe at. woh aw). | oe ore bal ta. 
wa 

"4. i ua Wanting. | Wanting. | Wanting. 


ae, etc., ‘that’, ‘he’, ‘she’, ‘it’. 


S, Sata. | 


ae at. at cot oe Ri, A, &. 
a. | at ante SAT 

a ota. ee Se me). Tl Ar. are aw. at aR. 
aa at a mites | Wanting. | Wanting. | Wanting. 
a neal Se STS oe, [wt 

& saa Sale, oF nas 

7 


Wanting. | Wanting. | Wanting. 
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TABLE VIII: DIALECTIC 
RELATIVE PRONOUN; 


H. Hindt.| Kanaywji. Braj. Marwdrt. | Mewdrt. 


we ieee a el ees Games | ee | cee ee 


| a.| Re, | ae, Sr, RAC TSR eR |, Fae 
, A . Tara. are, aut 
SID. | fwaam. far (Toa, Frere tay fe 
=) 
Z = Toa, Torn 
ing. [feo | SMa | Seite, oe, wah a 
ate OTg. Torna ma 
N. | ar. ara | ar oi faa ok. [awe 
Jiao. |B | tan ge,| See Torat oat baal 
Tart ~ Sail.) TOT a lat ‘z 
BP. eet Fare Tare tat at cut zat | 
a ‘ wat. 
Ag ee Tara a fara at _ at. 


CORRELATIVE PRONOUN ; 


Sr, Taent. om. | St, feat. m. 
N. | &. | ®. Tamat. fj. |tam 7. 
:|Ac. | faa. Tate Taw 
ipo |aeoae. far [la Tee [RE 
c _we - Taal 
Bldg. [trea | Oa. | aa ie erat. 


G. | fas ar. Reta ler. rout. wan 


N. | &. ar ar, &. Sr, fae. ait. 
j Taek. Tare. ear 
S/o” | shar) Pree") FOS la feat @ me 
2 ' | faeet rat 
wat. 
al. 
rat. 
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ar, etc., ‘who’, ‘which’. 


Garhwdli.. umdont.| Old Purbt. | Avadht. Riwdt. |Bhojpuri. 


at. &, &. |S, 3. waa. | Bae, Bia) ware. a. 


~ 


wae 
Se ote,| at | Bay) a@ an, mr [ae eal 


aE 4 aa fan, ae. Wanting. | Wanting. | Wanting. 
fate, ate. aaa 
| waa. | Sat | waz a we. wat . (Tarenz. ) 
ees Michi Oi) bs Ln Re a) a oe 
ar. a, &. | a. 2. Bre. Tere. 
a, Taare. ae 
= WoT salt. Ferrer. Sle, | aaa larg Parra) 
oy ofa. si Tara Fare (ard). a3 suey | em | 


Wanting. | Wanting. | Wanting. 
ar, etc., ‘that’, ‘the same’. 

a |a.  [atigaee. [aceam. wer | (a) 

Ty ate, | RR. | rel ore) A a ra (a ea 


ate Wanting. | Wantiug. | Wanting. 


Wanting. 
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TABLE IX: DIALECTIC 


1sT INTERROGATIVE PRONOUN ; 


H. Hindi. Kanayj. Braj. Marwart. Meuwdri. 
N. | ara. ar. aaT, BRT. = ie oa. 
jo=) 
lac. |fwa. [fats ante, «= [SET | aaa. 
© |D. | tara et. | wT oat tat ay ml 2 
Z. 
wD oe et RTA 
~ Tate SL | apart. 
Ag. | Tag 2 = a. wal 3 eat. ary. 
N. |ara at SRT, eat ae, ae oa 


Ag. | we iy faa a rare fa, = ‘aa 
lst INDEFINITE PRONOUN ; 
N. | are. ra, eta. — TE. | ore, RTS, at. 
28 
S|Ac. Is ‘ATAaT ut @. 
: D. frat ar. fara ( aTe it. aqat 2, Pd 2. 
cD . 
ag. | fe ing aga | pat at. 
— 2ND INTERROGATIVE and 2ND INDEFINITE 
3 eat. eT. ABT, it. | aS, BTS. ate. 
S 
Z|A° | ant ar. jartar.fareat. [gata | ene. 


: Ss ee 


me. ae, ate. wate. 


| 


ndecl. | o e A 


a 
a 
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PRONOMINAL DECLENSION 
ara, etc., ‘who’, ‘what’. 


. |Bhojpurt. 


wy 


Garhwali.| Kumdont.) Old Purbdt. Avadht. | Riwd 


at. aera | R. aA. ®. 


Ag, Are x 
HE ae. | Rast. | naa, waa. | # ar. at | ae. = 
qate mi 


we A aa aA, RTE Wanting. |Wanting. | Wanting. 
at. io maa. aR aA. aa 
ee oY ~ Are 
eo | Hara) | Beare, aerereé. | (mr. | : 
ag ure. aa AS) Goa Tare (He). aa lil ibs ve 
a a. wa fa oe. Wanting. | Wanting. 


are, etc., ‘any’, ‘any one’, etc. 


~ r~ | r~ 
SATS, HPT. HE. 


CaaS Le ESE as 
= RB, AAT.HAaAT AS, BH. 
ae a 8 ay, ey aah wi, 


aa, watz. | es. 
ene aia, | eR ait. [arene a as ba. mE wR. 
ate arg (are). 7S aa 


Hea. | RA. is Wanting. | Wanting. | Wanting. 
| 


PRONOUNS; amt, etc., ‘what? ae, ‘any, some’. 


wat. = s'| Seat. | aren, ene, aT. sr aaTal. | exe. | aT. 
, Ta. 
mre 
wat wrat ee CT ay fare 
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236. Observe, that whenever, in the above tables, we have a final — 
short vowel, in poetry this vowel may, metri gratid, be optionally 
lengthened, so that we may have, e.g., such forms as Tet, Het, cnr, 
for SITE, wre, anTg. 

237. Observe further that Anusrdr is freely inserted or omitted in 
all the above pronouns, both in the terminations and, less frequently, 
in the pronominal base. Thus, e.g., we have ata. aatat, wre, at, for 
la, lat, Biz, at, etc., etc. It has not been thought necessary to 
give all such trifling variations in detail. 


238. Occasionally, for the acc. postposition, &1, the postposition 
a¥, (also written ar¥, até, ate and arey,) is used in construction 
with the genitive. Thus we find a a¥, 3@ & a¥, for the acc., Wk 
al, TI HT. aAt¥is also sometimes added, like #, directly to the 
inflected base. Thus in the Marwari play of Hira and Ranjé, we 
have @a Wz... Th ate, ‘(they) will give thee the secret’. 

a. The postpositions @ and uz are occasionally found, even in 
standard Hindi, in construction with the genitive of the pronouns, 
thus At FH, Az az, at W UK, etc.* 

239. In the gen. sing. of the Ist and 2nd pers. pronouns, besides 
the forms given in the tables, the Mairs use weTaet and QsSt.+ Also 
observe, that in both colloquial Marwari and Mewidri, #t (masc.) and 
a or at (fem.) are uniformly employed for az, ‘ this’, and @ (masce. ) 
and at (fem.) for aw, ‘that’. The distinction of gender is preserved 
in the nom. sing. only. Of the former pronoun, the regular obl. 
sing. is ¥ in both these dialects. In the colloquial of Mérwér and 
Mewar the relative is very commonly used for the correlative pro- 
noun. ¢ 

240. To the forms given in the above table, may be added the 
following; some of which I am unable to assign to any specific time 
or locality: Many of these are no doubt to be regarded as mere 


variations in spelling. 


* Compare the Marwari idiom noticed in § 144. 

+ For the pronunciation of the first diphthong, @T, in these forms, 
see § 25. 

+ The student will note the difference here indicated between the colloquial 
of Marwér and the Marwari of the plays. (§ 216.) 
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a. ¥, = H, ‘1’, is evidently a shortened form of the Mérwari =." 
An abbreviated form, 8, for the obl. sing., tr, is sometimes used 
by Chand. ‘waa very rarely occurs as a nom. plur. for ¥a or €A Ana. 
Chand makes the obl. plur. of the Ist and 2nd personal pronouns 
ware and qate. But wa and @a with the postpositions, are also 
employed. 

b. @a and @ are sometimes substituted for @ or 8, ‘thou’. In 
western Hindi, I have met with a gen. sing. of this pronoun, &€t, 
for @& ; as, ¢.7., wae arearant det eta, ‘let the wife of the Mogul take 
thy hand’. A Prakritic gen. sing., qW, (for Sk. aa,) is now and 
then used in archaic Hindi. 

c. In the nom. sing. of the proximate demonstrative ag, the follow- 
ing variant forms occur, vis. ;— ate, ae, Tae, ¥z, tz, aie, 22, ze. Of 
these, the last three appear, in some cases, to be merely emphatic 
forms. In the east, ¥ and @ are also heard. In the obl. plur., we 
find &f4 and =. 

d, In the declension of the remote demonstrative, @¥, € occurs 
in the nom. sing., and, in the obl. sing., @t is sometimes found for @f, 
and arg, for ate. For the obl. sing., 38, rustic Mohammedans some- 
times substitute a. It occurs also in the following from the Mar. 
Play of Gopt Chand ; wrt aat @ wara, ‘fix (your) thoughts on him’, 
In the obl. plur., 3a, at and gaat are found for the dat., a-@; and 
@a, in the case of the agent, for J @. 

e. Variant forms of the correlative pronoun are, in the nom. sing., 
ara, Sta and Gia, for 8t. The latter two are emphatic forms. In the 
obl. sing., Ta and Tag occur. for Tate; I have also met with a gen. 
sing., ATatat, =e Wl, which evidently belongs to the 8S.W. at alone 
is used as gen. sing. in the following ; #1 ATA at aire, ‘what ig his 
name 2, (P. &. Ch. IX.) A nom. plur. @, for H.H., 81, is used 
colloquially between Allahabad and Benares. ferafa is found for the 


* e is said by Prof. Eastwick, (Vocabulary to Prem Sdgar, sub voc.), to be 
used j in the obl. sing. with the postposition &. in the following Arrdh Chau- 
pai; aat eh ura vat ware. But %, in this place, is in fact the Bra) emphat- 
ic particle: =; and @ is a Braj for ‘m of the conjunctive pare) Mr ie 
the verb @<aT), which isin High Hindf added directly to eat, making gafant. 
We therefore render,— how (then) remained my honor?’ Arisinua to Ruk mint, 


P. S.—Ch. LXI. 
18 
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obl. plur., faret, of the relative. faa, for Ta-®, and am, for the obl. 
plur., faa, of the correlative, also occur in literary Hindi. 

f. For the nom. sing. of the interrogative, ala, we find in the 
‘Chrestomathie’ of Prof. De Tassy, ala, ata and ala. An obl. 
sing. and plur., ata, for faa, is found in western Hindi. reg 
and are occur, for the indefinite, @rTe, and wea, ware and ag, for 
ae. wre and wg belong to the west. For the Braj interrogative, 
Hel,—aat, we sometimes have Het, and in the obl. sing., wATe, 
for Te. 

g. As the nom. sing. of the reflexive pronoun, wa, [ have met with 
wa. With this same pronoun, is evidently to be connected a Mar. 
nom. plur. form, wat. In the only place, however, where I have 
met with it, g4& would have been used in standard Hindi. In the 
obl. forms of this pronoun, wis often substituted for a after p, as, ¢.g., 
in @qe, obl. plur., for mraw. 

241. In the translation of the N. T. into Bhagelkhandi Hindi,* 
the following peculiar pronominal forms occur. The nom. plur. of 
the Ist personal pronoun is Fate, and the obl. plur., way. Of the 
2nd personal pronoun, the nom. plur. is fagrt, and the obl. plur., 
fait. @ and a@ are both found in both the nom. and obl. plur. of 
the proximate demonstrative. @@ also occurs as nom. sing. The 
plural of this and other pronouns, is sometimes formed with 3a, ‘all’, 
as in other eastern dialects; thus, 2 Tara a, H.H., <a aratt a. The 
nom. plur. of the remote demonstrative, a@ (aw), is @, and the obl. 
plur., always atga. The relative and correlative make the obl. plur., 
Tad, tata. The interrogative is #14; the nom. and obl. sing. are 
alike. The remaining pronominal forms correspond closely to the 
Braj. All the obl. forras above given, are used with the postpositions, 
which for the most part are the same as in Braj. But Atis used for @. 


PRONOMINAL ADJECTIVES. 

242. Besides the above pronouns many pronominal ad- 
jectives occur. They may nearly all be used either as 
adjectives or as pronouns. ‘Two series, the one expressive 
of quantity, the other of kind, are formed from the five 
pronominal elements noted in §191. When used substan- 


* Baptist Mission Press, Serampore, 1821, 
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tively, they all follow, in standard Hindi, the first variety 
of masculine declension ; when used adjectively, they follow 
the laws for the inflection of Tadbhava adjectives in =, 
and are thus inflected to z, masc., and @, fem. The follow; 
ing tables exhibit, first the standard forms, and then the 
dialectic forms of each series :— 


TABLE X: PRONOMINAL ADJECTIVES. 


. 
os 
g ADJECTIVES OF QUANTITY. ADJECTIVES OF KIND. 
8 | 
PY =i 
Waa ind, | 
. £)| | ‘this much’.' tat aisd, ‘such’, ‘like this’. 
ew iftd, 
Baa uind, 
va ‘that much’. @8t waisd, ‘such’, ‘like that’. 
ser outtd, | 
THAAT jifnd, | 
Ta ‘as much’. 8t jaisd, ‘like which’, ‘as’. 
Tora jittd, 
Taaat titnd, 
Ta ‘so much’. @8t fuwisd, ‘like that’, ‘so’. 
Tae cittd, 
Tatar kitnd, 
TH ‘how much 2’, | wat kaisd, ‘like what”, ‘how?’. 
| | Tea hittd, 


243. Besides the forms given in Table XI, the following additional 
modifications of some of these pronominals occur, v/s. :— for Jaa, 
Taam, Geet, aera; for Tare, fara, THAT, We, Tae; and for Tern, Ferar. 
The following forms also are occasionally used in literature, viz. :— 
&,a,& They are respectively equivalent to Teramt, Tere, fereat. 

a. The Sanskrit forms, teu. TAIT, = Var, UTgw, = SST, weT. ATT, 
and RIFT, = AST, are occasionally used in poetry. For aga and 
aatga we also find Tew and wIgW. 
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TABLE X1l: DraLectic Forms 


H. Hindi. | Kanauji. Braj. Marwari. | Mewar. 


Saat. ear waat.* WAT. 
§ 

TaaaT. ~ x HAT. 
S otha Traat Torta mace, 
ra 
; Taaar. Carer —_s aaaT. 
E Tat. TACST. 


tar. 
A | aan. aat. aat 

v : 
eC ae 
> 

: | 
& | ast. Aan. aat fat. 


: 


* Anusvar optionally added. +I am unable to assign these forms with 
to belong to the east. 
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OF THE PRONOMINAL ADJECTIVES. 


_ay| Old 
Garhwali. Parbi. 


Waal. 


Ad. 


Aradhi. 


Riwdi. 


Sua, Sz. 


aaa, aa. 


Bhojpuri. 


Raa. 
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Miscellane- 
ous eastern 


Jorms.t 


ZAR. 


certainty to any particular time or locality; but, from analogy, they appear 
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244. Besides the above, the following words also are 
used as pronominal adjectives. Those which terminate 
in wt follow the declension of Tadbhava nouns or adjectives 
inflected tox. The others, when used substantively, are 
declined like the second variety of masc. nouns; when used 
adjectively, they are indeclinable. 


wa ek, Sone’. WIL aur, ‘other’, ‘more’. 
wad disrd, ‘another’, ‘the other’. @#a bahut ‘much’, ‘many’. 
7 ’ 8 ’ ’ y 
aat donon, ‘both’. we kai, 


‘several’, ‘how many?’. 
Bat sird, ‘all’, ‘the whole’. ae = kai, 


wa sath, ‘all’, ‘the whole’. Taw 177, ‘self’, ‘own’. 


et. har, ‘every’. UTe pardi, ‘another person’. 


245. wa ek, strictly speaking, is a cardinal numeral, and 
wan disrd, anordinal. wa, ‘one’, when used pronominally, 
is usually followed by yeu, ‘the other’, in the succeeding 
clause; aS wR Saar gan aren m ‘ek hansta, dusra rota tha, 
‘one was laughing, the other was crying’. 

a. Sometimes wae itself follows in the second clause, when | 
the first wa should be rendered ‘one’, the second, ‘another’. 
Thus, we Te wR aE Kem Mek yah, ek wah kahtd thd, ‘one 
was saying this, another that’. | 

6. When ya follows wR in the same clause, the two 
have a reciprocal force; as @ wa Fat wt ane ¥ we ek disre ko 
marte hain, ‘they are beating one another’. wa is indeclin- 
able in the plural. 

246. arat donon, ‘both’, is declinable in the plur. only, 
thus Nom. art donon, Acc. arat at donon ko, etc. 

247. wa sab, ‘all’, ‘every’, commonly aspirates the final a 
in the oblique plural; thus, Acc. aat &1 sabhon ko, Gen. 
avi at sabhon ka, etc. But aai, also, rarely occurs. 
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a. When used in the singular, as 4a “At sab ko, ‘to all’, it denotes 
all’ considered as a unity, ‘the whole’; in the plural, it represents 
‘all’ as a plurality, ‘every’, ‘every one’. 

248. The Persian adjective 8 har, ‘every’, though not 
very common in classic Hindi, is found even in the Prem 
Sdgar, and is freely used in the colloquial. It may there- 
fore be fairly regarded as belonging to the language. It 
is never used substantively. Compounded with wa eh, it 
means ‘every one’ or ‘every single’, and is used either as a 
substantive or adjective, thus, ex wm wat har ek aya, ‘every 
one came’; et wR ae har ek ghar, ‘every single house’. 


249. x aur, when used substantively, and followed by 
no other pronominal in the next clause, always signifies 
‘more’; as mk Be a mujhe aur do, ‘give me more’. But 
when used adjectively, it may mean either ‘more’ or 
‘another’, as the context may determine. Thus a an gare 
a mujhe aur andj do, ‘give me more grain’; but ae trarae 
yah aur bdt hai, ‘this is another matter’. 

a. When @x is repeated in two successive clauses, the 
first is to be rendered ‘one’, and the second, ‘another’. Thus 
ae ara ae 8 ae Me B yah bdt aur hai wah aur hai, ‘this is 
one thing, that is another’. | 

250. Besides aga, ‘much’, we meet the intensive forms, Eat 
bahuterd, and @ga At bahut sd, ‘very much’, ‘very many’. 

a, Colloquially, at is also added to aga, ‘many’, with an intensive 
force; thus @¥a Sixt is equivalent to the colloquial English idiom, 
‘a great deal’. This use of Urat is only colloquial. In Panjabi it is 
employed much more extensively. 

251. w& kat or & kai as an adjective means ‘several’; 
when used as a pronoun, it must be rendered ‘how many?’. 
It cannot take the postpositions. Thus, #€ wea are kai 
purush de, ‘several men came’; # wre kai de, ‘how many 
came ?’. Where in English ‘several’ has a pronominal 
force, it must be rendered in Hindi by we wa kai ek or 
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feaa wa hitne ek; as ae wa & hai ek hain, ‘there are several’. 
But aw @ hut hain, would be interrogative,—‘how many are 
there ?’. am wa fai ek, and tRaa wa kitne ek, however, 
may also be used adjectively in the same sense ; as aaa wa 
we @ kitne ek per hain, ‘ there are several trees’. 

a. The pronominal adjective faa kitne is also used in the 
sense of ‘some’, ‘several’, both substantively and adjective- 
ly. Thus, aet frat we at ane wahdn kitne bhat bhi ae, 
‘several bards also came’; TRaat at aa 2 kitnon kd mat hai, 
‘it is the opinion of some’. 

252. Tra 2/7, ‘own’, may be used as a pronoun, the person 
referred to being determined by the context; as fra an ae ® 
nij kd ghar hai, ‘it is (my, his, etc.) own house’, fra aig aire 
ate atat 2i7 buddhi bharosa mohi ndht, ‘I have no confid- 
ence in my own wisdom’. Or it may be added to possessive 
genitives of both nouns and pronouns, in the sense of the 
English ‘own’, as aa tren at tars Ta @ wah raja ka nif putra 
hai, ‘he is the king’s own son’; we aa fra cern 8 yah meré 
nij pustak hai, ‘this is my own book’; az waa fra ax mm 
wah apne nij ghar gaya, ‘he went to his own house’. 

253. wre pard?, ‘another's’, is properly a possessive adjec- 
tive. It may be used either with or without a noun; thus, 
ug ume are yah pardi kd hai, ‘this is another’s’; wrt et 
pardaé strt, ‘another’s wife’. 

254. The words ema sakal (Sk. 3+), and gam samast 
both signify ‘all’. They are rarely, if ever, used as nouns. 

255. The following dialectic variations of the above pronominals 
occur, vis.: for TH, ER and wR; for za, Br. zat, K. yuu, Old Pur. 
Fa, FI; for avat, Br. a@rat, M. aia, ‘Ola Par. a. zat. zat; for Stat, 
Br. att, K. att; for ga, Br. 38, wat, Old Par, gate; for Ge, Old 
Par. wat; for aga, Br. aera, Old Par. BETH. aee ; in Garhwél Riter, 
and in Mérwér @ta, arat, ate, Area, and AraHeat are the substitutes 
for aga. For ae, Mér. has #@. For ama, Br. gives Faq, and the 
Réindyan Baz (nom. plur.). For Raat wa, the Mérwéri has Taree. 
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256. The following pronouns are Sanskrit. The most of them, as 
compared with the foregoing, are of rare occurrence in the colloquial, 
but are more frequent in literature, especially in poetry. 


Wea anya, ‘other’. @y baht, 

. ‘ ’ ~ as i ‘much’. 
Wa apar, another’. HT bhiri, 
WAR anuk, ‘a certainone’. am yug, 
sea udbhaya, ‘both’. are yugal, ‘both’. 
Taare kimapi, ‘any’. WA yugma, 
UX opar, ‘another’, ‘other’. ged sarro, ‘all’. 
WEAR pratyek, ‘each’, 


257. wa, as also the more common corrupted form, Wr, is ‘another’, 
in the sense of ‘a different one’, like the Greek heteros; but wat is 
‘another’, numerically, like the Greek alos. Thus, wea @a 71, 
‘he went to another country’; até wTa gare, ‘there is no other expe- 
dient ’; but wax @q gq, ‘hear another reason!’ In many words Ut 
not only denotes ‘another’, as ut ara, ‘another’s fault’, but, especially 
in compounds, suggests that other as distant: as, ¢.g., WN, ‘a foreign 
country’; acters, ‘the other world’. 

258. The related words, amt, awa, aw, ‘both’, ‘the two’, strictly 
speaking, are all nouns, meaning ‘a pair’; but they are practically 
pronominal adjectives, as will appear from the following examples: 
ua yaa, ‘the two kings’; aia Waa Weare azt, ‘from both eyes a 
stream of water flowed’; <aatr@ ava Si< &, ‘joining my two hands’. 
Examples of the use of the other Sanskrit pronominals are the follow- 
ing : gaa wart vara, ‘both a boundless ocean’; Reata aurea are, 
‘there is not any need’; Wa GWA ®&, ‘a certain person says’; WGK 
Tea, ‘every day’. 

259. ula, (indeclinable,) is occasionally used as a pronominal 
adjective ; thus, Wa Weare aut Ty wat, ‘the story of each incarnation 
of the Lord’. @g and wf, ‘much’, are both equivalent to aga, and, 
like most of these Sanskrit pronominals, are chiefly used in poetry. 
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260. The relative pronoun may be compounded with the 
correlative or the indefinite pronouns. Each member is 
then inflected, but the postposition is added to the last only, 

19 
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Thus, with @t, we have Tae fas at jis tis kd, ‘whosesoever’; with 
MTS, Bi Bre jo kof, ‘whoever’; Tara Tarat @t jis kisi ko, ‘ whomever ’; 
with a, @t He jo kuchh, ‘whatever’. 

a. In the Ramdyan a similar Sanskrit compound occurs, in the 
phrase, @a #a Tara, ‘in whatever way’, where &4 aa, ( for Wa at, b) 
is in the instr. sing. 


261. Other compounds are formed with ar aur, ‘ other’; 
AS Wx ae aur kuchh, ‘something else’; ar are aur kot, ‘some 
one else’; ae ara aur kaun, ‘who else?’. aaa aur kya, ‘what 
else?’, is colloquially used as a reply of strong affirmation.* 

a. Sometimes @z occupies the second place, but the 
compound has then a different meaning; as a@1e Mr kot aur, 
‘some other’; ae ae kuchh aur, ‘some more.’ 

b. The pronominal, Wea, ‘other’, is compounded with itself in the 
form weatea (Sk. weatea), ‘each other’, ‘mutual’; but this is rare in 
Hindi. The two are occasionally written separately, thus; rat Wa 
aita &, ‘with mutual love’. 

262. The particle at sd, (infil. 3 se, a s/,) may be added to 
the nom. form of ara, thus; ara at Aaun sd, lit., ‘what like?’; 
ae ara atte 2 wah kaun sa per hai, ‘what tree is that ?’, z.e., 
‘what kind of a tree; but aw ara ariwa @ wah kawn sahib hai, 
‘what gentleman is that ?. 

a. The same affix is added, colloquially, in the east at least, to the 
relative, St, and correlative, ara, making STA Bl, Ala BT; and in the 


Do&éb to the demonstratives, a and ag, making We Bt, ag et. But 
I have never met these forms in literature. 


6. In old eastern poetry, however, the equivalent affix 9a is added 
to the inflected base of the demonstratives, thus; ¥a 3a, 8 Fa 
‘like this’; 34 3a, Bee Ba, ‘like that’, or ‘like him’. 

c. For ara at, the Mewdari has @tat, fem., mt, as in the following; 
ala aag wie aia, aM a waa 4 Fa Al RET, ‘what man told you ?’. 


263. The indefinite pronouns are also compounded with 


*In Garhwal, aur alone is used, with a peculiar intonation, in the same 
sense of a strong affirmative. 
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wa sab; as wa @re sab kot, ‘every one’, aa ge sab kuchh, 
‘everything’. Before are, ex har may be used instead of 
ya, in the same sense. 

264. A peculiar indefinite is formed by repeating the in- 
definite pronoun with the negative particle, a, interposed ; 
as are a4 are kot na kot, ‘some one or other’; qe a ae huchh 
na kuchh, ‘some thing or other’. In the former case, both 
members are inflected in the oblique cascs, but the post- 
position is added only to the second; as faa a feat ar Ba 
kist na kist ka khet, ‘the ficld of some one or other’. 

265. &%@& is idiomatically added to various pronouns and pronomi- 
nals to give them an indefinite sense; it is then often scarcely capable 
of translation. Thus, ¥Aa gat He EtH, ‘what we shall be’; aE He, 
‘a great deal’. Similar are we @&, Taretat we, eto. 

206. The following pronominals belong rather to Urda than to 
Hindi, but as they will be found in some modern Hindi books, they 
are enumerated here. ; 


I 
QTH (42), ; wearer 6, ‘a certain one’. 
‘some’. he 
: ¢ ? 
QTa .~42), fq UY, the whole’. 
a 388, ‘other’, ‘different’. WE se, ‘many’, ‘several’. 


267. Of these, all are Arabic, excopt Wf, which is Persian. wt is 
sometimes used as a negative prefix, especially in the compound, 
He wise ( sto 45), ‘absent’, ‘not present’.  Werat is always pro- 
nounced fvlind. Although it belongs rather to Urdai than to 
Hindi, still it is often heard from Hindi speaking people, especially 
in some parts of Oude, where, in a dialectic form, warar, it is 
often used, instead of the remote demonstrative, for a third personal 


pronoun. 


Origin of the Pronominal forms. 


968. It is impossible, within the limits of the present work, to discuss in 
every detail, all the very numerous variations of the Hindi pronouns. We can 
only briefly indicate the probable origin of the more common forms. In the 
nom. sing., maiy or men, of the 1st personal pronoun, we probably have the Sk. 
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instr. sing., mayd, Prak. mai, transferred tothe nom. The ne, therefore, which 
is added to main, in the case of the ag., in High Hindi, is really superfluous, 
and in Marwari and the Old Purbi, main, alone and properly, denotes that case. 
The same remarks, mutatis mutandis, apply to taip, the Braj nom. sing. of the 
2nd personal pronoun. 

a. Besides the Ist pers. nom. sing., maiz, from a labial theme, the Braj pre- 
sents a form, haw or hoy, which has arisen from the corresponding Sk. aham, 
through Prak. forms, ahamam, hamam, haam or haum. In the Mar. his or 
hun, we have the same word, with the common reduction of the diphthong, 
(§75.) The corresponding Me. mhz, I would attribute to the theme sma, 
which appears in the Sk. base, asmad, and is also the base of the Sk. plur. 
declension of this pronoun. It presupposes a Prak. form, asmakam, after the 
analogy of the Prak. tumakam, for Sk. tvam, H. té. This theme, sma, in 
Prakrit, regularly became mha (§97) ; so that from asmakam, k being rejected, 
we would have amhaam, and thence, as above, mhaun, mhiug. With the same 
theme, sma, I would connect the Bh. nom. sing., ham, m and h having been 
transposed and a inserted between them. 

269. The nom. sing., té, of the 2nd person, has arisen from the Sk. nom. 
sing., fvam. The final nasal is preserved in the Mar. and Old Purbf, ti, or 
fup. But I am inclined to regard the fu in té ne, ag., a8 a gen. from the Sk. 
tava, through the Prak. tua. The Av. and R. nom. sing., fayan, points to the 
Sk. inst. sing., tvayd, as its original. An analogous derivation may be suggested 
for the R. Ist pers. sing, mayaz. 

a. The Bh. nom. sing., funk, is a weakened form of tumh, for tushma, the 
base of the plur. in standard Hindi, where the theme tu has received, like the 
pronominal themes, a and yw, in Sanskrit, the increment sma. In the Me. 
and Mar., then, we have apparently a transfer of the aspirate of tumh from the 
end to the beginning of the syllable, as in $97. 

270. The obl. sing. forms, mujh, tujh, have their immediate origin in the 
Prax. genitives sing., majjha, tujjha, for mah, tuh. Prof. Lassen (Inst. Ling. 
Prac. §50) gives an apposite example of this change in the Prak. root, lijjh, for 
Sk. lik. The form mah occurs in the Rémayan, and must be referred to a 
Prak. gen. sing, masya (?) for Sk. mama, and, by analogy, tuh, to a Prak. gen., 
tusya (P) for Sk. tava, formed after the analogy of the other Sanskrit pro- 
nominal genitives. 

a. Braj, Kananji, Avadh{ and some other dialects present in the personal pro- 
nouns, the obl. sing. themes, mo, to. These also are true genitives, and are so 
used by Chand. (Vid. §224, a.) Their immediate original is to be found in the 
Prak. genitives sing. mahu (and tahu?), which again, through the common 
change of s to h, may be compared with the Br. pron. genitives, jdsu, tdew. In 
this su Prof. Lassen judges that we have the Sk. possessive, sva. (Inst. Ling. 
Prac. §175, 6.) The R. obl. sing. themes, mvd, évd, will be considered in §283. 
The analogy of the Braj leads us to ascribe a similar origin to the Me. obl. sing, 
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themes, mho, tho, from Prak. bases, asmaka, tusmaka, to which, as above suggest- 
ed, we may suppose that the possessive sva, (Prak. su, hu,) was originally added. 

271. In the Mary. forms, 1st pers., mhaiy, 2nd pers., tain or thaty, we have a 
true instr. sing., with which the abl. postposition, sz, must be regarded as in 
grammatical construction, as would bé its original, sam, in Sanskrit. I should 
suppose, however, that the same forms in the loc., mhaiz mdhat, thain upart, 
etc., must be regarded as accusatives, for I have found no instance of the Sk. 
madhye and wpari in construction with the instr. case, but only with the gen. 
or acc. In the later Prakrit, the pronominal termination aiz is found in the 
acc., instr. and loc. Thus the analogous Prakrit forms, faig, ain, are either 
acc., instr. or loc. After the same analogy, probably, may be explained the G, 
and Ku. obl. forms, main, men, tvai, as Prakrit instr. or acc. sing. forms in 
grammatical construction with the postpositions. 

272. In the genitive mhdrau, the suffix may have been originally added, as 
sometimes in Prakrit, to the base itself, mha; in which case, the long @ has 
arisen from the elision of the & of the original karau (karakah), the earlier 
form being, doubtless, mhakarao, whence mhaarao, mhdrau. But in the ace. 
and dat. forms, ma nat, mha nai, ta nai, tha nai, as there is no lengthening of the 
final vowel of the theme, I infer that the theme here is an abraded case-form, 
probably the gen. So in the Me. gen., mhauro, or mhatlo, as also in the 
eastern gen. mor, the original suffix (karakah or kalakah) was apparently 
added to the genitive. The same remark may be made of the genitives, 
merd, terd, etc., in which the affix has been added to the Sanskrit genitives, 
me, te. Inthe Bh. obl. sing. forms, hamard, twhard, we have, as in mo, 
mujh, etc., a modern genitive taken as a new theme of the oblique cases. We 
would have expected, as in other dialects, hamdrd, tuhdrd; the shortening of 
the vowel is possibly to be explained by reference to the accent (?). The h 
of tuhard, as in all the plur. forms of the pers. pronouns, represents the s of 
sma; by which is formed from tu, the increased base, tusma. | 

a. The remaining sing. forms, mohi, tohi, etc., of the personal pronouns, 
will be best considered when we shall deal with the analogous forms, jdhi, 
téhi, etc., of the remaining pronouns. 

273. Most of the dialects present ham, as the nom. plur. of the 1st person- 
al pronoun. This has arisen, by transposition of the consonants and loss of 
the plur. termination, from the regular Prak. nom. plur., mhe, which is 
still the nom. plur. in Marwari. This Prak. nom., mhe (amhe;, evidently stands 
for an earlier form, asme, for the regular Sk. nom. plur., vayam, in which 
the theme, asma, of the Sk. obl. plur., asmdn, asmabhihk, etc., was assumed 
also into the nom., and the plur. termination, 7, added after the analogy of all 
the other pronouns; so that asme (—=asma--i) corresponds precisely to the 
Sk. nominatives plur., ¢e, ime, ye, etc. In the R. nom. plur., hamh, I suspect 
that the h has been ignorantly added to make the form correspond to the 2nd 
pers. nom. plur., éwnh, of the same dialect, The Me. nom. plur., mhaig, as 
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I conjecture, stands for the acc. plur., amhéin, of the western Prakrit, which 
has been assumed into the nom., after the manner of the English objective, 
in the vulgar phrase, ‘it is me’. 

274. The most common form of the nom. plur. of the 2nd person, is tum. 
For this, in archaic Hindi, we have the form tumh, (also tumah,) which is but 
one step removed from the Prak. nom. plur., tumhe, for the Sk. yzyam. The 
sing. theme, tz (tva), increased by the pronominal element, sma, was for the 
sake of regularity, substituted for the increased theme, yushma, of the Sk. plur., 
and, as in the case of the Ist pers., asme (amhe), a nom. plur., tushma, was also 
formed from the theme of the obl. cases, after the analogy of the other pro- 
nouns, making tushme. It would therefore appear that besides the classic Sk. 
irregular plur., yvyam, yushmdn, yushindlhih, etc., a more regular plural, tush- 
me, tushmdn, etc., was also formed from the base of the sing. 

275. In the Mar. nom. plur,, the, the aspirate of tumh has been transferred 
to the beginning of the previous syllable, (giving thumeP). The nasal thus 
left alone, has been weakened to Anusvdr, and then lost, and the labial hag 
disappeared before the diphthong, as in the sing,, tain, for trayd, etc. In the 
Me. thain, we have probably an acc. transferred to the nom., as in the 1st pers. 
mhain, so that thain stands for the Prak. acc. plur., tumhiiig. 

276. The acc. and dat. forms, hamen, tumhep, etc., of the personal pronouns, 
have arisen immediately from the Prak. accusatives plur, amhiin, tumhiin, 
The hiatus points to the loss of anh, so that the forms in question really 
stand for amhahin, (hamahin,) and tumhahin;—Prakrit forms which occur 
frequently even in archaic Hindi. This hin I take to be identical with the 
same termination in the acc. and dat. sing. of nouns in old Hindi, already 
noticed in §155, b.; 7.e, it is probably identical with the Sk. loc. Sing. termi- 
nation, s8vi7. 

277. Most of the dialects present a longer and shorter theme in the obl. 
plur.; as, 09-5 ham or hamon, tum or tumhon, etc. All these themes in all their 
varieties were originally genitives plur. The longer forms, refer us, perhaps, 
to the increased Prakrit themes, asmaka, tushmaka; the shorter forms, to the 
simple themes, asma, tushma. Ham and tum or tumh are both used as geni- 
tives in old Hindi (§224, b.), as also are the equivalent amha, tumha, in the later 
Prakrit, where the gen. term., dam, of the earlier Prak. has quite disappenred. 
The longer forms, hamon, hamani, tumhon, tumani, tuhant, are to be explained 
by reference to the Prak. gen. plurals, auhdnam, tumhdnam, which were 
formed on the model of the gen. plur. of the Ist decl. of Sk. masc. nouns. 
The terminations, oz, ani, etc, have therefore arisen in the same way as the 
same terminations in the declension of substantives. (§157.) In the short , 
of the G. tumun, hainun, we have a still further reduction of 0 to w. (§75.) 

978. In tho Mar. and Mewarf, the Prak. gen. plur. term. dna, for Sk. andm, 
has become dz, as in the substantive declension, giving whan, thdn, for amhd- 


nan, tumhdnam. Theinserted y in the longer Newari forms, mhdnyda, thdnydn, 
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distinctly points, as in substantive declension, to the elision of the Prak. suffix, 
k, which, according to Prof.Lassen, was sometimes added to these pronominal 
bases; so that these longer forms represent Prak. genitives, amhakdnam, tum- 
hakdnam. The nasal before y must bo regarded as inorganicand unessential. 
On the origin of the still longer forms, mhdnvardn, thanvardn, I have no light. 
Bhagelkhandi presents a modern gen. form, tikdare, as nom. plur. Apparently 
some such word as log is to be understood. 

279. The genitives plur., hamdrd, tumhdrd, have arisen from the combination 
of the Prak. karakah with the bases amha and tumha, giving, amha karako, 
tumha karako, from both of which, & having been elided, the forms amhaarao, 
tumhaarao, must have arisen; whence, by sandhi, and the usual transposition 
of m and h in the lst person, we have, first the Braj hamdrau, tumhdrau, then 
the K. hamdro, tumhdro, whence, finally, the standard forms, hamndid, tumhdrd. 
N. B. Dr. Hoernle in the ‘Essays’ previously referred to, in confirmation 
of this theory, cites from the Mrichchhakati, a passage containing the form 
amhakelake (for amhakerake). In the case of the shorter forms, hamar, tume- 
har, analogy leads us to believe that the suffix was first added to the base, not 
in its increased form, karakah, but in the simple form, karah. 

a. If, in the Marwari and Mewari forms, mhdnvro, thanro, mhdulo, thanlo, the 
Anusvdr be organic, it follows, that, in this case, the affix was pleonastically 
added, not to the base, as in the above forms, but to the gen., so that the 
original of these Rajputana forms must have been amhdnam karako, 
amhdjam kalako, etc. Otherwise they must be explained like the regular 
forms. 

280. The various forms of the nom. sing. of the prox. demonstrative, which 
contain h, viz., yah, yih, yihu, th, eh, ehu, he, have probably all arisen from the 
Sk. eshah. The final u of yihu, yehu, eu, as in the case of nouns (§75), repre- 
sents the Prak. o for the final ah of eshah. Prof Lassen gives a form, ehe, which 
looks like the original of the Bh. he. It appears to presuppose a nom. plur., 
eshe, from the stem esh. The loss of the final aspirate from eh and th, has left 
the forms e, f. The remaining forms, yo, yd, yor, mas. o, fem. d, 1 would connect 
with the base im, which, although having a defective declension in Sanskrit, 
was fully declined in Prakrit. Yo and yd, have apparently arisen from the 
Praék. nom. masc. sing., imo, which, by the elision of m, yields 70, whence yo 
and ya. The final nasal of yor, points to the Prakrit neut., iam, whence, 
iam, yor. The Me. o, fem., 4, must, similarly, be ascribed to imo, fem. imd. 

981. The perfect analogy between the two demonstrative pronouns seems 
to justify the hypothesis, that, as in the case of the prox. demonstrative we 
have a variety of forms from eshah (esho) and imah (imo), all resting ulti- 
mately upon the pronominal base 7; so therc must have been in the ancient 
vulgar specch, analogous pronouns, oshah, wmah, resting on the pronominal 
base u, from which, precisely as above, we must derive the various nom. forms 
of the remote demonstrative, wah. But, although the existence of this base is 
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abundantly attested by such Sanskrit prepositions as td, upa, wpari, etc., yet 
I have met no instance of a declension resting on this labial, either in 
Sanskrit or the Prakrit dialects. But it is quite possible that further investi- 
gation of these dialects may furnish such examples, and verify the above 
hy pothesis. 

282. The next three pronouns, jo, 80 and kaun, are so closely analogous that 
we may consider them all together. Each of them presents two general forms 
in the nom. sing ; the one form terminating in a vowel, e,o or «, the other, 
inn. We first consider the group ino. It has been hitherto assumed that 
the pronouns jo, so and ko, are derived immediately from the Sk. yah, 
sah and kak. But it is to be noticed that we have no proven instance of the 
preservation of this Prakrit termination, 0, in modern Hindi, in any monosyl- 
lable, except under the influence of a preceding consonant, commonly k, 
appended to the Sanskrit base. It is therefore more reasonable to postulate, 
as the original of these three forms, Prakritic bases, formed by the addition 
of this k. (§79.) Now in the archaic Hindi spoken in Mewar and Marwar, we 
find precisely the increased form required by this hypothesis, in the relative 
pronoun jako, or jiko. From this latter form, again, by elision, and consequent 
hardening of 2 to y before 0, we have another Marwari form, jyo, of this same 
pronoun. This last form, thus derived, or a form jao, from the other base, I 
therefore regard as the immediate original of the common Hindi jo; and by 
analogy would suppose that similar forms, sako or siko, kako or kiko, must have 
existed, or may exist still, as the originals of so and ko. Although I can 
adduce no example of these forms, their actual existence is, I think, intimated 
in the RB. obl. forms of the pronouns, jyd, tyd, and kyd, which are precisely 
analogous to the Mar. jyo, and may be held to presuppose as their originals, 
the bases jid, jikd, tid, tikd, and kid, kikd. 

283. We are now, in the light of these phenomena, prepared, I think, to in- 
terpret the R. obl. sing. forms of the personal pronouns, mud, tvd, etc. which, we 
have hitherto purposely passed by. Analogy evidently leads us to suppose, 
that, as the suffix & was, in Prakrit, added to the other themes, asma, tushma, of 
these same pronouns, so it may have been added also to the shorter themes. ma 
(mu) and tu, giving the increased bases, muka, tuka; of which the original genitives 
would have been mukasya, tukasya, whence, according to the uniform laws of 
Prakrit speech, would come first, mudha, tudha, then, muda, tuda, and by the 
usual hardening of the semivowel and sandhi of the final vowels, mud, tvd. 

284. From this digression we now return to consider the three pronouns 
under discussion. Besides the forms jo, so, ko, several dialects exhibit je or 
jm, 8c, ke or kat, in the nom. sing. The analogies of the language lead us to 
infer that, probably, these have arisen from the euphonic insertion of y in the 
place of the lost k, giving, therefore, from the above themes, first jayo, sayo, 
kayo, and then, o having been at last reduced to a, as in all Tatsama nouns, 
jaya, saya, kaya, whence the forms in question immediately arise. (§77, 0.) An 
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incidental corroboration of this theory is afforded by the archaic eastern form, 
kayau, of the indefinite pronoun. The base of the indefinite pronoun is always 
identical with that of the interrogative; and in this instance exhibits the very 
form postulated as the origina! of ke or kav. Forthe Sanskrit bases, ja, ta, 
ka, the Prakrit substitutes jz, ¢, ki. From ki might be formed a theme kiko, 
whence, as above, would proceed the forms, kiyo, kiya, and thus, finally, the 
G. interrogative, kd. 

a. The archaic forms, ju and su, found in the Rdmdyan and other Hindi 
poetry, L would derive immediately from the Sk. yak and sah through the Prak. 
yo, so. We have already noted, ($§75,154,) the existence of this final uw, as the 
last remnant of the Sk. nom. masc. case-endiug, in Tatsama nouns in old Hin- 
di, and it needs no further illustration. 

285. As to the remaining nom. forms, jaun, faun, kaun, the interrogative 
will lead us to the explanation of the rest. To the interrogative ko, the word 
punar was, in Prakrit, pleonastically added, giving for ko, ko punar. The final 
¢ being elided (§78), and p weakened to uv (§32), we have the eastern form, 
kavan, and thence, by a simple process, its equivalents, kaun, kdun, kun and 
kan. This derivation being established, we are naturally led to the conclusion, 
that jaun and taun must also have had their origin from similar Prakrit 
forms, a8 jo punar and to punar; but we are as yet unable to demonstrate 
their existence. The analogies already exhibited seem to justify us in assum- 
ing, as the original of the R. forms, jaunayay, taunayan, jatnai, tainat, in- 
creased Prakritic forms, jo punaraka, to punaraka. 

286. The analogy between the obl. forms of the demonstrative, relative, 
correlative and interrogative pronouns is so close that the explication of the 
forms of any one of these pronouns will apply, with the change of the theme, 
to all the others. As in the case of the personal pronouns, most if not all of 
these obl. forms, sing. or plur., are in fact true genitives. Thus for the Sk. 
gen. sing., yasya= jis kd, the Prakrit exhibits jassa or jissa, whence, by 
the loss of the last syllable, the modern jis. Similarly, tis stands for the Prak. 
tissa, Sk. tasya; kis—=Prax. kissa, Sk. kasya; and, by analogy, is presupposes 
a Prak. form, issa, for Sk. asya; and us, ussa for usya (P). Again, by the 
common change of s to h, and lengthening of the penultimate vowel in com- 
pensation for the loss of the conjunct, from the Sk. yasya, Prak. jassa, we 
- derive the forms, jaha, jda, whence the Braj obl. form, j¢. Similarly, ¢¢ and 
kd may be derived from the Sk. tasya, kasya, through intermediate forms, 
taha, kaha; while yd presupposes the forms, imasyu, idha, yada; and wd, 
umasya, udha, waa. 

a. Sometimes ya final in a conjunct with a sibilant becomes #, as in avast for Sk. 
avashya (§97, 6.); thus, once more, from yasya, tasya, kasya, have proceeded the 
forms jahi, taht, kdht; and from the Prak. themes, jz, ti and ki, 7iht, trhi, kthi, or 
jehi, tehi, kehi, for original forms, yisya, tisya, kisya. By the elision of h, from 
chi, jahi, tahi, etc., we have the G. é1, a tai, etc., and by subsequent sandhi, 
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also the Ku. e or ye, jai, tai, etc, The Av. e, je, etc., are probably identical 
in origin with these Himalayan genitives. In the lk. jyd, pydhs, etc., we 
again have the same genitives. The y has probably arisen from the elision of 
k from the increased theme, jika, still existent in Marwari, so that jya and jyahi 
stand for jikasya, aud so on. 

b. In the Braj genitives, jdsu and tdsu, we have the same termination as in 
the gen. of nouns in the Apabhransic Prakrit, as, e.g., in vachchhasu == bachche 
kd. (Vid. Lass. Inst. Ling. Prac. §170,6.) 

c. In the Bh. obl. sing., jikar, ete., the Prak. karakah was apparently added 
to the theme for a new genitive, which, as in other dialects, became a new 
secondary base for the obl. sing. throughout. 

937. If the above derivations be correct We are now prepared to understand 
the dat. and acc. sing. forms of the personal pronouns, moh, tohi, mujhe, tujhe, 
which we have hitherto passed by. In the final hi of muhi, tohi, we are led to 
recognize, as in the other pronouns, the Sk. gen. term., sya, here added, how- 
ever, not as in the other pronouns to the primary base of the pronoun, but to 
the secondary bases, mo, to. Similarly we are to regard the forms mujhe and 
tujhe as having arisen from earlier forms, mujhalit, mujhahz, by the elision of A 
aud consequent sandhi of the concurrent vowels. These secondary bases, mo, 
mujh, to, tujh, have already been shown to be Prakritic genitives, so that all the 
forms under discussion really contain a gen. termination twice repeated. It 
may be remarked in regard to the use of these forms as datives, that in many 
Prakrit dialects, the dative was already lost, and its place was often supplied 
by the genitive. And from the dative, as the case of the indirect object, it is 
but a step to the accusative, as the case of the direct object. 

288. The Mar. and Me. obl. sing. forms in n, nt, or n, present some diffi- 
culty. Possibly we may identify them with the Prak. instr. sing. of these 
same pronouns, which terminates in rd, fem, e; but this has little support 
from analogy, nor have I met with any such intermediate forms as might 
throw light upon the case. 

289. The nom. plur. forms of the five pronouns under discussion may appa- 
rently be reduced to two heads, viz., those which correspond with the sing., 
and those which assume a special plur. termination. In the case of such 
forms as wuh, yih, jo, so, kaun, etc., the sing. form has evidently been assumed 
into the plural. The original model of most of the other forms is to be found 
in the Mar. jakai, whence by elision of k and sandhi of the vowels we have 
jai. Similar are the other forms in question. The final e or ai may be identi- 
fied with the same terminations in the Sk. nom. plur. of these same pronouns, 
where it has resulted from the sandhi of the final radical a with the i which is 
the affix of the nom. plur. The analogy of tumh for tumhe leads us to suppose 
such a form as jevhe or ginhe, as the original of the R. nom. plur., jenk. The 
analogy is strengthened by the Bh. nom. plur., jike. The same remark 
applics, mutuits mtandts, to the other pronouns. 
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290. The bases of the obl. plur. of these pronouns present four forms; viz, 
Ist, the simple radical, as. e.g., in the standard forms, wn, in, jin, etc.; 2nd, 
a form in n(n), as in the Mar. forms, unda, indn, jandn, etc.; 3rd, an increased 
form in wh, as in the longer plur. forms, jinkon, tinhon, of the standard dialect; 
4th, another increased form, in k, as in the Mar., jakan, tikdn, ete. Of these 
forms the Ist requires no comment. In the second form in », we have 
the gen. plur, as in the Braj plur. in n. ($175.) The fourth form in k has 
been already explained. The remaining base in xh presents a difficulty which 
we cannot certainly resolve. We may suppose, in the absonce of any analo- 
gous forms which might explain the bases in question, that possibly h may 
have been ignorantly added to the bases, wn, jin, tin, etc., after the analogy of 
amh and tumh, of the personal pronouns. Further than this we have no 
conjecture to offer. 

291. The various terminations of the several dialects in the obl. plur., are of 
course identical in their origin with the same terminations in the substan- 
tives and personal pronouns; t.e., they are simply various modifications of the 
Sk. gen. plur. term., dm or dndm. The dat. and acc. forms, jinhen, tinhen, 
come immediately from the archaic forms, jinhahin, tinhahin, and therefore 
justify the hypothesis of corresponding forms in the other pronouns of the 
series. ‘This hin, in the dat. and acc. plur., may very possibly be identified 
with the termination sin, of the Prak. gen. plur. forms, jesiz, tesig, etc., in 
which case these forms would present a perfect analogy with the correspond- 
ing dat. sing. forms. (But see §276.) 

992. The various modifications of the indefinite pronoun, kof, have arisen from 
the combination of the interrogative in one or another of its various forms, with 
the Sk. affix, api. Thus, ko¢ or koi stands for the Sk. ko’pt. In kot and kow, 
the 7 has disappeared, and the p has been softened to the cognate vowel. 
In kaunau and kano, the affix api has been originally added to the compound 
form, thus, ko punar api, and api has been reauced to au or o. The obl. sing. 
forms are to be similarly explicated. Thns. from the base ki, for Sk. ka, come 
hist and kisi, both for hisydpi.(kisyaap?) for the Sk gen. sing., kasydm; and with 
the change of s to 2, from the base ka, we have kahu==kasydpi. The forms keht 
and kehu probably stand for kiht, kihu, or kahi, kahu, still other corruptions of 
the genitive in question; and from these or similar forms in A. procced the Ay. 
ked and the G. kat, K. kat. Several of these forms in A are found inthe nom., 
but they must be regarded as genitives transferred by the ignorant to that 
case. The R. form. kaunho, I have met but once, and suspect that we have 
here but an orthographic variation of kauno. 

993. In the Pirbi interrogative, kia, for kasya, we have again a genitive 
taken as a nom., and as the base of a new declension. This secondary theme, 
according to Prof. Lassen, (Inst. Ling. Prac. §106,5.) was already declined in 
Prakrit. All the analogies of the language lead us to regard the longer form, 
kuhd, having proceeded from a theme kdhaka, derived from kah by the addi- 
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tion of the Prakritic k, as, e.g., in kachchhuk for kuchh. This k being elided, 
and the long d¢ shortened before the heavy termination, we have by sandhi the 
Braj kahd. The shorter form, kd, was evidently derived from kdha by the 
elision of kh. The regular form, kyd, for kid, presupposes a base kihdé from the 
theme ki. Granting that kahd stands for a secondary base, kdhaka, it is plain 
that in the obl. sing. kdhe, we have a secondary genitive from this base, after 
the analogy of Tadbhava nouns in d, so that kdhe presupposes a Prak. gen. 
kdhadha, whence, as in nouns, kihdya, kdhe. 

994. The Mar. and Me. katn, kdin, etc, appear to be derived from an 
increased Prakritic neuter form, kakim, for the Sk. kim. The final Anusvar 
therefore represents the Sk. neut. term., m. The first Anusvar of kdnén, is, 
I suspect, merely inorganic. The obl. sing., khd, is connected with the 
secondary themes, kdh, (kdhaka,) s0 common in other dialects. The aspirate 
has been transferred from the second to the first syllable; the final @ instead 
of e, represents the Prak. gen. term., daha, after the analogy of the obl. sing. 
of substantives in the same dialect. 

295. Kuchh, kachhu, kichhu, are all corruptions of the corresponding Sk. 
kashchit. Kachhuk, has been already noticed. (§105,h4.) The corresponding 
Mar. and Me. forms are to be connected with the Sk. neut. of the same pro- 
noun combined with the suffix api, viz., kimapi, through a similar form, kamapi, 
whence, m having become Anusvdr, and p being elided, kdni, or kdntn remains. 
The final » has, I judge, been added through a popular misapprehension con- 
founding this word with the interrogative katz. 

296. Of the pronominal series derived from the five pronominal elements, 
(Tables X & XI, ) those expressing quantity are all to be connected with the 
corresponding Sanskrit series, 7yaé, kiyat, etc., or rather with their Prakrit 
equivalents, viz., ettid, kettid, etc. This hiatus marks the place of a k, originally 
added to these Sanskrit forms, which is still preserved in several dialects noted 
in Table XI, as, e.g, Bh. atek, jatek, G. etakd, tatakd, etc. From forms similar 
to the above Prakrit pronominals have immediately proceeded the H. H. itéd, 
jittd, etc. The peculiar R. forms, jyatik, tyattdn, etc., have evidently been formed 
from the secondary bases, jika, tika, etc., like the similar forms in the Riwaf 
pronouns. Of then, rand r, which appear in many dialects in the termina- 
tion of these pronominals, as, e.g., kitnd, Me. katara, katarro, R. kyattdn, etc., 
I have no explanation to offer. It may be noted here that in Riwaé and Bhoj- 
pur, ~ is added also to the pronominal series denoting likeness, as, €.g., jaisan, 
taisan, etc. The final no of this second series in the G. vano, jano, etc. has 
probably the same origin. Similarly, in Mewari ro is the affix both in the first 
and the second Series; cf. katarro=kitnd, and kairo=kaisd. 

a. The dialectic forms, jaz, tat, kai,—jitnd, etc., are derived from the Sans- 
krit series, yatt, tati, kati. 

297. The various forms of the pronominal series expressive of likeness, as, 
€.9., jaisd, jas, jaisan, are all to be connected with the Sk. series formed with 
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the affix drish, viz., yddrish, etc. In the Mewarf and Garhwalf dialects the 
absence of the characteristic 8,18 to be explained by the custom in those 
dialects of changing s to h and then dropping it entirely. (§$103, 104.) 

298. The reflexive pronoun, dp, is derived from the Sk. dtman, which is used 
in the same sense. The obl. forms, apnd, apne, point to a Prak. form, dima- 
- naka, with an adjective sense. The derivation of the obl. plur. form, dpas, 
is uncertain. | 

299. The honorific pronoun, dp, is also derived from dtman, through the 
intermediate dialectic forms, dpun and dpw. The dialectic honorific pronoun 
raur, or raurau, etc., is to be regarded as a gen. formed from the noun, rdw, 
with the affix rd. This rdu is derived from rdjah, a form which the base rdjan 
assumes in Sx. at the end of compounds; 7 being elided, and ah changed to a, 
rdo remains, whence rdw. ( §$69, c., 75, 78.) 


CHAPTER VIII. 
OF THE VERB. 


300. The Hindi verb is very simple. There is but one 
conjugation, and all verbs whatever, both in the standard 
dialect, and in the local dialects, take the regular termina- 
tions belonging to the several tenses. 

a. Seven verbs only in the standard dialect, present an irregularity 
in the Respectful form of the Imperative, and in the Perfect Participle 
and the tenses formed with it. But this irregularity consists only in 
the substitution of another root, slightly different from that which 
appears in the other tenses, and will give no trouble. To this root 
the regular terminations are appended. 


301. The Hindi verb is affected by the distinctions of 
voice, mood, tense, gender, number and person. The voices 
are two, Active and Passive. The moods, properly speak- 
ing, are four only, Indicative, Subjunctive, Imperative 
and Infinitive. The Infinitive simply expresses the ab- 
stract and unrestricted verbal idea; it is indeed, strictly 
speaking, a Gerund or Verbal noun. The participles are 
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three, viz., Imperfect, Perfect, and Conjunctive.* From 
every verb may also be formed a Noun of Agency. 

a. The Imperfect and Perfect participles are sometimes termed ‘Adjective 
participles’. The Conjnnetive participle is peculiarly characteristic of the 
Indian langnages: its functions will be explained in due order. 

302. Reckoning the Imperative asa varicty of the Future, 
we have, in ILindt, fifteen tenses. Three of these tenses 
are formed by inflection of the verbal root; the remaining 
twelve are all formed, in the standard dialect, by means of 
the participles, combined, in all the tenses but two, with 
au auxiliary verb. 

- 303. The distinction of Number is made by inflection in 
all the tenses... The distinction of Gender is expressed in 
all the tenses, except the Contingent Future and the Im- 
perative. Asin the noun and adjective, at is everywhere 
the sign of the mase. sing.; z of the masc. plur.; @ of the 
fem. sing. ; = or, rarcly, gat, of the fem. plur. The distinc- 
tion of person is marked by inflection in the three tenses 
of the future, viz.: the Contingent, the Absolute Future 
and the Imperative. In the Indefinite, Past, and Negative 
Contingent tenses, both Perfect and Imperfect, the distinc- 
tion of person is not expressed; in the remaining tenses, 
the person is indicated by the auxiliary. 


a. In none of the tenses. however, is the scheme of personal endings com- 
plete. Except in the Imperative, which has a separate form for the 2nd sing., 
the same terminations everywhere denote both the 2nd and “rd person sing, 


and, in the plural. the 1st and 5rd person also have the same terminations. 


* The appropriateness of this nomenclature, of necessity, cannot be shown, 
until we come to examine the use of these participles. We can, in this place, 
only express our conviction that the terms ‘present’ and ‘past’, commonly 
applied to these participles, are not philosophically accurate. These partici- 
ples, with their dependent tenses, represent action in different stages of pro- 
gress, not necessarily at different points of time. Since the above was writ- 
ten, I have noticed that Mr. Piatt in his excellent Hindustint Grammar has 
adopted for the adjective participles these same terms, ‘ perfect’ and ‘imper- 


fect’. He has failed, however, to carry out an analogous nomenclature in 
the tenses, 
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304. The above remarks are to be understood as applying without 
restriction to the standard dialect only. The peculiarities of the 
dialectic conjugations will be noticed in detail below. We first pro- 
ceed to explain the formation of the various parts of the verb in 
standard Hindi. 


305. In the standard dialect the Infinitive of all verbs 
terminates in at. Under this form the verb will always be 
found in the dictionary ; as, e.g., arava, ‘to speak’; arat, ‘to 
go’, etc. 

a. The infinitive is used as a Gerund or verbal noun, denoting 
abstractly the action or state signified by the verb. As thus employ- 
ed it is inflected to ¥ throughout the obl. sing., and takes the usual 
postpositions after the manner of Tadbhava masc. nouns in af. It is 
never used in the plural. Thus wo have, eg., agat, ‘to fight’, 
‘fichting’; Gen., aga at, ‘of fighting’; Loc., wea #, ‘in fichting’, ete. 

806. Rejecting the final a of the infinitive, we obtain 
the Hoof of the verb, from which, except in the case of 
seven verbs to be hereafter noted, all the parts of the verb 
may be derived in a regular and orderly manner. Thus, e.g., 
the root of aaart is aa; of Tazat, Tre; of azn, wz, ete. 

N. B. The root of the verb, in standard Hindi, is always identical 
in form with the 2nd pers. sing. of the Imperative. 

307. The roots of verbs may be conveniently distinguished as close 
and open. By a close root is denoted a root terminating in a conso- 
nant; by an open root, a root terminating in a vowel. Verbs which 
have open roots, are often termed pure verbs, and those which have c/ose 
roots, mixed verbs. Thus @, aat and @, the roots of the verbs wat, 
qarat and ¥at, are open roots, and their verbs pure verbs; but @@, 
wz and ud, the roots of @aat, AAT and WEeAT are close roots, and 
their verbs, sized verbs. 


308. From the root of the verb, the Imperfect and Per- 
fect participles in standard Hindi are respectively derived 
as follows :— 

(1) The Imperfect participle is formed by adding to the 
root the syllable a. 
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(2) The Perfect participle is formed by adding to the 
root the syllable wm. 


The following table will illustrate :— 


Verb. Root. Imperfect Part. Perfect Part. 
@reat, ‘to speak’. aa. araat, ‘speaking’. @fat, ‘spoken’. 
wtat, ‘tofear. wz, ‘fearing’. war, ‘feared’. 
Tae, ‘to meet’. Tra. Taaat, ‘meeting’. Twat, ‘met’. 
artat, ‘to strike’. Are. arat, ‘striking’. arat, ‘struck’. 


309. Observe, that before the termination @ of the per- 
fect participle, 

(1) a is inserted after all roots ending in wm, @ or @: 

(2) If the root end in the long @, this vowel is shortened. 
Examples are ;— 


Verb. Root. Imperfect Part. Perfect Part. 
arat, ‘to bring’. Tf. arat, ‘ bringing’. STaT, ‘brought’. 
Gat, ‘todrink’. at. tat, ‘drinking’. Toa, ‘drank’. 
@rat, ‘to sow’. at. ata, ‘ sowing’. aat, ‘sown’, 


310. The participial terminations, at and w, are inflected 
to w (masc.) and € (fem.) according to the rules for the in- 
flection of Tadbhava adjectives. (§163.) The fem. plur. is 
sometimes inflected to ¥, or, rarely, to wat. 

a. Verbs which insert a before t in the perfect partici- 
ple, optionally insert a before the inflection ¥, and occa- 
sionally before €. But if the root of the verb in the perfect 
participle terminate in or @, the € of the fem. termination 
sometimes combines with this radical vowel, by §40. Thus 
we have, e.g., from uta, ‘to drink’, (perf. part. masc., Taat,) 
the perf. part. fem., w, for fa&. Examples of these inflected 
participles are as follows :— 


Nom. masc. Obl. masce. Fem. sing. Fem. plur. 


From eteat, ‘to throw’. staat. eraa. staat. ster. 
99 9 9 9 Stel. wra. Stat. wren, 
» Stat, ‘tosleep’, Sra. ae. arat. ara. 
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From arat, ‘to sleep’. arm. Bre or ST. are. are. 
» at, ‘to give’. Taur. Ta. at. ay. 
» wrtat, ‘todo’. fanart. Tag. at. any. 


b. Observe, that in dissyllabic roots with a short vowel in the first 
syllable, and short @ in the second, this a@ very commonly, though 
not invariably, becomes silent before all terminations beginning with 
a vowel. Thus from Tamaat, ‘to come out’, we have the perf. part., 
faa, commonly pronounced nik/é. Similarly, in the contingent fu- 
ture, the 3rd sing., Ba, and the 2nd plur., Ban, from BART samajh- 
nd, are respectively pronounced samphe and samjho. But this rule is 
not to be applied in reading poetry. (Vid. §10, c. e.) 

811. In the following seven common verbs, the perfect 
participle is formed from a root different from the root of 
the infinitive, viz :— 


erat, ‘to be’. Perf. Part. SUT. Root. z. 
arat, ‘to die’. ” 8 Tat. rf B. 
tat, ‘to do’. ‘ Tana. ‘ mit. 
@at, ‘to give’. ‘3 " Teal. = at. 
wat, ‘to take’, : 7 Taat. ‘s eit. 
arat, ‘to go’. 55 - war. PA 7. 
Stlaar, ‘to determine’. aa ‘ Sut. Pe S. 


a. Of the above, cat, Atat and wat also form their perfect parti- 
ciples regularly from the root ef the infinitive; thus, 1, Att, Brat. 
wat, however, is only used in the Frequentative form of the verb ; 
and @#T and at belong rather to Kanauji and other local dialects 
than to standard Hindi. 


312. When the perfect and imperfect participles are 
used as adjectives, the perf. part., gat, of the verb @rm, ‘to 
be’, inflected, if necessary, to agree with the participle and 
noun qualified, is very often added. The participle gam, in 
this idiom, is strictly pleonastic and cannot be translated. 

Examples are,— @tat Batt ug, “sown wheat’; Tea Ev are, ‘run- 
ning horses’; atet ze weal, ‘a ee girl’, 
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313. The Conjunctive participle consists either of the root 
alone, or adds to the root the syllable az or &. The follow- 
ing are examples :— 


Verb. Root. Conjunctive Participle. 

STAT. 7 ML, HL th, or RC AT, ‘doing’, ‘having done’. 

Eda. €a. #4, 9H, or $8 Wz, ‘laughing’, ‘having laughed’. 
STAT. Si. OM, Bi RM, or Wi ML, ‘going’, having gone’. 


atat. at. Bl, Bt MR, or Bt Az, ‘sewing’, ‘having sewed’. 


a. Sometires either Ht or & is repeated after HI; thus, Wa RTH 
or @a@ Bt wt, ‘having walked’; wt at & or Wt WC HL, ‘having sung’. 
But this is colloquial and scarcely elegant. 

314. The verbal Noun of agency is formed by adding to 
the inflected infinitive, the affix arat or em. Thus, to 
illustrate :— 

Infinitive. Noun of Agency. 
Tra, ‘to sing’. maareat or WeHENt, ‘a singer’. 
@twar, ‘to run’. areaarat or @teaem, ‘a runner’. 
arat, ‘to sow’. ararat or Alaerct, ‘a sower’. 

a. Of these two suffixes, @TaT is everywhere used; Sit is more 
common in the east than in the west. These nouns are declined in 
the masc , like @ret (p. 76); and in the fem., like Qrat (p.77). The 
final ¢@ of these affixes,especially of @T<t, is occasionally shortened ; 
but this again is an eastern usage. 

315. The fifteen tenses of the standard dialect may be 
distributed into three groups. The first group will include 
such tenses as are formed immediately from the Root, by 
means of certain terminations; the second group, such 
tenses as are formed by means of the Imperfect Participle ; 
the third group, such tenses as are formed by means of the 
Perfect Participle. As thus distributed, the tenses stand 
as follows :— 


GROUP I. 
TENSES FROM THE ROOT. 


1. Contingent Future. 2. Absolute Future. 3. Imperative (Future). 
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GROUP II. GROUP III. 

TENSES FROM THE IMPERFECT TENSES FROM THE PERFECT 
PARTICIPL.E. PARTICIPLE. 

1. Indefinite Imperfect. 1. Indefinite Perfect. 

2. Present Imperfect. 2. Present Perfect. 

3. Past Imperfect. 3. Past Perfect. 

4. Contingent Imperfect. 4. Contingent Perfect. 

5. Presumptive Imperfect. 5. Presumptive Perfect. 


6. Negative Contingent Imperfect. 6. Negative Contingent Perfect. 


316. The above arrangement and nomenclature differs somewhat from any 
given in other Hindi or Hindustan{ grammars; but it is believed to rest on 
sound philosophical principles, and to give a more precise expression to the 
distinctive characteristics and mutual relations of the several tenses. Not 
only do these several groups have an outward individual character, in respect 
of their derivation respectively from three different parts of the verb, but one 
distinctive radical conception will be found to underlie all the tenses of each 
group, with which all their various usages may be connected. Every action 
or state, whether actual or contingent, may be conceived of under three 
different aspects, relatively to its own progress, 7.e., (1) as not yet begun; (2) 
as begun, but not completed; or(3) as completed. It is believed that these are 
the essential ideas which severally pervade these three groups of tenses. 
In Group I, all three tenses represent the action as not begun, 1.e, a8 
future. The Absolute Future represents this futurition as a reality; the Con- 
tingent Future and Imperative, represent it asa possibility. The Contingent 
Future represents the futurition as contingent. in a gencral way, whether 
desired or not; the Imperative represents it as an object of desire or will. 
The tenses of Group I, represent the action of the verb, under various phas- 
es, aS imperfect, t.e., as not yet completed; the tenses of Group IIT, represent 
it, in different aspects, as perfect or completed. 


317. The three tenses of the Future, in Group I, are 
formed by adding certain terminations to the root, as 


follows :— 
(1) The Contingent Future is formed by adding to the 
root the terminations given in the following table. 


TERMINATIONS OF THE CoNTINGENT FUTURE. 


Sing. 1. &. 2. &. 
Plur. 1. ¥. 2, ait. 


Co 
4 
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(2) The terminations of the Imperative are identical with 
the above, except in the 2nd sing., in which no affix what- 
ever is added to the root. 

a. In the place of the above affixes for the 2nd and 3rd 
plur., other terminations are added to the root to form 
what is commonly known as the Respectful Imperative. 
These terminations are as follows :— 2nd plur., em; 3rd 
plur., ¥a@, or, more rarely, eam. Of these, the form ¥a is 
commonly used with the plur. of the 2nd pers. pronoun, aa; 
that in ¥@ or wam with the honorific pronoun, ara, or some 
equivalent word. 

b. Verbs of which the root ends in @ or g insert @ before 
the above affixes. In this case the radical z is changed to €. 

Thus @at, ‘to take’, makes the resp. imper., MAM, MTaAa ; Sa, ‘to 
give’, resp. imper., atta, tfad ; ata, ‘to sew’; resp. imper., Straar, 
aitaa ; utat, ‘to drink’; resp. imper., ulfaar, ited or UifswaAT, etc. 

c. To the verbs included under 8 may be added three 
verbs from the list in §311, which irregularly form the 
respectful imperative from the root of the perfect participle; 
viz., wxat, ‘to do’, acm, ‘to die’, and @rm, ‘to be’, of which 
the respectful forms of the imperative are, atfaat, atta; 

d. Observe that "at and =4, after @ in these respectful forms, are 


very often contracted to Tt and ¥; giving, instead of the above, eta, - 


3 


gata, aia, ete. 

(3) The Absolute Future is formed from the Contingent 
Future, by adding to each person of that tense, in the sing., 
m, masc., or m, fem. ; and in the plur. # mase., or a, fem. 
The full terminations, therefore, as added to the root are as 
follows :— 


TERMINATIONS OF THE ABSOLUTE FUTURE. 


Sing, 1. Sat, fem. emt. 2. wm, fem. wat. 8. wm, fem. wan. 
Plur. l. t@, fem. fay. 2. STH, fem. BT. 8. ea, fem. sav. 


—— ee ee eee 
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318. In the 2nd and 3rd sing. and the Ist and 8rd plur., @ is very 
often substituted for ¥ after open rovts ( §307), in all three tenses of 
the future. In this case the Anusridr in the plural is added, not to 
the initial @ of the termination, but to the final vowel of the root. 
Thus, @tat, ‘to be’, makes the 2nd and 3rd sing. in these tenses 
Siz or BA; Stem or Bam; and the Ist and 8rd plur., era or Bia, 
era or Bian. 

319. After roots ending in =, & z or #, @ is optionally 
inserted before z and # in the tenses of the Future. Thus, 
for garg, Ute, Ste, we very commonly hear aara, wa, #a. 

a. But in the case of roots ending in z, educated moderns 
‘very often reject that vowel before all the terminations of 
the three tenses of the future. 

Thus, from @at, ‘to give’, we may have in the Contingent Future, 
Ist sing., x, for @&; 38rd sing., 2, for @; 2nd plur., at, for Fat. 
Similarly, from @at, ‘to take’, we have, in the Absolute Future, Ist 
sing., Sart, Ist plur., Gi, etc., etc. 

320. Before proceeding to explain the formation of the 
remaining tenses of the verb, it will be necessary, as a pre- 
liminary, to exhibit certain tenses of the auxiliary verb 
@rat, ‘to be’, or ‘become’. Besides the regular tenses com- 
mon to all verbs, two other tenses, viz., a Present and an 
Indefinite Past, are usually, though inaccurately, assigned 
to this verb. These must be considered first in order.* They 
express simple existence, and answer, respectively, to the 
English ‘am’ and ‘was’. These tenses are conjugated in 
the standard dialect as follows :-— 


PRESENT. 
SINGULAR. PLuRAL. 
Fs %, ‘I am’. Ga x, ‘we are’, 
q @, ‘thou art’. aa BT, ‘you are’. 
aee2, ‘he is’. a@%, ‘they are’. 


* Though conveniently treated here, it should be understood that, in reali- 
ty, they have no organic connextion with the verb hond, which is derived 
throughout from the Sanskrit 6h; while the various forms of these two ten- 
ses are derived from as and other radicals, 
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Past. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
a a, ‘I was’, @aw, ‘we were’. 
a WT, ‘thou wast’. @a@, ‘you were’. 
xa is) 
azut, ‘he,sheorit was’, @, ‘they were’. 
Fim. BM, ete. Fem. €a wt, ete. 


321. We add the three future tenses of the verb 
@r, ‘to be’ or ‘ become’. 


CONTINGENT FUTURE. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
‘FH Ss or Zt, ‘I may be’. €a B1v. 81a, Sa or Zt, ‘we may be’.. 
q Tz, STa, Ba or ST, ‘thou mayst be’. Ga Brat or Br, ‘you may be’. 
Qe Ve, Sta, ST or BT, ‘he may be’. @ Bry, a, Vigor Bt, ‘they may be’. 


ABSOLUTE FUTURE. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
H fram or ea, ‘Tshall be’. a Sra, Baa, Baa or Ba, ‘we 
shall be’. 
F Rem, Sam, Bram or Sa, FA eraa or BH, ‘you will be’. 
‘thou wilt be’. 
ae Bem, am, Fram or SM, a Sei, aH, Vtaw or Ri, ‘they 


the will be’. will be’. 
Fem. & Sram, a Vrzat, etc. Fem. ea ereat, aa @nit, etc. 
IMPERATIVE. 


2nd sing. # #1. The rest like the Contingent Future. 
RespectFun Imperative, BTeat or Bat, ¥TeG or ea, eteaa, 
‘be pleased to be’. 


322. Weare now prepared to explain the formation of 
the tenses of the Imperfect and Perfect participles, as enu- 
merated in Groups land II. Inasmuch as between each 
of the six tenses in each group, taken in pairs, there will 
be found the closest analogy, we may most conveniently 
treat the tenses of both participles together. The verb 
rat, ‘to come’, is taken as an illustration. 
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323. The Indefinite Imperfect represents an action simply 
as incomplete, without reference to any particular time, and 
may thus refer either to the past, present, or future; the 
Indefinite Perfect represents the action as complete, but 
also with no definite reference to time. These agree in 
erammatical form, as consisting simply of the Participle 
without any auxiliary; e.g., H ar, ‘I come’, ‘I would come’; 
4 ama, ‘I came’. 

a. The Indefinite Imperfect has no one vrecise equivalent in English, 
which might of itself express all its various uses. It is most commonly 
employed as a past contingent, as, eg, jo tum sach boite, ‘had you spoken 
the truth’. 

324. The second pair consists of the Present Imperfect 
and Present Perfect. These both agree in referring the 
action to the present time; the former represents the action 
as unfinished at the present time; the latter as finished at 
the present time. As thus both referring to the present, 
they are both formed by adding to the participles, the Pre- 
sent of the auxiliary substantive verb; e.g., % arat %, ‘I come’ 
or ‘am coming’; 4 ara ¥, ‘I have come’. 

325. The third pair consists of the Past Imperfect and 
Past Perfect. The former represents the action of the verb 
asin progress at some past time; the latter as completed 
at some past time. The agreement in time is represented 
by the Past tense of the auxiliary substantive verb; e.g., 
Haren wm, ‘I was coming’; 4 arn or, ‘I had come’. 

326. The fourth pair consists of the Contingent Imper- 
fect and the Contingent Perfect. These tenses again differ 
in that we have, in the former, the action in progress; 
in the latter, the action completed. But both alike repre- 
sent the action merely as a possibility. The characteristic 
auxiliary is the Contingent Future of the substantive 
verb; ¢.g., & arm *t&, ‘I may be coming’; & warn @ra, ‘I may 
have come’, 
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327. The fifth pair embraces the Presumptive Imperfect 
and the Presumptive Perfect. These exhibit the same 
contrast of incompleteness and completion, and agree in re- 
presenting the action, under these two phases, as a proba- 
bility. The auxiliary common to both is the Absolute 
Future of the substantive verb; the Futute tense indicating 
the positive presumption of the occurrence of the action ; 
€.9., az arent etm, ‘he must be coming’; ag arn @nm, ‘he must 
have come’. 

$28. In the sixth Group we have two tenses which we 
have called the Negative Contingent Imperfect, and Nega- 
tive Contingent Perfect. These are formed by adding to 
the two participles of the verb, the Indefinite Imperfect of 
the substantive verb; as, ¢.g., at qa wre a, ‘had you been 
coming’; 81H 4 wat Star ft va aT ata a Bt, “if IT had not come, 
they had not had sin’. 


a, Grammarians have found much difficulty in defining the precise scope 
of these infrequent tenses, or assigning them aname. In truth, the former 
of the two, especially, is so very rarely met, that it is difficult to gather exam- 
ples enough to form the basis of a judgment. While by no means confident 
that the name chosen is the best possible, it is so far expressive of the usage 
of these tenses that they alone are never found except in conditional clauses 
implying the negation of the condition. It is indeed true that negative con- 
ditional clauses are also often and more commonly expressed by the Indefinite 
tenses, perfect and imperfect; but this is not, by any means, in the Indefinite 
tenses, as in these, their exclusive function. 

b. The last three pairs of tenses have usuaily been arranged by themselves, 
as the ‘six uncommon tenses’. But apart from the fact, that some, at least, of 
these tenses are by no means uncommon, it scarcely seems philosophical, 
thus to set off certain tenses in a class by themseives, on the sole ground of 
their comparatively infrequent occurrence. ‘They are accordingly made to 
take their proper place under the tenses of the participles. 

329. In addition to the above verbal forms, grammarians have 
usually enumerated a so-called ‘Adrerbial participle’, which is formed 
by adding the emphatic particle, wi, to the obl. form of the imperfect 
participle; as, e.g., from GAT, ara zt, ‘ immediately upon going’. 
But as this is not in truth an additional formation from the verb, 
but merely a special grammatical construction of the Imperfect par- 
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ticiple, there seems to be no sufficient reason for giving if a separate 
place in the paradigm ofthe verb. The same idiom, indeed, occurs, 
though much more rarely, with the perfect participle also; as, ¢.g., 
33H TV ¥i, ‘immediately upon his having gone’. 


330. The three tenses of the future of the verb @tar, ‘to 
be’, have already been exhibited. We now add six tenses 
of the participles; the remaining six, with the exception of 
the Contingent Perfect, are much less frequent. 

a. Observe, that in all the compound tenses of the Imperfect par- 
ticiple, and in the Indefinite perfect, this verb has the signification, 
not of ‘being’ but ‘becoming’. In the other tenses, it may have either 
sense, but the compound verb &t @tat, is to be preferred in the sense 
of ‘ becoming’. 

IMPERFECT PaRTICIPLE, STAT, ‘becoming’. 

Pererecr ParriciPLe, ear, ‘been’. [ing become’. 

ConJUNCTIVE PaRTICIPLE, 81, Stet, SH, BanCH, ‘having been’ or ‘hav- 
Noun or AGENCY, rarer or Baer, ‘that which is to be’. 


INDEFINITE IMPERFECT. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
H Oren, ‘I would be’,* eto. ea Ba, “we would be’, eto. 


gq @rat, ‘thou wouldst be’, eto. qa eTa, ‘you would be’, eto. 
ag@rm, ‘he’ or ‘it would be’. & 21a, ‘they would be’, eto. 


PRESENT IMPERFECT. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
3B tran x, ‘Iam becoming’. wa 81a ¥, ‘we are becoming’. 
@tat 2, = ‘thou art becoming’. aa @1a #1, ‘you are becoming’. 
ag arm ?, ‘he, it is becoming’. @ 81a ¥, ‘they are becoming’. 


Past IMPERFECT. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 


Werat at, ‘Iwas becoming’. wa®maa, ‘we were becoming’. 
q Bret wr, ‘thou wast becoming’. qa @1a @, ‘you were becoming’. 
ay @rat at, ‘he was becoming’. @ 81a a, ‘they were becoming’. 


* This ig only one of many possible renderings of this tense. Vid. §323. 


ae 
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INDEFINITE PERFECT. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
a eat, ‘I became’. A 82, ‘we became’. 
FT Sa, ‘thou becamest’. Qa 8%, ‘you became’. 
ae Fa, ‘he became’. @ 8, ‘they became’. 
PRESENT PERFECT. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
ws e 9 ve 9 
H Fa ¥, ‘IT have been’ or ‘ be- a eee, ‘we have been’ or ‘be- 
come’. come’. 
a gar @, ‘thou hast been’ or ‘be- WA Sz BT, ‘you have been’ or ‘be- 
come’. come’. 
ae Sa @, ‘he has been’ or ‘be- a Bey, ‘they have been’ or ‘be- 
come’. come’. 
Past PERFECT. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
a watwt, ‘I had been’ or ‘be- wa ¥e @, ‘we had been’ or ‘be- 
come’. come’. 
gq gat wr, ‘thou hadst been’ or ‘be- qa wa, ‘you had been’ or ‘be- 
come’. come’. 
ae wat ut, ‘he had been’ or ‘be- @ewa, ‘they had been’ or ‘be- 
come’. come’- 


- a. Observe, that by changing wt final to € for the singular, and & 
final to ¥ for the plural, the above will be transformed into the femi- 
nine conjugation. In the compound forms of the verb, however, 
Anusvérin the plural is commonly added to the second member only. 
Thus we say, a Brat at, not Frat wl; similarly, ge %, ete. These 
remarks apply to all verbs whatever. 

6. Eat is commonly Romanized, hid, but this is incorrect; in the 
Nagari, the first syllable is always short. 

331. From what has been said, it will be evident that the 
conjugation of the Hindi verb, as respects terminations is 
perfectly regular. In standard Hindi and in all the western 
dialects, however, there is a peculiar idiom in the construc- 
tion of the tenses of the Perfect Participle in Transitive 
verbs, which demands especial notice. The following rulcs 
should therefore be carefully studied. 


832. In the use of all the tenses of the Perfect Partici- 
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ple of Transitive verbs, the case of the Agent must be sub- 
stituted for the nominative of the subject. Two construc- 
tions are then admissible, viz. :— 

(1) That which, in English idiom, is the object of the 
action, may be put in the nominative case, with which the 
verb is inflected to agree in gender and number. 

(2) That which, in English idiom, is the object of the 
action, may be put in the dative, and the verb, irrespective 
of the gender or number of either the subject or object, is 
then put in the masce. sing. 

These two may be termed, respectively, the Passive and 


fmpersonal constructions. 

Thus, with the Present Perfect of @@at, ‘to see’, we have, instead 
of the English construction, either, e.g., Ha ag aret @at, ‘I saw that 
carriage’; or HA va aSAt Ht 2a, ‘I saw that girl’. In the former 
case the real nominative to the verb is art, with which therefore the 
verb agrees in the 3rd fem. sing. In the second, there is no nominative 
expressed ; that which in English is the nominative of the verb, 
appears here in the dative, and the verb is used impersonally in the 
ard mase. sing. 

N. B. The beginner should carefully observe, (1) that this con- 
struction 18 used with transitive verbs on/y ; and (2) with such verbs, 
only in the tenses of the perfect participle. Thus, although we must 

say, 38 4 Waa We A Ata, ‘hie beat his brother’, we must uso the 
active construction with the same verb in the tenscs of the imperfect 
participle, even when referring to past time. Thus we say, e.g., ue 
Waa ATS AT AKA At, ‘he was beating his brother’; not gq 2 aat MM, 
which would be nonsense. 

333. It is to be noted that all Hindf perfect participles are in fact corrupted 
forms of the Sk. perfect passive participle, and the idiom under consideration 
has its origin and explanation in the Sanskrit construction of such puarticiples, 
according to which, under the above conditions, the passive participle is made 
to agree in gender and number with that which in English idiom is the object 
of the verb, and the logical subject is put in the instrumental case. ‘Thus, to 
illustrate, the English phrase ‘he said’, may be rendered in Sanskrit, qa ara, 


lit., ‘by him said’, Hindi, gg @ ger. Similarly, the Sanskrit aq ATA 
su:, ‘he saw a yuung mouse’, becomes in Hindi, 3g a wa Sal aq 2a. 
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334, The following common verbs, viz., nat, ‘to talk idly’, are, 
‘to speak’, Wet, ‘to forget’, agat, ‘to fight’, and arat, ‘to bring’, 
although transitive in sense, taking an object after them, are excep- 
tions to the above rule, and are never construed with the case of the 
agent. — 

a. The perfect tenses of gaat, ‘to understand’, are also sometimes 
construed with the nominative of the subject; but it is considered 
better to use the case of the agent. 

335. Observe, that in the pronunciation of all primitive or causal 
verbs with monosyllabic roots, the accent everywhere remains upon 
the radical syllable. But in causal verbs formed by adding a sylla- 
ble, as WW, @, Wea, at, etc., to the root of the primitive, the accent 
rests throughout upon this causal affix. In the foilowing examples, 
the accent is indicated by the italic letters: karanga, kardanga ; hahta, 
kah/dta, bana, band, etc. Many words identical in form, but different 
in meaning, are thus distinguished only by the accent ; thus parha, is 
ord sing., indef. perf., from parhnd, ‘(he) read’; but parhd, with the 
accent on the second syllable is 2nd sing. imp. from parhdnd, ‘cause 
thou (him) toread’. Similarly, sun, is ‘heard’; but ‘sund’, ‘tell thou’, 
etc. eto. In no case, however, must the accent be exaggerated. 

336. The following tables exhibit the conjugation of three verbs. 
Table XIT illustrates the conjugation of a regular intransitive verb, 
with a consonant final in the root; Table XIII, that of an intransitive 
verb with a vowel final in the root. Table XIV exhibits the conju- 
gation of the transitive verb aT, ‘todo’. So slight are the differen- 
ces in the conjugation of pure and mixed verbs, that it has not been 
thought necessary to give more than one paradigm of a regular verb. 
On the other hand, as will appear, the slightly irregular verbs, @rat 
and &taT, in various combinations are so very common that it has 
seemed desirable to exhibit their conjugation in full. Exactly like 
@tat, perf. part., Tarat, are also conjugated the transitive verbs, 2a, 
‘to give’, perf. part., feat, and Gat, ‘to take’, perf. part., Taat. All 
regular pure verbs as, e.g., T2@atat, ‘to shew’, perf. part., feeirat, are 
conjugated exactly as WTaT, except that the root of the infinitives is 
preserved throughout. " 
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OF THE PASSIVE VOICE. 


337. The Passive Voice is much less used in Hindi than 
in English. Its place is largely taken by neuter verbs. It 
is to be remembered, however, that the construction of the 
past tenses of transitive verbs with @ is, in reality, a passive 
construction. Still in certain cases, which will be duly 
noticed in the chapter on syntax, the Hindi verb admits 
of a Passive Voice. 

338. Any verb may be conjugated passively by adding 
to its Perfect participle the verb aa. ‘to go’, which verb is 
then conjugated after the manner exhibited in Table XIII. 
The participle is inflected to agree with the subject; a 
final becoming x, for the masce. plur., and @, for the fem., 
sing. or plur. 

Thus from the verb atea, ‘to strike’, we have the passive AtaT STAT, 
‘to be struck’; from @at, ‘to give’, pass., Tear siTat, ‘to be given’; from 
Tzarat, ‘to shew’, pass., Tzaqrar Brat, ‘to be shown’. Other examples 
are as follows, @g Wa Taat War, ‘that letter was written’; @re wat 
aIat wrat wt, ‘some woman was being beaten’; @& wet 2a ara %, 
‘they are not seen’; z.e., ‘they are invisible’. 

a, Sometimes even neuter verbs are conjugated passively ; as, ¢.g., 
from BAT, ‘to come’, pass., WTaT Stat. But this idiom is scarcely 


transferable to English. 


339. As the passive conjugation presents no difficulties 
whatever, it will be quite sufficient to present a mere 
synopsis of the more common tenses. We take, as an 
example, the verb Taaat, ‘to write’, perf. part., fae. 


Synopsis of the passive Conjugation of fear. 


Infinitive ; Tae arat, ‘to be written’. 


Conjunctive Participle ; Tawar wrt, ‘having been written’. 


Contingent Future, 8rd sing.; Tera, ‘it may be written’. 
Absolute Future ; — Tawar we, ‘it will be written’. 
Imperative ; » 9 ‘RAT BTR, ‘let it be written’. 


— a ~er ~ee — —_ aa 
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Indefinite Imperfect, 3rd sing.; Tawar ara, ‘it is, or would be, written’. 
Present Imperfect, ,,__,, Tawi siat®, ‘it is being written’. 


Past Imperfect, oe. ake TAQ Wat Ut, ‘it was being written’. 
Indefinite Perfect, ,,_ ,, TAT TWAT, it was written’. 
Present Perfect, as Tawi wur?, ‘it has been written’. 
Past Perfect, eae Tawi wat ut, ‘it had been written’. 


a. The remaining tenses are extremely rare; if, indeed, many of 
them ever occur at all. In general, the student will need to guard 


against the too free use of any of these passive forms. 


CAUSAL VERBS. 


340. From every primitive verb in Iindi, may be de- 
rived a Causal and a Second causal ver). The first causal 
expresses immediate causation, and the second causal, the 
mediate causation of the act or state of the primitive. Thus 
from the primitive aaa, ‘to be made’, we have the causal, 
gaara, ‘to make’, and the second causal, aaa, ‘to cause 
(another person) to make’. 

a. If the primitive be a neuter verb. it is plain that the Ist cansal will be 
the corresponding active verb. It is thus evident that the causal may often 
be translated into English bya single verb having no etymological connexion 
with the word which properly translates the primitive. Lllustrations will bo 
found below. 

341. The rules for the formation of causal verbs are 
as follows :— 

(1) Add to the root of the primitive, = for the causal, and 
at for the second causal. The usual infinitive termination, 
at, added to the root thus modified, will give the infinitive 
of the causal or second causal in question. Thus from 
waar, ‘to burn’, we have the root aa; whenee we derive, 
as above, the root of the causal, gen, and of the second 
causal, waar; from which again, we have the causal infini- 
tives, satat, ‘to set on fire’, and waara, ‘to cause to set on 
fire’. Similar are the following examples :— 
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Primitive. Causal. Second Causal. 

weal, ‘torise’. stat, ‘toraise’. wearat, ‘to cause to raise’. 

~ ° ~ ° ° 

Teuat, ‘tobe hid- Teutat, ‘to hide’. Teuarat, ‘to cause to hide’. 
den’. 

wat, ‘toberipe’, WaTat, ‘to cook’. UWeanatat, ‘to cause to cook’. 
‘cooked’. 

~ ~ e 

Tawat, ‘to meet’. Taarat. ‘to cause to Taaarat, ‘to cause to mix’. 


meet’, to mix’. 
gaat, ‘tohear’. garat, ‘to tell’. gaara, ‘to cause to tell’. 


a. A short a in the second syllable of dissyllabic roots 
which have a short vowel in the first syllable, usually be- 
comes silent in the causal. But before the affix of the 
second causal, the @ is pronounced. Examples are,— 


Primitive. Causal. Second Causal. 


aamat chamaknd, aaa, pron. chamkdnud. Wawnarat chamakiwand. 
‘to shine’. 


Tawaat pighaind, Trearn, ,, pighldnd. Trea pighalwand. 
‘to melt’ mtr. . 

weqat bhutaknd, Weeareat, ,, vhathkdnd. Wemarat bhatakwand. 
‘to wander’. 

BARAT sanajhid, WAR, 4, samphand, Wawarat samajhwand, 
‘to understand’. 

unseat pakarnd, Wagetat, ,, pakrdnd, Wagarat pakarwdnd, 
‘to seize’. 

utaat parakind, Wear, ,, parkhand, Were parakhwand. 
‘to be tried’. 

6. Monosyllabie roots containing a long vowel shorten 
that vowel before the causal and second causal affixes. 
Open roots then insert # between the shortened vowel and 


the causal affixes. 

N. B. In the application of this rule, observe, that a is the short 
substitute for mT; &, for &. ¥, ®, and occasionally for MT; 3, for &, 
“1, and 2, in the primitive. 

Under this head, the following are examples of close roots :— 


Primitive. Causal. Second Causal. 
wat, ‘to go around’. warat, ‘to turn around’. WAaTAT. 
Swat, ‘to waken’. @arat, ‘to awaken’. SWATAT. 


alert, ‘t ri zi . &F 
, ‘to conquer’. TaATaT, ‘to cause to conquer. TSHaarat. 


ee es 
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The following are examples of open roots :— 


~ 


wairat, ‘to eat’. Tavarat, ‘to feed’. Taaarat, ‘to cause to feed’. 
aiat, ‘to drink’. Taarat, ‘to give to drink’. Tawarat, ‘to cause to give 
drink’. 

Brat, ‘to sleep’. gerat, ‘to put to sleep’. Yearat, ‘to cause to put 
to sleep’. 

a. Verbs of this class with monosyllabic roots enclosing 


®% or %, commonly retain the long vowel, and form their 
causals according to (1); as, e.g. | 


z 


acm, ‘toswim’. Gat, ‘to cause to swim’, 2nd Causal, Wearat. 


STEAM, ‘torun’.  @TéTat, ‘to cause to run’. is a aTearat. 
b. But @sat, ‘to sit’, makes the Ist causal, @stat or Tasrat, 


‘to seat’. Italso often follows the example of open roots, and admits 
an @ before the causal affix, making Tfasearar. Similarly agar, ‘to 
Bay’, araat, ‘to learn’, and @aat, ‘to see’, make their causals either 
HVA, Teal and earat, or HEAtTat, Tawarat and war. aera 
and #e€aat are peculiar in having a passive sense, ziz., ‘to be called’, 
‘to be named’. 

(2) Many primitive neuter verbs having a monosyllabic 
root enclosing a short vowel, form the 1st causal by simply 
lengthening that vowel. The 2nd causal is formed in the 
usual way. Thus, e.g. :— 


meat, ‘to be cut’. reat, ‘to cut’. Meera, ‘to cause to cut’. 
a@naat, ‘to be fastened’. atuwat, ‘to fasten’. Gerarat, ‘to cause to fasten’. 
agat, ‘to be loaded’. wreat, ‘to load’. wazgarat, ‘to cause to load’. 
Tereat, ‘to be pulled’. zerar, ‘to pull’. Fereanat, ‘to cause to pull’. 


a. Sometimes in such words, instead of the cognate long vowel, 
the gun or criddhi of the primitive vowel is the substitute, as in 
the following :— 

wat, ‘to be open’. rea, ‘to open’. Berar, ‘to cause to open’. 
waa, ‘to be dissolved’. Waar, ‘to dissolve’. FAA, ‘to cause to dissolve’. 
Teteat, ‘to be pulled’. Wear, ‘to pull’. Terearat, ‘to cause to pull’. 


b. faeat, ‘to come out’, make its Ist causal, Tarern, af- 


ter the analogy of the above. 
24 
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c. A few primitive roots ending in z, change this ~ to 
the cognate gin the causals. Some of these present other 
irregularities. The most. common are the following :— 


weal, ‘to be separated’. ereat, ‘to leave’. Berm, 5 Ti berate’: 
gem, ‘to break’, intr. firgat, ‘to break’, ér. 7 ‘to cause to 
aTSTa, 


break’. 
eat, ‘to tear, 4; reat, ‘to tear’, ,, WearTat,) ‘to cause to 
Weta. tear’. 
Kem, ‘to burst’, ,, area, ‘to burst’, ,, Gear, A cause to 
urst’. 


d. Tamat, ‘to be sold’, changes the final guttural of the root to the 
corresponding palatal, in the Ist causal only, making @eat, ‘to 
sell’. w«#at, ‘to remain’, changes @ to the hard guttural aspirate, 
wm, making Teal, ‘to keep’. 

e. Two verbs, v7z., eam, ‘to be immersed’, and aurat, ‘to be wet’, 
make their 1st causals, respectively, Barat, and Taarat. Sometimes, 
however, they assume the regular causal affixes. 

j. Trae, ‘to be ended’, makes the Ist causal Taargat or Taaeat, 
‘to finish’. The verb @sat, mentioned at (1) 6., makes yet another 
form, @steat; and, similarly, Gat, ‘to enter’, makes WaTeAT. aT, 
to take’, makes Tearat. 

342. Of some verbs the neuters have become obsolete in High 
Hindi, though still in use in some dialects. Thus, e.g., the neuter 
of STsat, ‘to join’, FEAT, ig not very common in standard Hindi, 
but in the Ramdyan, under the form wa, it is the common substitute 
for the H. H. Tae, ‘to meet’ or ‘find’. Similarly the common word 
aw@at, ‘to see’, is the causal of the dialectic K. atuat, ‘to appear’. On 
the other hand, a few nenters are commonly used in High Hindi, of 
which the causal forms are rarely heard. A common example is Wear, 
‘to fall’, the causal of which, argat (arta), frequently occurs in the 
Ramdyan, but is very rare in standard Hindi. 

343. Many verbs form their causals both according to rules (1) and 
(2). Usually with such difference in form, there is also a difference 
in signification, and often one form is dialectic. A good illustration 
is found in the verb faa, ‘to be pressed’, which makes one causal, 
warat, ‘to press down’, and another, @Taat, having the special 
meaning, ‘to shampoo’. So also, from faa, ‘to meet’, the standard 
dialect makes the causal, TAATAT, ‘to mix’; but the Marwari, following 
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the second rule, makes the causal, Aaa, ‘to send’. gerat, ‘to call’, 
is commonly reckoned a causal from @reat, ‘to speak’; but araa is 
invariably used in the Rdmdyan instead of @arat, in the same sense. 

3+4. We may note in conclusion the existence of a class of causal 
verbs derived from abstract nouns, which denote the causation of 
that which is expressed by the noun. Thus, from Tq, ‘anger’, comes 
Tergurat, ‘to be angry’; from #at, ‘vertigo’, Aaat, ‘to be giddy’. 
Under this head also come a number of onomatopoetic words; as, 
e.9., Breavat, ‘to simmer’, ‘to chink’, 7.e., ‘to make the sound chhan- 


~ ~~ . e 
chhan; TRaterarat, ‘to twitter as a bird’, ete. 


Or CompounD VERBs.* 


3145. These have been commonly enumerated as of twelve 
varieties, v7z., Intensives, Potentials, Completives, Frequen- 
tatives, Desideratives, Continuatives, Statisticals, Incep- 
tives, Permissives, Acquisitives, Reiteratives and Nominals. 

a. Of these, however, no more than the first five can properly be 
called compound verbs. In all the other combinations, (except perhaps 
some Nominals,) a Participle, Infinitive or Noun, is in grammatical 
construction with the verb which it precedes, so that their explana- 
tion properly belongs to Syntax. As, however, all these idioms have 
usually been explained at this point, and as acquaintance with them 
will greatly facilitate the understanding of many illustrations used 
in the Syntax, we give the subject a place in this section. 

346. The five varieties of true Compound Verbs may be 
divided into two classes, as follows :— 


COMPOUND VERBS. 


CLAss I. CLASS II. 
Formed with the Root. Formed with the Perf. Part. 
| 1. Intensives. 1. Frequentatives. 
2. Potentials. 2. Desideratives. 


3. Completives. 


* This section would perhaps have been more naturally deferred to the 
chapter on Derivative and Compound words; but considering the necessities 
of beginners, it has been thought well to follow the practice of other Urdu and 
Hindi grammarians, and treat the subject in immediate connexion withVerbs. 
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Class 1. Compounds formed with the Root. 


347. Intensive compounds intensify or otherwise modify 
the meaning of the verb whose root stands first in the com- 
pound. They are formed by adding ‘to a verbal root onc 
of certain other verbs, which latter verb in conjunction 
with the root is then conjugated as usual. This second 
conjugated member does not, however, retain its separate 
character and significance ; but only modifies, in accordance 
with the general idea which it embodies, the meaning of 
the unconjugated root to which it is annexed. 


Examples are the following :— 


RaraT, ‘tothrow’. wa at, ‘to throw aay’. 
wea, | ‘to break’. te staat, ‘to break to pieces’. 
ISAT, ‘tocut’. Te Stata, ‘to cut of’. [succeed’. 
ata, ‘tobe made’. @a wtat, ‘to be quite made, to 
. Tren, ‘to fall’. Tax wea, ‘to fall down’. 
TATA, ‘to cause to fall’. Tart @ar, ‘to throw dorn’. 
ATAAT, ‘to know’. ‘Wa ugar, ‘to be found out’, ‘ap- 
Tar, ‘to eat’. @Qiarat, ‘toeat up’. [pear’. 
Stat, ‘to be’. St Brat, ‘to become’. 
ular, ‘to drink’, wt @at, ‘to drink down’. 
wat, ‘to take’. @ Sar, ‘to take avay’. 
asa, ‘to sit’, a Leal, ‘to sit still’. 
2aal, ‘to see’, @@ TEA, ‘to look on, ‘to gaze’. 
Aaa, ‘to speak’. @T@ Bsa, ‘to speak up’. 


a. Causals very often take @ after MT in these compounds, as @ara 
aa, feeara fat, Wa Sat, etc. This is the uniform practice in many 
dialects. | 

318, The above list comprises about all the verbs which are com- 
bined with the roots of other verbs to form Intensive Compounds. 
It is evident that, in most cases, the modification of the meaning of 
the verb may be expressed in English by a preposition adverbially 
used with the verb. It may be difficult to find a term which shall 
exactly express the idea added by the secondary verb in every case, 
but the following is an approximation. 
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@at, Intensity. Sraat, Violence. 

warat, Reflexion (?). weat, Chance, accident. 

arat, Finality, completeness. @at, Reflexion, appropriation. 
goat, Suddenness. teat, Continuance. 


a. Of the above eight verbs, it may be further observed that @ar 
and €8ta#at can only be used with Transitive verbs; @rat and Beat, 
with Intransitives only; the remainder with either Transitives or 
Intransitives. 

6. It may also be noted that @at is the compound which is most 
frequently used with causal verbs ; as @at @at, ‘to show’; BARAT at, ‘to 
explain’; Tamra @at, ‘totake out’. But with a few causals it is never 
used ; thus, from @arat. ‘to call’, we never have @at @at, but always 
Wat Bat, ‘to call here’, i.e., ‘to one’s self’. 

¢c. @at is the verb which is most commonly found compounded 
with Intransitives; as Z& wat, ‘to be broken’; Taa Bat, ‘to meet’, 
‘to unite’; Wa Brat, ‘to arrive’; but it is also used with Transitives, 
as QM Atal, ‘to eat up’; HF Brat, ‘to tell’. 

ad. Compounds with <g4t are common, but for the most part are 
used in the tenses of the perfect participle. In the tenses of the 
imperfect participle and the imperative, they are much more rare. 
As above remarked, these compounds exhibit the action of the verb 
emphatically as continuing or permanent. Thus, amt aa @a tw @, 
‘the two children were engaged in playing’; @& <@t, ‘sit still’. 

e. @at, when compounded with a verbal root, represents the action 
of the verb as terminating with, upon, near, or to the advantage of 
the agent. In many cases, therefore, this compound is equivalent to 
the Middle Voice in Greek. Thus, @arat, is ‘to call’, in general; 
but q@et aat, is ‘to call to one’s self’; teat, ‘to place’; Ta @at, ‘to lay 
by’; i.e., for one’s self. @at, in compounds, thus stands in absolute 
contrast with @at, emphasizing the action as terminating upon, or to 
the advantage of one’s self; while @at represents it emphatically as 
terminating upon or to the advantage of another. Compare, e.7., 
@mer Gat, ‘to understand’, 7... for one’s self; and Bat at, ‘to cause 
another to understand’. ‘aT approaches to a reflexive sense, but is 
of much less extensive application than @at. 

J. eat, although used with both transitive and intransitive verbs, 
cannot be combined with causals. ‘The idea of ‘causation’ necessarily 


- 
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excludes that of ‘chance’. Thus while we can say, @& wet, ‘it 
appeared’, we cannot say Tee UST. 

g. In many cases, the same root may be compounded with differ- 
ent secondary verbs. A fewsuch examples may further elucidate 
this matter. Thus, from @rat, ‘to eat’, we have Gt Brat, ‘to eat up’; 
I Gat, ‘to eat down’; wt Tea, ‘to be engaged in eating’. Similarly 
from arvat, ‘to strike’, we have both are @at, ‘to beat’, and ATX BTeat, 
‘to strike down’, ‘to kill’. 

349. While the modification of the first verb by the secondary member, may 
often be expressed in English either by the addition of certain particles, or by 
the use of another verb from that used to represent the simple Hindf verb, in 
many cases, again, it will be found quite impossible to express in English the 
slight distinction between the simple and compound verb. Indeed it is to be 
remarked, that compounds in which gay is the last member, even in Hindi, 
are often scarccly to be distinguished in meaning from the simple verb. Thus 
such forms as GAwTAaT and War 2at, TZ SATA aud [zwar aaq, etc., are often 
used interchaugeably, with no apparent intention of greater emphasis in the 
one case than in the other. But where a distinction is intended it is 
undoubtedly that indicated above. The compound form is much more 
common colloquially. 

300). Occasionally in prose and in the colloquial, a particle, especial- 
ly a negative, is interposed between the root and the secondary verb ; 
thus, ® aa ae usar @, ‘nothing appears’; ge at war, ‘(it) is indeed 
broken’. Also, rarely, in the colloquial, the root is made to follow 
the secondary ; thus, ag wat 2 am, ‘he has fled away’. This inver- 
sion is never found in prose, but like the previous idiom, is not un- 
usual in poetry.* 

851. The learner must not confound with the above Compound 
verbs, a common idiom in which the leading verb is immediately 
preceded by the conjunctive participle of another verb, taken in that 
form which is identical with the root. Although this combination 
is identical in appearance with the above forms, if is, In reality, a 
different thing, as the final verb in this idiom retains its individua- 
lity and separate signification. Examples of this idiom are, 38 ata 
wT seq mA, lit, ‘having seen that village, come’, or, in English 
idiom, ‘go and see that village’; Ho aeat @ at Bt am ¥, lit., 
‘having been at the gardener’s house, I have come’; ¢.e., ‘I have come 
by way of the gardener’s house’. 


* For other examples, see the section on dialectic conjugation. 
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a. @ rat may be explained either on this principle, as ‘having 
taken, come’, or as a compound, ‘to bring’. Similar are #e Fart, 
‘to announce’, @ Taaat, ‘to come and meet’, etc., ete. 

352. A number of guasi compounds occur in which @, the root 
of wat, ‘to ascend’, is the first member, and a verb of motion the 
second. But in these the leading idea is in the second member, to 
which we adds the idea of ‘hostility’. Examples are, @& wat, ‘to 
run up hostilely’; we ‘ATAT, ‘to attack’; @e erga, ‘to rush up hostile- 
ly’. Thus, ¢.g., @@ Ga Hem A AS ara, ‘he hastened up with all (his) 
army’; TH Wx Wt AIT At TT ae Set, ‘one more also, the king of 
Kashi, made an assault’. 

353. Potentials are formed by adding to the root of any 
verb, the verb aaa, ‘to be able’, which may then be conju- 
gated throughout. This compound denotes ability to do 
the action expressed by the primary member. It thus often 
takes the place of the potential mood in English. 

The following are examples :—ata aaa, ‘to be able to speak’; ag 
ave wae 2, ‘he can run’; 4M waa, ‘1 shall be able to go’; @ at 
wa, ‘they may be able to come’. 

a, Sometinies, instead of forming a compound, the verb BmHat takes 
the verk which it modifies in the oblique form of the infinitive ; thus, 
4 vey wre aHat %. ‘T ain not able to go’, 


354. Completives are formed by adding to the root of 
a verb, the verb eat, which may then be conjugated in all 
its parts. The imperfect participle, awe, is rare. This 
compound denotes the completion of the act denoted by the 
primary member of the compound. It is never identical 
in sense with the perfect participle, but denotes the com- 
pleteness of the action ina more emphatic manner. Thus, 
e.9., 73 4 waranty, ‘he atc’, but ag em eat, ‘he has done eating’. 

a. Very often the force of wat will be expressed in Eng- 
lish by the word ‘already’; as ag @& mm wart ®@, ‘he is indeed 
alrcady gone’. When in the absolute future, this compound 
often nearly corresponds to the English future perfect ; 
wa ag a mam, ‘when he shall have eaten’. 
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Class II.—Compounds formed with the Perfect 
Participle.* 

355. Frequentatives are formed by affixing to the masc. 
sing. of the perfect participle of any verb, the verb an, 
which may then be used in any tense; the participle, how- 
ever, remains unchanged throughout. These denote the 
habitual or repeated performance of the action expressed 
by the first member of the compound; thus, wat ae, ‘to 
read often’; wr at, ‘come often’; ae wet atat 2, ‘he is in 
the habit of saying’. 

a. Thus whenever the adverb ‘always’ denotes. not duration, but 
repeated or customary action, it must be expressed in Hindi by using 
the verb which it qualifies, in the frequentative form. For example, 
the phrase, ‘he always bathes in the morning’, must be rendered into 
Hindi, az aga ara faat scat 2. But, on the contrary, ‘we shall be 
always happy’, is in Hindi, a aat sree A eR. Other examples 
are, H WTSa Al UST BAT é. ‘I am in the habit of reading the ShAstra’; 
aa AO ava areat wet. ‘always obey my words’; aa sat Tar faut weet 
€1. ‘why do you always do so ?’. 

356. Desideratives are formed, like Frequentatives, with 
an unchanging perfect participle * in the mase. sing., 
substituting the verb areat for azar as the second and con- 
jugated member. These denote, primarily, desire to do 


* Although I have followed usage in speaking of these compounds as 
formed with the perfect participle. it is, I think. doubtful whether this state- 
ment is accurate. I am rather inclined to believe that we have in these com- 
binations, not a nerfect participle. but a gerund in d, equivalent to the com- 
mon gerund or infinitive in xd. This form of the gerund certainly occurs in 
Bangali, where we have, e.g., chalan=H. H. chalnd, chalibd=Braj. chalivau, 
and chald, as three equivalent and alternative forms. Moreover, this gerund 
in its inflected form in ai, is constantly used in eastern Hindi in these very 
compounds. Thus the H. H. chalne lagd, is in E. Hindi, chalailagd. There is, 
therefore, good reason to believe that chald and chalat in these compounds are 
true gerundial forms, exactly equivalent, respectively, to chalnd and chalne, 
and that the common account of these compounds which we have provision- 


ally followed is not grammatically correct. 
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the action expressed by the participial member ; secondari- 
ly, the immediate futurition of that action. It can only 
be known from the context which of these may be intended 
in any particular case, but there is not often ambiguity. 
Thus, ag ate argat 2, ‘he wishes to speak’, or ‘is about to 
speak’; ugt an ateat a, ‘the clock was about to strike’. 

a. Sometimes the first verb may be in the inflected Infin., as az 
Gia area ®, ‘he wishes to go’. In this case the Infinitive is to be re- 
garded as in grammatical construction with @tgat, and the combina- 
tion is in no true sense a compound. 

6. The Desiderative compound, in the respectful form 
with ated, is idiomatically used to express obligation or 
duty; as <3 wera at ast arte, ‘(one) ought to read this book’; 
or, with a noun or pronoun expressed, qe agt arn atiza, ‘you 
ought to go there’. The construction of this idiom will be 
explained in the Syntax. In this combination, the direct 
form of the infinitive is very commonly substituted for the | 
verbal form in at. Thus we may say, aet arr area, ‘(one) 
ought tosgo there’. 

c. Observe, that when @rgat and @<at are thus compounded with 
Gat, ‘to go’, Wat is used instead of wat. Thus, we arar ax ®, ‘he 
often goes’; @Z WIM ateat @, ‘he wishes’, or ‘is about to go’. So 
also, in the forms derived from aw, ‘to die’, At, and not Wat, is used 
in combination with the above verbs; thus, ag At ergat @, ‘he is 
about to die’. 


357. We have next to consider the other combinations 
referred to in §345,a. These have been commonly enume- 
rated as Continuatives, Staticals, Incentives, Permissives, 
Acquisitives and Nominals. Of these, the first two are 
combinations of certain verbs with an Imperfect Participle; 
Inceptives, Permissives and Acquisitives, are combinations 
of certain verbs with Infinitives; Nominals are combina- 
tions of certain verbs with Nouns or Adjectives. 


358. Those combinations have been called Continuatives 
20 
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in which the imperfect participle of any verb is connected 
with the verbs aa, £0 go’, or wea, ‘to remain’. The parti- 
ciple, which is really a predicative adjunct of the subject, 
agrees with it in gender and number. 


a. Although combinations with @rat and teat have always been 
thus grouped together under this head, they cannot be interchange- 
ably used, but should rather be separately classified. The combina- 
tions with @rat might be more accurately termed Progressires. The 
action of the participle is thus exhibited as steadily progressing or 
advancing. Thus we may say; a@ faa arm &, ‘he is going cn 
writing’; & agtaat aaat wat af, ‘those girls were going on reading’; 
Uiat AAT GWat z, ‘tle water keeps flowing away’. 

b. The analogous combinations with teat are correctly termed 
Continuatives. They denote the continuance of an incomplete action ; 
as, AE Wat teat @, ‘she continues singing’; @a Gat Sad Tea Wr, ‘why 
do you keep laughing ?’; vat at wre audt Teal ®, ‘the stream of the 
river keeps flowing on’. 

ce. It will be instructive to compare these forms with others closely 
similar. Thus ag usar ®@ is simply ‘he is reading’; ag ae rer @ is 
‘he is engaged in reading’; @w woat Tea @ is ‘he continues reading’. 
aem att is ‘to flow aay, from the speaker ; @Eat TBAT is ‘to flow on’, 
continually, as it were, before the speaker. 

d. Q@at Teal very commonly means ‘to die’; thus, @ Foat wrat 
tet @, would be, in English idiom, ‘my father has passed away’. 
It is also used of things, as Ba He Atat Tet, ‘every thing is 
gone’. 

359. Closely analogous to the above is a common combi- 
nation in which the perfect instead of the imperfect parti- 
ciple takes the first place, and a verb of motion the second 
place; as ara ar, ‘to flee away’; wer arm, ‘to go away’; wen 
wrt, ‘to come along’, etc. As in the case of the above 
combinations of the imperfect participle, the perfect 
participle agrees with the subject of the verb in gender 
and number; as atet wat amt mw, ‘the girl was going 
along’. 
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a. It is perhaps impossible in all cases to give in English idiom the force 
of this combination. But it will be found to lie in the distinctive idea of 
the perfect participle; te. the subject is represented as having completely 
come into a certain state, in which state it is then represented as re- 
maining or moving. Thus, in the phrase, Taj area UST THAT UT, the com- 
pound, (from Usa, ‘to fall’, and TRTAT, ‘to move around’,) represents the 


lion as first ‘crouched’, and then in this state moving around; hence we render, 
‘a lion was prowling about’. 

360. The verbal combinations which are called Séati- 
cals denote motion in the state of doing any thing. They 
are formed by combining a verb of motion with an imper- 
fect participle in the inflected masc. sing. The participle 
suffers no change for gender and number. Thus, ay da yx 
wrat 2, ‘he comes weeping’; wa ait ma wat wt, ‘a woman 
was coming singing’. 

361. Of the combinations of verbs with the Infinitive, 
above enumerated, we notice,— 


(1) Inceptives. These consist of an inflected infinitive 
in construction with the verb aan, and denote, primarily, 
the action of the infinitive as beginning. They are also 
used, when that action is enterrupted. In this way is to 
be explained the common use of the phrase, meat em, Jit., 
‘he began to say’, in the narration of conversation. Exam- 
ples of these compounds are abundant, as ara anrat, ‘to be- 
gin to beat’; era am, ‘he began to eat’, etc., etc. 

(2) Permissives are formed by combining with an in- 
flected infinitive the verb ga, ‘to give’, and express permis- 
sion to do the act denoted by the infinitive. Thus, a 
ama @, ‘let me go’; me area eitwa, ‘have the goodness to 
allow me to speak’; 3a 8 ga a era Tea, ‘he allowed him to 
eat’, etc. 

(3) Acquisitives are the exact converse of the preceding, 
and are formed in the same way, substituting arat, ‘to get’, 
for aa. Thus, qa avt ara vet arara, ‘you will not obtain per- 
mission to go there’; % as& ae¥ ora, ‘I was not allowed to 
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sit’. Observe, in this idiom with arm, as in the frequenta- 
tive compound with fam, the case of the agent is never 
used. 

362. These combinations of verbs with the infinitive, as has been observed, 
are not to be regarded as true compounds. The inflected infinitive is simply 
governed by the verb, in the same manner that a noun would be in the 


same place. Thus not only the verbs aqat, @at and mat, but other verbs 
may be combined with infinitives in a similar way, as, ¢.g., in such forms as 
@ta atarar, ‘to ask leave to go’; aa area, ‘to wish to give’; Fo azy Ura BHAT, 
for H wel gmat, ‘I cannot go’, ete. 

363. With regard to all the above Compound verbs, as well as these 
other various combinations, it is to be remarked, that when several 
roots, infinitives, or participles, thus succeed one another in the same 
construction, the finite verb is written only with the last. Thus, 
Wa @ Va HS SM at me, ‘when they had eaten and drank everything 
up’; aa Us a Taa BRAT %, ‘I am able neither to read nor to write’; 
ae WUT Brat HtaT GT, ‘he was in the habit of coming and going’; 
a Mm aa %, ‘they have done singing and reading’; H wat Or Tere 
wi alzat %, ‘I wish both to read and to write’; @@ ATaat Wat Gat 
wat wt, ‘he was going along dancing and singing’; ae wa Bla WA 
@art, ‘he will allow me to come and go’. 

364. Reiteratives scarcely need a special mention. In these, two 
verbs of the same or similar meaning, and often similar in sound, are 
conjugated together in the tenses of the participles, and in the 
conjunctive participle; as, eg., Taq Dae RAT, ‘without having 
explained’; @@ Ta Mz, ‘having seen’, etc. The latter word adds 
little or nothing to the former; but, in accordance with the taste of 
the Hindoos for rhyme in sense or sound, is added simply to please 
the ear. : 

365. Those have been called Nominal compounds in which a 
substantive or adjective is so united with a verb as that the 
two express but one idea. These are especially common with 
the verbs rat, ‘to be’, and mca, ‘to do’, or ‘make’. Very 
commonly they are to be translated into English by one word. 
Examples are, @gt 2147, ‘to stand’; Wet ACT, ‘to stand’ (trans.); 
mq wT, ‘to obtain’; Bam eat, ‘to be complete’; ata aa, ‘to 
buy ’. 

a. Very often when especial respect is intended, or when, as, €.7., 
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in poetry, a lofty diction is desired, a Sanskrit noun or participle, in 
composition with @AT, Stat, Utat, or some other Hindi verb, is prefer- 
red to the more vulgar word. Often the difference in signification 
may be expressed by the use of different words in English. Exam- 
ples are, aja wcat, ‘to behold’, for @a@ant, ‘to see’; RArawa Acar, 
for wat, ‘to eat’; Waa or Naa HCA, ‘to go’, for Wal; Wala AAT 
or Brea Brat, ‘to depart’, for @at wat, etc., etc. his matter is 
deserving of especial attention by the student both in conversation 
and in composition. 


DIALECTIC CONJUGATION OF VERBS. - 


366. As a preliminary to the consideration of dialectic conjuga- 
tion, it will be expedient to exhibit the various dialectic forms and 
substitutions for the present and past tenses of the auxiliary substan- 
tive verb, auswering respectively to the standard Hindi, x and WT, 
etc. It is thought unnecessary to exhibit the variations for gender 
which occur in the past tense, as they are identical with those which 
occur in the same dialects in nouns and adjectives of the same termi- 
nation. Nor has it been thought necessary to repeat the pronoun 
in each dialect. This the student can easily supply for himself from 
the pronominal tables. 

367. The various Kananji forms of the present in gy or qf, ctc., are collo- 
qiial throughout the central Doab, but the standard forms are no less com- 
mon. Panjabi has analogons forms also in the pres. lst sing, @ft, ‘Iam’, 
and 2nd plur., Sg, ‘you are’. 

368. The Braj forms in Table XVI will be found on almost every 
page of the Rdjufti and similar books. In the present they ditfer 
but slightly from the standard forms, and in tne Ist sing. and 2nd plur. 
only. Thus, &t aaat et, ‘I am Lakshint’; a @&t St, ‘who are you?”’. 
witte is used as 2nd plur. in one passage only in the Prem Sdgar, viz., 
aA ars at aa @ attz, ‘you two who are parts of me’. But I 
suspect that this is used simply metri gratid. Of the Braj forms of 
the past, the following are examples of the use of €t (fem. Sl); aati 
aaa ATA ett BH, ‘in that place was a king named Sudarshan’; ata 
araat ara uat zt, ‘he had a wife named Pérvat??. This form of this 
Braj past tense is the more common in books; but gat also occasion- 
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ally ocours,* as in the following; At qa ear wart aa et ater, 
‘thou shalt see my face just as it was’; Fal Ut ate trait, ‘in the house 
was the queen’. Closely connected is the Bhag. eit and K. war. 

369. Of the two Rajputdna forms of these two tenses, the present, 
¥, etc., and past, 81, etc., are used throughout Mewér and Marwéar; 
and east of Mewar, through Kotah, Bunda, Jaipdr, etc., the forms 
with @ are used. But in literature and correspondence, it is said 
that &. @, etc., are used much more extensively. Thus the forms in 
@ constantly occur in the ‘Plays’, as in the following examples :— 
¥ & araat, ‘I am a shopkeeper’; ot Tae wWora, (plur. for sing.) 
‘how am I ignorant ?’; ava ¥aat Seat &, ‘my name is Lotno’; t 3 
wera, ‘thou art a prince’; ete., eto. 


a. It may be remarked here that the Marwayi forms of these and other 
verbs are often disguised by the addition of various unmeaning letters and 
syllables, such as a, @, BJ, Ga, etc. Thus in the ‘Plays’ we find are ara, 
‘you are that same’, where @rg is for @T—H. H. @y, These letters are added, 
indeed, not wnly to verbs, but to all other parts of speech.f 

370. The Garhwalf forms given in Table XVI are those which prevail in 
and about Tiri, the capital of native Garhwal, and are commonly understood 
(though not exclusively used) throughout that province. The form @t is used 
for the present in some villages of Garhwal, both alone and ag an auxiliary. 


Thus I have heard, RTs war— H. H. are 2: Tea BatzT er=—H. H. wa wre 


BT, ‘are you coming ?’, etc., etc. The longer @ forms given in the pres. plur. 
belong east of Tirf. 


371. In the Ramayan, as in poetry generally, the copula is very 
freely omitted, both in the present and the past tense. When the 
copula is necessary, in the past tense the indef. perf., wae, of the verb 
Ba, ‘to be’, is often thus used. But occasionally in the Ramayan, 
as regularly in all the modern eastern dialects, the indef. perf. of the 
verb teat, ‘to remain’, is used both as a copula and as an auxiliary, 
instead of the H. H. at. Thus we read in the Rémdyan, & wae Sree 
vet St aHtret, ‘(/Brahmd) has done whatever was proper’; wat ara aa 
Te Aria. ‘then your name was Saii’. 

372. With the Avadhi and old Purb{ forms of the present may be compared 
the almost identical Marathi conjugation, viz., Sing., ane. wea. Me; Plur, 
wTEet, wrei, Wea. The common negative, sey. Br. ATR, has arisen from 
the combination of the negative. q, with the 3rd sing., gf, of the subst. verb. 


* This word is erroneously explained in Prof. Eastwick’s Prem Sdgar, p. 194, 
as a Braj form of the imperfect participle, @ray. + Vid. Ch. X, last section. 


(| 
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373. In the region west of Bhojptr, @, is used for @, ‘is’. The indeclinable 
@t is not confined to Bhojpitir, but is used for all persons in both numbers as far 
west as Allahabad. Thus, & qra@a aft, ‘he is coming’; aa le @l Wewaaq 
at ‘whom are you calling?’ According to Mr. Beames, the Bhojpuri de- 
clinable forms, aia, art (béra), arta, are used in questions and replies, but 
not commonly in narrative, when the other forms given are preferred. The 
dialectic paradigms of these two tenses will be found on the next two pages. 


Of Conjugation in the Braj and other 
Western dialects. 


374. It will be convenient to treat of the various dialectic conjuga- 
tions according to their mutual affinities. These conjugations may 
thus be grouped in respect of their common resemblances, as western 
or eastern. We begin with conjugation in the western dialects, and 
first of all, as most important, with the Braj. 

3875. The tense system in Braj corresponds essentially with that 
in High Hindi. For final am and @, the Braj characteristically 
exhibits a and 2. (§101.) Thus, e.g., for @t, we have we; for wat, 
@eaait ; for Me, WAIT, otc. &, in the first sing., and @# in the 2nd 
plur., of the future tenses are also vriddhied to @t; as, e.g., in Tard, 
arehit, ae, for H. H. fré, wer and Her But s occasionally be- 
comes ®t; or after a vowel is retained. @ is commonly inserted 
after roots ending in @, € or GT, not only, as in High Hindi, before 
zw, but also before Wf, occasionally before WT, and regularly before all 
terminations beginning with a consonant, Thus. e.g., We have Brat, 
wrarat, wad wat. aa, for H. H. STAT, WaT, UTA. Fa, ww. Simi- 
larly, @ is inserted after roots in B; as, eg., aa wait, ‘who will 
touch (it)?’. 

376. The Braj infinitive or gerund has two forms, the one in #% or 
at, the other in @ or &t. Before the latter termination, © is often 
inserted. This latter form is especially common in the obl. sing. 
For the common inflection, %, of the infinitive, the Braj, after @ has 
not only %, but ¥, which, again, is often dropped, leaving @ as the 
final letter. To illustrate, for H. H. am, Braj has wat or wxh, 
wat or Meat ; inflected forms, Sta, ta or la, and Sra or Mia. 
The vowel of union, ®, after 7 is often hardened to UW, as in Taree, 
=H. H. fae. But still more commonly it combines with the 
preceding Wt, forming 2%, whence such common Braj forms, as, €.9., 
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TABLE XV: DIALECTIC CONJUGATION 
PRESENT TENSE, 


Braj. |W. Raj.\ E. Ray. \Garhedlt, 


—eeeeee | nwo 


i . Hindi.) Kananyji. 


EE ——— — eee 


B + 4 
Dat 
Da 


tt % é. at. a 
: a? Qa, Bir. & 2 3 BB. at 
|O fawk. jardin 72 fa z. & 
we. (Fe F vi fat ei. mn 
Sime fe fe je om [Fea 
ay 
ay® %, ta. 1% ¥ : ea. a 
Bm. | sh, et . ear. | St i. wat 
Slam. |wyea erg je | at ait 
i | 
azar. | at, eat. | Br, gat. | Bt. at. WaT. 
Pa 
ead [aw (8a fa wr. wat 
2 lqn@ [a <8 (@ ga. | xr. aT. WaT. 
a 
aa (|a, e% (| 2, <a. | ar. aT. wat. 


* The final short vowel in all these forms is often lengthened met? gratia. 
liary, as, e.g., tumha japata hahu. {These seven forms are used without change 
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OF THE SUBSTANTIVE VERB. 
‘IT am’, etc. 


Kum. | Oid Pirbt. Avadht. | Riwdt. | Bhojpirt. | Matth. 


. : enzitd ee. wl.aTe,8e. t 
il * : * %, ut mole ai $f et 
3 a ae wes. at. g. a 


aig ME earth Ere ig 
al. = | wey, tet ers. hah UNA, Ut. | AK &. a 
mat ee EN, sitll le 

A SEISEET fet. | hie’ 


TUTE, TTS. ,, TTS. TET. area. ~ 
Tout. Tea. ‘ 
teat. | ~. Sf. wet. | t. =, areay. uiwa. 
fem. | ey wt, [cictacen! SF aieay. | aire 
teat. : 99 : ’ : (€@ rhe 
Tear. $ T2a. Tea. ~ 
feat, | *. » Tet. | ae, ee. a, at. =| thea. eee 


+ These shorter forms are preferred to the longer, when the verb is used an auxi- 
throughout the sing. and plur.; bhd belongs to Shahabad. || Pronounced rahila, 
26 
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Ga at for urea at, H. H. sna an, ‘of coming’; aaa@t, for waraat or 
warwat, =H. H. aara, ‘to show’; 2a or @at, for @at, ‘to give’, etc., 
eto. But before at, after Wf, @is more commonly found instead of 
®, as in acrert, ‘to steal’, for H. H. ear. Further examples are, 
Bat Ay Ot creat atte, ‘there is no remaining always with any one’; 
WA A qaia at uiva aia Bra @, ‘you are competent to make my 
sons wise men; ITH Hee aw, ‘the king began to say’; wa at area 
at rat Vt, ‘I have come to tell you’. 

377. Instead of the H. H. terminations at and wr (at) of the 
Imperf. and Perf. participles, the Braj has @ and it. Before @, roots 
in Wt sometimes take €4 or @ instead of @, as, ¢.g., in arena for 
aaraq, ‘seating’, uraa, ‘finding’. The w which in High Hindi is 
inserted in the perf. part. only after open roots, is always inserted in 
Braj before Wt after all roots whatever. Examples of these participles 
are STA, Weg, ATM, Bata, for H. H. Sr, wan, Are, sara. 

a. The final 3 of the imperf. part. is occasionally dropped even in 
the sing., and often in the plur. ¥® is substituted for gin the fem. 
Sometimes for the imperf. part. forms in @ or @, longer forms in @t 
or &, plur. @, occur ; as, ¢.g., @rat, ara, for Sra, Arar. 

378. The Conjunctive part. is formed by the affixes & or &, &< or 
wal<; but, much more commonly than in the standard dialect, the root 
alone or with the affix ¥ is used as the conj. part. If the root end. 
in a vowel, @ is very commonly written instead of ¥, but the pronun- 
ciation is not perceptibly different. Even when a or ® is added, 
this €or @ is often retained after the root. Examples are, from 
Aa,—_Al, ATR, ATA; from wraat— arma, ara, ete. 

379. The Bra) Noun of agency agrees, in general, with the stand- 
ard form ; except that for @t final, as usual, we find @1; and the 
suffix aTat or €tat is added to one of the dialectic inflected forms of 
the infinitive. Thus, e.g., from tat, come the various forms of the 
noun of agency, HCAaTal, RUMAATAT, HAE, etc. 

380. The usual Braj terminations of the Cont. Fut., are, Sing. (1) 
Gt, At, SH; (2) FB; (3) B; Plur. (1) S; (2) Bt; (3) ¥. Besides these we 
also have in the Sing. (2, 8,) fe; Plur. (1, 3,) Te, (2) ¥. Both forms 
are common in the Prem Sdgar. In the Ist sing., & or @ is used 
after vowels. I have also found in the 2nd plur., @ for @, as wa, 
‘you may go’. fe and f¥ often appear, metri gratid, as St and Wy. 
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381. In the Absol. Fut. the Braj exhibits two classes of terminations. 
The lst variety of the future is formed precisely as in the stand- 
ard dialect by adding m (H. H. am), duly inflected, to the several 
persons of the cont. fut. Thus, e.g., we have from mrat, Sing. (1) 
mtn, (2,3) ata; Plur. (1,3) wea, (2) wert. This affix at is also 
added to the longer terminations above noted, as, e.g., in the plur. (1) 
ated, for H.H. fa; (2) wea, for H.H. orata; weaa=H. H. avai. 
The short penultimate vowel is often lengthened metri gratid, as, ¢.g., 
@qin. The 2nd variety of the Braj future is formed by adding to the 
root the following terminations, € being regularly employed as a 
vowel of union :—Sing. (1) ¥t; £2, 3) &; Plur. (1,3) ¥; (2) ww. For 
¥&t, wo occasionally have &t, ¥ or ¥, and for Bt, 2. 

a. Observe that, as in the infinitive so in the future, after roots 
ending in @, € either becomes @, or more commonly combines with 
amt to form 2. Thus arise, e.g., such forms as faaraet, ware’, — H.H. 
Taardém, aaraat; and 2¥, ‘he will come’; 8, ‘you will go’, for Wee, 

=H. H. wram, aren. 

b. More rarely this € combines also with the a inherent in the 
final consonant of a close root; giving, e.g., such forms as Reet (=z 
+¥+2t) for aieet (H. A. ae); gaat, arte for giadt, aie, (H. H. 
gata, Ai). 

c. The following passages illustrate these future forms :—?%@ yaa 
zuraet, ‘so will I bring a beautiful woman’; Wa ¥ at at aricet, ‘I 
will kill this (snake) immediately’; wa St Ht Hie Bare, ‘who will 
form an alliance with us?’ acu gq ata at Sat, ‘when the rains are 
over you shall go home’; €a 3a rat aiz¥, ‘we shall all starve to 
death’; at at a RA AL Hicee, ‘with this (snake) how will you be at 
enmity’; ata Taare Hiw, ‘they shall dwell in heaven’. 

tem. 1. In some Braj books printed under English supervision, these ter- 
minations ei, @, etc., will be found separated from the preceding root. This 


seems to have arisen from a confusion of these terminations with the substan- 
tive verb. Similarly the terminations Tg and of the cont. fut. are often 
printed separate from the root, having apparently been confounded with the 
emphatic particle. This not infrequent printer’s error should be noted. 

Rem. 2. Observe that there is no difference of signification whatever, be- 
tween the two forms of the Braj future here given. They both alike express 
the absolute and unconditioned futurition of the action. 


382. The Imperative, as in the standard dialect, agrees in form 
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with the cont. fut., except in the 2nd pers. sing. where the root only 
is used. But a form in fé is frequently used in poetry and archaic 
prose instead of the root, as at HW Waa 4 Hw, ‘do not labor in this’; 
Tara are atte, ‘do not be anxious’. 

a. The Respectful forms commonly agree with those in High Hindi, 
except that, as usual, Yand @ final become @ and 1. W is occasion- 
ally doubled; thus we atta, ‘afterwards kill (me)’. Occasionally @ 
is substituted for @ in these forms, and @ before @ or B is sometimes 
lengthened. Examples are, Stray @ite&, ‘abandon grief’; at At ae 
arate, ‘regard him as a brother’; at at ANT Wea, ‘kill and eat this’. 

383. The tenses of the participles are all formed asin standard Hindi 
by combining the participles with certain tenses of the substantive verb; 
i.c., for the Present tenses, €t, etc., for the Past, ®t, for the Presump- 
tive, Qra&at or S¥et, etc. Examples are, au malea 2, ‘the snake speaks’; 
a mia @ tra @, ‘why art thou crying”; ag at at are A asreaa 2, 
‘he is seating him in (his) lap’; are fame wre @, ‘death comes near’; 
at ar mnt uraa, ‘I do not find a place’; treat trata et, ‘the queen was 
crying’; St wat 2, ‘I have come’; se wat Ba, ‘he may have come’; 
4 qic @ wear @t, ‘he had walked for some distance’, etc., ete. 

384. The passive construction of the Perfect tenses of transitives 
with the case of the agent, is regularly employed in Braj as in stand- 
ard Hindf. But it should be noticed that while # is often used with 
the case of the agent, it is also often omitted, both in poetry, and, 
more rarely, in prose ; and the noun or pronoun is used in its oblique 
form, where such a form exists. Thus, 3a aH Wat @arat, ‘he settled 
a city’; att Bax lat, ‘the crow cawed’. In a French Braj transla- 
tion of the Hitopades,* a special inflection of the substantive in this 
construction occurs, as, ¢.g., Ja wre, ‘the hare said’, + where ¥@ is 
the inflected case of the agent, from Yat. 

385. A number of common verbs assume peculiar forms in Braj 
which may be well noted here. 

(1) The root of the substantive verb, @rat, ‘to be’, in the 2nd 
form of the absol. fut., the infinitive in @, and the conjunctive par- 
ticiple, becomes g. Thus, the absol. fut. becomes #et, 88, eto. ; 


* Vid. Prof. De Tassy’s ‘Chrestomathie’, Paris, 1849. 


+ This is evidently identical with the Marw4ri agent case termination, Vid. 
§132, a, 
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the infin. Sat, and the conj. part. 2. om, etc. In the perf. part. and 
all its tenses, wat, (maso. infl. A@ or He, fem. wat, or We,) is the com- 
mon substitute for gat. The same form with only the change of aT 
to MT is universally employed in Kanauji, where it is even shortened 
to wat or Ht. In one place in a Braj work I have noted a perf. Ba, 
(Sk. Wa, ‘was’, for H. H. gat. In another place occurs eH, 2nd 
plur. fut., for 21a. 

(2) In the verbs 2at, ‘to give’, and @at, ‘to take’, the Sanskrit 
roots @t and @f are substituted for @ and @ in the 2nd form of the 
future, the infin. in &, and in the perf. part. In the participle the 
final @ is shortened to #@. In the future and infinitive the radical 
am combining with the union vowel ¥, gives %. Thus, the Braj 
forms of the above tenses of these verbs are as follows: inf. #at, @at, 
obl. form, @@, 4a; fut. 2et, Azt, ete.; perf. part. eat, @at, obl. forms, 
@a or FY, aa or ae, etc. Thus, ¢g., we read, at 4a ae A wt 2e, 
‘we will give some of that to you’. Similar forms occur in Kanaujf. 
Sometimes the vowel of union is omitted in the fut. of these verbs, 
and the root of the tense becomes Fand @. Thus, ¢.g., wa Fa yura 
@¥, ‘they will take all joy and wealth away’. Similarly sraai, ‘to 
appoint’, makes the perf. part., Sat, fem. S¥, as in the following, 
fauran 4 ae os, ‘Brahmd has appointed this’. In one place in the 
Prem Sdgar (Ch. I), we find a fut. Ist sing., rs, for @2t, H. H. qa, 
from @at, ‘to give’; thus, 4 7@ at xx wry, ‘I will curse him’. 


a. In a Braj commentary on ed Bhaké Madld, I have found, in a compound 


form, an imperative ond plur., .. at, from @at, for az or Qa, —H. HH. a; 
thus, We War Taa ai faare ait, ‘give this daughter in marriage to him’, 
The form has evidently arisen by sandhi from Team, from the root fe for 2, 


(3) The verb att, ‘to do’ or ‘make’, in Braj often forms its perf. 
part. regularly as @ALaT, instead of faat, which also occurs. Similar- 
ly the Kanauji makes wt, for H. H. far. In the fut. of this verb, 
besides the more common and regular forms, @i<et, Mice, etc., the 
Braj also has et, ae, otc., (for Mreet, etc.,) from the root aT, one 
of the Prakrit substitutes for .* Thus, wa €% al tet, ‘I will sway 
Indra’s sceptre.’ 

(4) In the perf. tenses of the three verbs, @at, Mat, HC, we often 
find, besides the forms already mentioned, the irregular forms 


* Vid. Vararuchi, Prak, Prak, VIII. 17. 
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aieet, aleet, Hirer. or often, with @ dropped, ett, atat, attr. Thus, 
Wa SAA GHA ATS BAT a Tata we ecaa wa Za,” ‘some one in a 
former birth has practiced virtue, hence Brahmdé has given this 
vision as areward’. From the root at, for a, we also have a rare 
infinitive, atat. 

386. Besides the regular tenses corresponding with those of the 
standard dialect, the Braj, as also the Kanauji, Old Parbi, and many 
other dialects, presents, in addition to the common regular analytic 
pres. imperf., formed by means of the participle and auxiliary, also 
a purely inflectional form of the same tense exactly agreeing in form 
with the contingent future. While not infrequent in prose it is 
especially common in poetry and proverbial expressions. It is occa- 
sionally used even in literary Urdu, in such common expressions, as 
a> les Khuda jane, ‘God knows’, ete. Examples of the Braj tense 
are,—Y Utena Se St FA FA a Ar, ‘he who is wise regards neither 
sorrow or joy’; 3€ 3a at Sr wetare, ‘he abandons the society of 
all’; atea aet @z sy, ‘there Pundits are reciting the Vedas’. This 
tense is very common in the Prem Sdgar. Further examples will be 
found in the Syntax. 

a. With this inflected present is combined occasionally, in Braj, 
the several persons of the pres. of the substantive verb, ¥, 2, etc. 
Thus, e.g., the following forms are found in the Prem Sdgar :—# award 
z. ‘T recognize’; @va 2, ‘it appears’; wra ¥, ‘they come’. Further 
west, in Marwar, this becomes the rule. There seems to be no differ- 
ence in meaning between this and other forms of the present. This 
idiom is even more common in the colloquial about Kanauj, than in 
common Braj literature. Thus we often hear, awa geal %, ‘the 
Séhib is calling’; ea ara ¥, ‘I am coming’. 

Rem. Misled by the less common occurrence of the present than of the 
future sense, in modern High Hindi, most grammarians hitherto have stated 
that the cont. fut. (Aorist of Forbes and others) is sometimes used in the 
sense of the present. It is, however, more accurate to regard the present 


as the original, and the future as the secondary meaning of the tense, which 
in fact is the worn-out remainder of the Sansk. pres. Parasinai. 


387. Besides the above tenses, yet another is found occasionally in 
Braj prose and poetry, formed by the combination of the imperfect 


* In Prof. Eastwick’s edition of the Prem Sagar, Anusvdy is added to the 
final vowel in this passage. 
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participle with the indefinite perfect, wat, of the substantive verb, rat. 
The nature of this tense may be best denoted by the term, ‘Inceptire 
Imperfect’. It indicates the subject as entering upon the action 
expressed by the verb. Examples are,—wtam wm at, ‘he began to 
drink the sour milk’; &t @ we ara 4 faatca wu, ‘so he began to 
think on this matter’. Further illustrations will be given below, in 
treating of the old Purbi dialect. 

888. The Braj commonly adds wra to the root for the Ist Causal, 
and follows the standard dialect in adding at (or ata) for the 2nd 
Causal. But a long vowel in the root of the primitive is sometimes 
retained where High Hindi shortens it. 

a. Many verbs which, in standard Hindi, make the causal irregu- 
larly in Wa or St, take the regular form in Braj. If the root end 
in a vowel, @ or @ is inserted before the causal affix wra. Thus, 
€.9.,— wert, ‘to forget’, makes wert and werarat ; Great, ‘to speak’, 
@reraat and aerart ; vara, ‘to eat’, warat and Fererarat: wat, ‘to 
drink’, faaraat and Taerarat. wa is very rarely in poetry shortened to 
wa; thus, in the Prem Sdgar (Ch. LXIIT) we have a causative form 
Tae ; tat waa Tea #ta ara, ‘who will fill the desire of my heart ?’, 
where uaa is for wera. 

' 889. The Braj forms its passive with the verb arat, ‘to go’, pre- 
cisely after the manner of the standard Hindi. 


390. Very closely allied to the Braj is the Kanauji conjugation. @y and w 
are preferred to the Braj Sr and @ ; @ final is dropped from the termi- 
nition of the imperf. part ; qis only inserted before the termination @f 
of the perfect tenses of pure verbs. zat and arat form the perfect 
regularly from the root of the infinitive, making att and aet for H. H. 
Tat and aa. For H. H. ear, ‘became’, K. has way or wait like the 
Braj. The remaining details can be learned from the tables. 

391. The dialect exhibited in the Bhagelkhandi N. T. (Bapt. Mission Ir-ss, 
Serampore, 1821) is related much more closely to the Braj in its conjugation 
than to eastern Hind{; and exhibits the peculiar construction of the case of 
the agent with H. H. transitive verbs, which is characteristic of all western 
Hindi. The infinitive ends in @y and the noun of agency in @{@T or Tet, 
The future tenses correspond exactly to the Braj, except that wand gf are 
preferred to @ and aT: as, 6g, in Set, = br. Set, H. H. ara&an, ‘I will go’; 
ve,— Br. Ue, H. H. ureq, etc. The imperf. part. ends in @ as in Braj, and 
the perf. in jy as in Kanauji. @ is however preferred to q before the termi- 
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nation of the perf. as in E. Hind{. Thus we have, eg., qa, gat, for H.H. Wat, 
‘gone’, and Tgat, ‘given’. Watis regularly used for H. H. Eat, ‘become’. Quite 
peculiar is the termination @arg in the conjunct. part, which is added to the 
root like @ in H. H. qg, however, is inserted before the terminations when the 


root ends in a vowel; thus we find GAHATS, Sranare,— H. H. GTA, GITaAt. 
This termination is evidently connected with the Mewari termination, ma, of 
the con). part., to be noticed below. 

392. As one general type of conjugation prevails throughout Réj- 
putand, it will be convenient to treat Mirwari and Mewari, etc., to- 
gether, noting local differences as they occur. 

Two general forms of the Infinitive prevail, the one in @ or 3, 
the other in at. Between these there appears to be no difference in 
meaning, but only in usage. Both forms are heard everywhere, but 
among the Mairs #1 and @ are much the more common. In W. Réj- 
putana the final vowel of @ is usually dropped, giving, e¢.g., ater for 
araat, etc. But 2a and aa, retain the final vowel. Both at and 
@ are used in an inflected form. @t is regularly inflected to @, but 
at is changed to @, never to a, and that only among the Mairs. 
The dat. postposition ¥ is never used after this inflected infinitive. 
Elsewhere if any inflected form be required, the obl. form in @t is 
used. Thus the Mairs would say, au@ St, act &3,—H. H. wa an, 
wt B, ‘of doing’, ‘by doing’; but the Maérwfris, @<aT Bt, WaT a. 
So also in the ‘Plays’ we read, @at @tat wat, —H. H. aan era arm, 
‘I have come to be a disciple’. But the standard form of the infini- 
tive is also employed, as, in the Play of ‘Diingar Singh’, War wet 
Tea at WTS, ‘there is no hope of your remaining thus’. 

a. The infinitive in % is used by the Mairs, in the Frequentative 
form of the verb only, where standard Hindi employs the per- 
fect participle. Thus for the Frequentative verbs, Wal @<aT, ATL 
aitat, ‘to go often’, ‘to beat often’, the Mairs say, Wr wan, AITH 
wazait. The Marwaris also use the infinitive in the frequentative 
verb, but in the other form, saying, e.g.. WTal Sa, ATTAT Hea. 
The infinitive in & (#) is however, employed in the ‘Plays’, in the 
same manner as the other forms ; thus, in the ‘Play’ of ‘Bharatri’, ata 
HEN PEt, ‘believe my word’, /it., ‘my saying’. The infinitive in @ 
is sometimes used adjectively like the Urdt infinitive, and may 
therefore be inflected to at to agree with a fem. noun, thus; zrat 
wartaat 2, ‘bread must be cooked’; and in an imperative sense in 
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‘Dingar Singh’, @ wet axat, ‘make no delay’. But the infinitive 
in @ is never thus employed.* 

393. The imperfect participle everywhere in Rajpitaéna ends in @t, 
and the perfect participle in @. But when the perfect participle is 
used adjectively, in Marwar the suffix €t is added. Thus, from 
warat, ‘to read’, the perf. part. adj. is waaret, =H. H. war gar; from 
ATTaT, ‘to beat’, arzaTst, =H. H. art gam, etc., etc. Before this affix 
1, w of the termination is sometimes dropped, as in @haret, =H. H. 
teat wat. To the imperfect and perfect participles, when used adjec- 
tively, is optionally added, either the perf. part., Tagat, of e@an, ‘to be’, 
or WAT, or Wit +; as w Set & araer eat, ‘I saw the boys coming’; 
att vat wat at ara Ax aa, ‘their father died in childhood’, ete. 

a. Before the termination at of the perf. part., ¥ is often inserted 
in the ‘Plays’; at is also often written for a@. Thus, UT Sariar, 
‘the sun has risen’; <1 ArRat, ‘(1) have forsaken my kingdom’; 
HIN A ¥ Htraat, ‘I have brought a paper (é.e., letter)’. 

6. When the participles are used as verbal nouns, or absolutely, 
Wit final becomes @t in the oblique form. Thus, aR & Taut fre, ‘I 
will take (thee) about the country’. So also, vert ara amaat wet 4 
tat FH, ‘he will not make an hour’s delay in sending for my pro- 
perty’. But otherwise the oblique form ends in @, sing. @t, plur. 

c. The various verbal forms are often disguised by meaningless 
enclitic additions. Thus we find waraara for watam,=—H. H. war; 
eirzarea for eitgar,—H. H. gret; 2az, for H. H. &%, etc., ete. 

394. The Conjunctive participle exhibits several forms. (1) The 
root alone is used; or (2), @ is added to the root; as, ¢.g., HA, ATS, 
—H. H. aca, are. Both of these are used throughout Rajputana. 
The former often occurs in the ‘Plays’. In Mewar, the Conjunctive 
participle is formed (3) by adding @a to the root; as, e.g., in ua, 
area. =H. H. gaa, ara; or (4) by adding qa to the imperfect 
participle, as in argaTaHa, ‘having cut’,—H. H. arem. (5) Again, 
in KE. Rajpatand, this participle is formed by adding g to the root. 
Thus we have ara =H. H. AE ; Sez, —H. H. START ; wz, =H. H. 
wtmz, etc., eto. ‘This last form occurs in the ‘Plays’; as, e.g., wat 


* Prof. De Tassy mentions an infin. in at, as, €.9., SATS, for mar. This 
looks like a Western form, and is therefore noted here; but I have no fur- 
ther information about it. + @agft is used chiefly in M ewar and Mairwirda. 
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aq urea, ‘(although) thou wilt eat (it), sitting in a corner’. (6) I 
have also heard repeatedly from a native of Rajpatana a conjunctive 
participle formed by the suffix @i<aTan or HMA, as, ¢.9., FRAT, 
=H. H. gat, ‘having heard’, etc. This is said to be also used in 
poetry, but I have not met with any example.* 

395. The Noun of agency is formed by tie suffix ara, which is 
added to either form of the inflected infinitive. In this combination 
the infinitive in @t, inflected to @, seems to be the more common, but 
the other form of the infinitive is also used, as in the following ; Fert 
ara seararat, ‘the robber of my property’. (Play of Dingar Singh.) 

396. The Marwfri tenses may be distributed in the same three 
groups as those of the standard dialect; though I doubt whether 
examples can be adduced of each of the twelve participial tenses. @ 
is inserted before the terminations as in High Hindi, but much more 
frecly. Thus, e.g., if is constantly inserted after a vowel in the cont. 
fut., Ist sing. and 2nd plur.; os ara wm aa, ‘shall I bring Ganges 
water ?’; gaa wat ama, ‘go and got tidings (of him)’: also before the 
imperf. part. term., &1; as in Staal, avaat, =H. H. erat, arat: also 
even after a short vowel in the perf.; as H Taat wate, ‘I had taken 
up the life of a mendicant’. But in the perf. tenses @ is more com- 
mon. Thus, although we find gat in the ‘Plays’, =H. H. wan, gat is 
more frequent, as, ¢.g., in gat qatay, ‘he became a jogi’. The com- 
mon colloquial form of this word is Tfeza@t or saat. 

397. The terminations of the Contingent Future in Marwari, Mewari, 
ete. are, Sing. (1) 3 or B; (2, 3) &; Pl. (1) at; (2) a; (3) 2 A single 
example will suffice, in addition to those given above; aa wIa ae 
sari, ‘we will rest (//f., alight) wherever it may please us’, (/’¢., ‘may 
come into the mind’.) 

898. Three forms of the Absolute Future prevail in Rajpiténa. 
Two of these are formed directly from the root by adding the follow- 
ing terminations, viz. :— 

Terminations of the lst Future. | Terminations of the 2nd Future. 
Sing. 1. a. 2a. 3 a] 1. ¥. 2. at. 3. st. 
Plur. 1, eat. 2 Se OK S| 1 ot. 2. BT. 3. zr. 


* T doubt whether the final {in the oth form of the conj. participle is any 
thing different from the enclitic IT which somctimes, in the ‘Plays’ at least, ig 
added also to other parts of the verb, as, e.g., in Zag for au, ete. 

i) 
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a and =i are sometimes corrupted to 4 and a. The 3rd form of 
the future is formed after the analogy of the future in standard 
Hindi; 7.e., by adding a syllable, v/s., @t (instead of H. H. am), to the 
several forms of the contingent future. Like am, this Qt is inflected 
fer gender and number, and therefore becomes at in the masc. 
plur.; @, fem. sing. and plur. But a is sometimes used for @t 
in the mase. sing. Thus the full terminations added to the root 
are as follows :—Sing. (1) Hat; (2, 3) tatt; Plur. (1) watar; (2) aren; 
(3) Ter. 

a. ‘These forms appear to be substantially identical in signification, except 
that the future in @f is said to express a slight degree of dubiety. This future 
in @t is especially common about Jodhptr. Further east, in eastern Marwar 
and Mewar, the 2nd form in ¥. etc., is chiefly used; while in Bunda, Kotah, 
along the river Chambal, and northward to Jaipur, the future in eq, etc., is the 
usual colloquial form. The use of this form of the future, therefore, is ter- 
ritorially co-extensive with that of the substantive verb &, etc. (§369) and, 
like that, appears to be the common literary form; while the other futures are 
used in the same districts as the substantive verb %. etc. 

b. The following illustrations of the literary future in @ are from 
the ‘Plays’. ute urat are. ‘afterward I will bring (him) to (your) 
feet’; aa ast uraat, ‘thou wilt eat (it) sitting in a corner’; drat a 
BT Wat @rast, ‘there shall be (to thee) a son like Gopi Chand’; wat 
faa arereut. ‘we all will go together’; Taxa B Brear urz, ‘by which 
you shall succeed’. The final Anesrdr in these fut. forms, is often 
omitted in the text, but I judge it to be a printer’s error. The 
‘Plays’ do not, that I have noticed, give any examples of either of 
the other two futures. 

399. The Imperative in the 2nd sing. consists of the root alone; 
and adds at to the root for the 2nd plur. as in High Hindi. When 
the root ends in a vowel, @is inserted before Bt; thus, REuUM aat yaa, 
‘take up the tent’; aTat are, ‘go, mother!’. In a few words, final ¥ 
in the root is often hardened to @ before Ht; thus, wat ataret ery a, 
‘take swords in the hand’; Tat @at St, ‘point out the way’. Occa- 
sionally in the ‘Plays’, the 2nd sing. terminates in &; thus, Hat garttr 
ara, ‘mind my word’. 

400. In the Respectful forms of the imperative, the ‘Plays’ exhibit 
the terminations & or vat, and @or 3@. ‘These @ forms are added 
not only to a few verbs, as Za, Wat, etc., asin standard Hindi, but to 
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all verbs whatever, even when the root terminates in a consonant. 
The form in sat or @, at least, is used even with the sing. of the 2nd 
pers. pronoun. Examples of these forms occur in the following :— 
wine ataa Wrasur, ‘immediately on reading the paper, come!’; @ Fara 
atzatat, ‘hear ye, chieftains !’; q aa We Wrst, ‘make thou no delay’; 
wat sured are, ‘bring (him) to my feet. 

a. In the colloquial, the respectful forms of the imperative are § or G&, 
and St or Sar. Thus from Sea, ‘to eat’, the respectful forms are Wras 
or alare, and teat or otatsit. In the ‘Plays’, also, @ is sometimes insert- 
ed before the termination; thus, 8 @w HUsaT aATTz, ‘make you no delay’, 

401. In the tenses of imperfect action, the imperfect participle 
alone is used, as in standard Hindi, for a past contingent tense, and 
not unfrequently in the ‘Plays’, as a present tense; as, ¢.g., Taw 81a 
Bi agt waar, ‘he who is perfect, dwells not (here)’. 

402. But the Present imperfect is regularly formed, both jn the 
colloquial and in literature, by adding to the forms already noted in 
the contingent future, the several persons of the present of the sub- 
stantive verb, either of the 8 orthe @series. Illustrations are; —amit 
wag MN @, ‘a joyf is calling ‘Alaki’ ; @ wa Wa @ az, ‘why dost 
thou send (me) afterward ?’; ataat 2 arat @t "Ty. ‘why do you 
lay hands upon the merchant ?’; a ata et Suz, ‘why do you eat 
poison ?’, 

a. The auxiliary is often omitted, especially when several verbs 
occur in the same construction, in which case the present imperfect 
has the same form as the contingent future. Thus, in the following, 
both the first and the second verbs are to be regarded as present 
imperfects; ata @Wa Ae gara wet @ aa R Mz, ‘he is playing the 
lute, singing a song, standing without the palace’. Similar is 
the verb in the following; Wa & aat wrarar, ‘what do you com- 
mand me ?’. 

403. The formation of the Past imperfect is analogous to that of 
the present, except that the auxiliary past tense, @t or @t, of the sub- 
stantive verb, is added, both in the sing. and plur., to that form of the 
verb only, which is found in the 3rd sing. of the contingent future. 
Thus, for the H. H. % gaat at, we have ‘ wat Bt, ‘I was hearing’; 


similarly, for GA at aa a, ‘what were you doing P. @ ate we Bt or 
me BT, eto, 


wt 
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a. These forms are colloquial thronghout Rajpitana, but the tense is some- 


times also formed as in High Hind{, by adding the past tense of the substan- 
tive verb (ST or BT) to the imperfect participle. 

404. The tenses of the Perfect are all formed with the perfect par- 
ticiple in combination, when necessary, with the various tenses of 
gan (Stat); and transitive verbs construe these tenses with the case 
of the agent, taking the object either in the nominative or dative, 
exactly as in High Hindi (§ 332). Thus in the following we have 
both the active and passive construction: gaa Wrat ta He ater 
sean Fut ata, ‘a dream came in the night,—I saw (thy) head 
flying’. The following are illustrations of the more common 
tenses: # Wa Aeat ST, ‘I had sent thee’; & Ure Aza Zar, ‘he must 
have mounted (his) horse’; #@ Ja a atat Brat, ‘some one must have 


struck him’. 
405. The irregular verbs mentioned at § 311, are irregular also in the Raj- 


ptitana dialects. In W. Raéjpttand, aca, ‘to do’, makes its perf, aataln, tay, 
or GLa 5 @at, ‘to take’, perf., watt and wet ; @at, ‘to give’, perf, alwat 
and atat. So also, *rTanq, ‘to eat’, makes the perf., wanat.* Aa, ‘to dic’, 
makes its perf., AAT or Wait. But in the ‘Plays’ and in E. Rajputana, 
MRT, AA and 2H, make the perfect in | or at, fem. at, as will appear 
from the following passages : WTat aatat THAT, ‘my brothers have been cure- 
less (lit., done carelessness)’; atat manta, (I) have taken up the life of a faqtr’; 
qa qa ata wa at, ‘Rém J¢ bath given sorrow and joy’. WaT, ‘to go’s 
makes the perf ara. 

a. Besides the verbs that are usually irregular in all the Hindi dialects, all 
verbs of which the root terminates in &, often lose that lettcr before the 
various verbal terminations and thus appear as irregular. Thus the perf. of 
the verbs @gat, ‘to say’, Tea, ‘to remain’, Aga, ‘to flow’, becomes aa, TAT, 
qat, as in the following: @at 2ATIUI ata, ‘regard what I bave said’; San 
ATS TAT WANT, ‘in the month of Kdtik we remained without salt’; az aut 
WIT am dH, ‘water has flowed in your eyes’. Sometimes the @ of the termin- 
ation is doubled in compensation for the loss of ¥; thus, Sl ATT RT Ara. ‘if 
thou regard my word’. Sometimes, again, @ is inserted in the hiatus caused 


by the elision of 8, giving such forms as aT, — MET; Taal, = Tea; etc , etc. 


* These perf. forms in WT and @7 are well illustrated by such archaic Hind{ 
perfects as aiga, ‘given’, aig4, ‘taken’, cited by Mr. Beames from Chand, 
who has also Tzgt and ate, =Tzar and fagt, — taut. (Journ. As. Soc. 
Beng., Part I. No. II, 1873). 
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Thus, we have, e g., eat Tal, ‘remain in happiness’; Rat ara, ‘say the word’; 
ST ast Ta FB aN H ate ; ‘that (man) dwells not in this village’; 4 at 
ALS RAAT UT, ‘that man also was saying’. Sometimes in the imperative, 
@ being dropped, the concurrent vowels are united, so that we have eT for 
Her, and Zz for Tet. Similarly, @ stands for arg, and @ for az or az, as, 
ey, AA ara, ‘the river flows away’. 

406. Causal verbs in Marwar and Rajputéné generally, are form- 
ed as in Braj, by adding ara to the root for the Ist, and ara for 
the 2vd causal. A long vowel in the root of the primitive, is 
shortened as usual before the heavy affix. These forms therefore 
require no further illustration. But a few verbs with monosyllabic 
open roots shorten a final long vowel in the root, and insert < before 
ma for the Ist causal. Thus @at, ‘to give’, makes its 1st causal, 
fawraar, and aa, ‘to take’, Tarraait; as, e.g., Hany Tena, ‘I will cause 
(him) to take up joy’; z.e., ‘to become an ascetic’. Alternative forms, 
Zagat and aaraat, also exist. 

a. Verbs with @ final in the root drop this @ before the causal terminations, 
as in the primitive conjugation; thus we have the following examples: q@@r a 
urart, ‘the water caused (all) to flow away’; bid ISA RATA ¥, ‘I am called 
a king’. 

4V7. The colloquial Marwari west of the Aravalli hills is distinguished by a 
regular passive derivative verb, the root of which is formed by adding the 
syllable a to the root of the primitive. Roots containing a long vowel 
shorten that vowcl before this affix. Verbs which take Z beforethe causal, 
insert it also before the passive affix. Thus, to illustrate, from @x<att, ‘to do’, is 
derived the passive, aU aa, = H. H. Tar Brat, ‘to be done’; from TaTeTat, 
‘to cat’, the passive warstarn, ‘to be eaten’; from aT, ‘to take’, and Sat, ‘to 
give’, the passives, Tac stair, ‘to be taken’, and Tactsrait, ‘to be given’, Even 
neuter verbs may take this passive form. Thus, we have from Tau, ‘to 
come’, the passive WAST. In the case of such verbs, however, the passive 
is only used impersonaly in the Jrd mase. sing. These passive verbs ure 
conjugated throughout like regular primitive verbs. Thus, 7 a mata az, 
—H. H. Wh 3 ATaT aey Wray, ‘it is not come by me’, ze, ‘I cannot come; 
TE AUSUT, ‘I was beaten’; & a ael waist, ‘it will not be caten by you; i.e, 
‘you will not be able to eat it’. These forms are rarcly heard east of the 
Aravalli hills. 

408. In the dialects of W. Rajpiitana the various forms of Intensive compound 
verbs, explained $$547—350, are but rarcly used. Instead of these forms, gzq or 
Qt is prefixed to the verb, Thus, for Iz Staat, the Marwaris say, att ATTA ; 
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for GN Brat, ‘to go away’, UU Braay; for FS arth, ‘to rise up’, wt ssa. But 
when the action is regarded as terminating with, upon, near, or for the agent, 
@at is uscd instead of Utt. Thus. att at, ‘to take for one’s self, = H. H. 
@ @at, etc. These compouncs with @tr therefore approximate in use to 
the middle voice in Greek. Yttand at are inflected to gay and @at, obl. 
masc., and gat and at, fem., to agree with the subjecs of nenter verbs, or 
with the object of transitives. Examples are, w az aT, or (fem. a au at, — 
H. H. a @at ST or aat ar. But witha ee verb, in any ae these 
must, ae with the object. Thus, & aru at aa, ‘let him take the book’; 
(7.e., for himself)’; e arat at an z, ‘I take the book (for myself); & arat 
aut 2z1, ‘he will give the book away’, etc. 

a. In Marwar, when the imperf. part. of any verb is combined with Teaq, 28 
in Continuative compounds in standard Hindi, the combination bas. not a 
continuative, but a negative sense. Thus, in the Rajptitina colloquial, afta 
Iza, is not ‘to continue singing’, but ‘tobe kept from singing’, ‘not to sing’. 
So, again. RATS ae aT aR aagq AZ Wirat tH, is ‘shut the door that the 
people may not come in’,—not ‘may continue to come in’. 

409. Before leaving these Rajpitand forms, we may briefly in- 
dicate a few peculiar forms of the Rajpat bard Chand, as noted 
by Mr. Beames. (1) The imperf. part. occasionally ends in =; as, 
€.9.. Ta, tera, =H. H. @rn, rea. (2) The perfect termination, 
"it (€at), is transformed into ¥a or Wa, as, ¢.g., WAG, ‘wandered’, for 
H. H. wan; atga, ‘spoke’, =H. H. ara, etc., etc. (3) The final a 
of gat is sometimes shortened, thus, FH; ¥e is used as a conjunctive 
participle. (4) For atat, ‘given’, and aah, ‘done’, Teqr and Taqt 
occur. (5) The conj. part. is sometimes made to terminate in #2, 
as, ¢.7., in Tea for H. H. arm. 

410. The verb in the Himalayan dialects of Garhwal and Kumion presents 
in some respects a suggestive resemblance to the Marwirf conjugation. Thus, 
the auxiliary substantive verb has @ for its radical consonant; @t, (fem. 
ai,) instead of qt, is in many places the termination of the future; @ in the 
infinitive, as clsewhere, is changed to a, © final in a root is very commonly 
rejected and the concurrent vowels combined; but the consequent sandhi is 
to ST and not z, as in G. Qrat for H. H. IzZaT; so that Z, instead of z, 
appears to be preferred as a vowel of union before the infinitive termination. 
But with these resemblances, there also are some variations from the Marwart 
type. Most noticeable is the imperf. part. which, as in Panjabi, often ends ‘ti 
@t or zaT, plur. @T or #@T, instead of a, at. The &t forms, however, are also 


. e ° s e nv ‘ ‘ 
uesd, also somctimes retainmg the ancient # before @, as in aa, ‘raining’; 
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for H. H. a@xaat. In the tenses of the imperf. part. of some verbs with a 
vowel final in the root, Kumaoni rejects the participial termination before 
the auxiliary. and shortens the final radical vowel, giving, eg, Te @, 
for I. H. @at 2, ‘he gives’. The fut. term., @t, in Garhwali is often added, 
not to the cont. fut. terminations, but to the root. I have sometimes heard 
the negative particle interposed between the cont. fut. and this suffix @t, thus; 
vat Be Wie a aT, =. H. zat ala wet ema, ‘such a thing will not be’. 
Of the two Garkwali forms often given in the ‘Tables’ the first belongs to Tirf, 
the second is used further east. The causal affix 9T@ is softened to aI ; 
giving. e.g., from the intransitive verb, SUA, ‘to float’, the causal ayyiratt, 


Conjugation in the dialect of the Ramdyan, and other 
Eastern dialects. 


411. In the old Parbi of the Rémdyan, as in all archaic Hindi 
poetry, the tense-system is not so fully developed, nor are the distinc- 
tive characteristics of the various tenses always so distinctly marked 
as in modern High Hindi. But on the other hand, we find a great 
variety of terminations, and some tenses which are unknown to the 
modern form of speech. We begin with the tenses corresponding, at 
least in a general way, to those of the standard dialect. 

412. The Infinitive or Gerund presents two forms analogous to the 
two in Braj, 7is., one in 4, and another in@. Examples are, wa ate 
et 2a Geet, ‘when (he) told him to give up Vuideh?’; Taa Taa wa fara 
Wa ATE, ‘it is not well to return without Réim and Sit#@. The in- 
flected forms also occur; as, ¢.7., WAAR, ‘it is not so to be’. =H. H. 
ael fa Hl; HAG Faq Alia araM. ‘I am able to break thy teeth’. 

413. The Imperfect participle is formed by adding @ only to the 
root; as from Tawra, ‘to behold’, taetaa, ‘beholding’. This is often, 
though not invariably, inflected to Ta for the fem.; as in @uTata from 
amraa=H. H. ameat. There is no other inflection. In the follow- 
ing we have the longer Braj participle in @1; Wa aa ara ua gale, 
‘the cow drops milk gratifying to the heart’. 

414. The Perfect participle regularly consists of the root alone; to 
which & is added in the fem. only. Thus from #4, Qa, come the 
perf. participles, a, a4, fem., aie, grt. But the longer H. H. forms 
in @ and % are frequently used where the metre may require it. In 
the case of verbs with roots in Wt. the @ which in the standard dialect 
has only been retained in the tenses of the future, maintains its 
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place before a or é in the perf. part. also; thus we have mrat, ‘sung’, 
for H. H. arat; ara or ara, ‘come’, for H. HW. arat. But the com- 
mon forms in @ also occur. 

415. The Conjunctive participle is regularly formed by adding ¥ to 
the root ; thus, aire af alae awe grat, ‘secing thee, (my) breast has 
become cool’. As in the case of all short final vowels, this # may be 
lengthened metri gratid. This is especially common at the end of a 
line; as, AS3 Bat WS Baie ure, ‘receiving such news, the assembly 
sat down’. Much less frequently we find the Braj form in &, after ® 
asa union-vowel; as, wateamg Urea, ‘receiving the great sage’s com- 
mand’. The root alone is occasionally used ; and the final inherent 
amay be lengthened metrt gratid, asin the following, where Geet is 
not the perfect, but the conjunctive participle; Gwa Wa AT mT 
wiel, ‘recognizing the lord, he regarded his birth as having borne 
good fruit’. 

416. For the Noun of agency, the affix arg, (plur. am, fem. atiz,) 
is added to the root, as in the following ; & Tg ava Wat THAR, ‘these 
are the watchful guardians of this lake’. 

417. The Ramdyan exhibits forms of the Contingent Future fens 
tical with the longer Braj forms; vis., Siug. (1) at or Wt; (2, 3) fe; 
Plur. (1, 3) F8; (2 gy. For the longer forms with g, ¥, 2 and ¥, @ z, 
are sometimes used. Examples are ;—Uatam ai, ‘I could burn in the 
fire’; Hale AT arel, ‘by what road shall we go ?’; &t He, ‘who can tell ?’. 
@ is sometimes inserted after ¥ final in a root; as, Stat Taat, ‘as long 
as I live’. | 

a. But instead of these final diphthongs, their elementary vowels 
often appear; as, ¢.g., HTH ATS TH, ‘when I prepare food’; rae Trae, 
‘it mingles withthe mud’. The final vowel of these forms, again, metrt 
gratid, is often lengthened ; as, at waa Wana wa Hee, ‘if I should tell 
all my faults’; @q 8 St St Arava TS, ‘whoever may eat that food’. 

b. Before 3. in the Ist sing.,  é is sometimes inserted ; thus, aes 
Wares Bre. ‘that same I will make known to you’. 

ce. Or, again, the final diphthongs, ¥, %, are reduced to their cog- 
nate vowel, ¥, as in @tre for @T@. and especially in the substantive 
verb; thus, &1 Wag BT, ‘if the order be’. 

d. This final ¥, again, is often dropped, leaving the 2nd and ard 


sing. in form like the root; as, Wwa St ane at 3a.a Aet, ‘base (is) 
28 
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that woman, who will not serve her’; @t fata Sra, ‘how could he 
sleep ?’. And this final a, again, may be lengthened, metri gratid, 
giving a form identical with the H. H. perf. part.; as, ata Taaa ay 
Het A Ara, ‘if in a month’s time thou obey not what is told (thee’); 
OAT ATA ALA TA Ba, ‘whose name, (if it) come into the mouth of 
one dying’. 

e. For @ of the 2nd and 3rd sing., @ or €@ is sometimes written ; 
as, BUAE Yaa A AT Utat, ‘not even in a dream might one hear Ved 
(or) Purdn’, @ is sometimes substituted for fin the 2nd and 3rd 
sing.; as, @t We Bre, ‘if it be so’. 

Sf. Finally, for Te, we often find the older form, T#; as, &t a wera, 
Gf thou wish’; fife 4 wara aa az, ‘wilt thou not worship him, O dull 
heart ?’, Sometimes ¥ is substituted for fz. 

418, Besides the above forms, I have found in archaic eastern Hind{, a con- 
jugation of this tense with @ as the characteristic letter, to which the regular 
terminations are then added; thus, Sing. (1) at, (2, 3) a; Plur. (1, 3) a, (2) ar 
or @t. With these v or b forms, as well as those (to be hereafter noticed) of 
the abs. fut., may be compared the Bangali fut. terminations, ibo, ibd or ibe, iben. 

419. It may be observed, finally, that although, very often, the 
forms above noted indicate, in the Rdmdyan, a degree of dubiety, 
and for the certain futurition of the event, the forms of the absolute 
future, as given in § 420, are preferred, yet now and then these forms 
are unquestionably used where there is no contingency intimated. 
Thus, a Fa facta <a uz @at, ‘all sorrow will cease on beholding 
the feet of Rém’; ware sat Taare @&, ‘I will give Bharat instruo- 
tion in war’; Tay ware ree fauia, ‘the lord will remove the terrible 
calamity’; Tawa fia a ata ® Ar, ‘thou shalt be distressed because 
ofa monkey’. But illustration of this belongs rather to Syntax. 

420. The Absolute Future exhibits three varieties of conjugation, 
of which w, @, and @ are, severally, as the characteristic letters. 

(1) The w forms are not often used. The suffixes, WH, eto., are 
added commonly to the longer forms of the cont. fut.; as, e.g., 
BRIG RUER Atte, ‘he will make thee free from fear’; ut AT Wa urea 
mitat, ‘of this thou shalt receive the fruit hereafter’. But as these 
forms will be quite familiar to the student of the Rdmdyan, further 
illustration is not required. 

(2) The 2nd form of the conjugation of the absolute future 
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exhibits the following terminations; Sing. (1) &t; (2, 8) ete; Plur. 
(1, 3) wre; (2) wg. As in Braj, © is sometimes used as a union- 
vowel before these terminations ; whence after @ final in a root, we 
have, by sendhi, %. Illustrations of these future forms are ;—TS @ 
wrcet Arar, ‘I will do thy work’; @ @at qa we, ‘I will carry you off’; 
qratea Aang, ‘they will believe the wonders’; Are wre... auy 
wat, ‘when you shall give me the kingdom’; ¥tawy gra WA AAT, 
‘you will laugh, hearing my foolishness’. 

Of this general type of conjugation there are several variations :—~ 

a. ¥@ appears for Te; as, urecteta wa seman, ‘O luckless (woman) } 
thou wilt repent it in the end’. Analogous is @qg for ete, as in the 
peculiar form, fe¢g,=H. H. &1; thus, Tae rare Ta¥q @ ata, ‘to 
him thou shalt show Sitd’. 

6. The first ¥ is sometimes rejected; thus, swa a @rawie, ‘if one 
shall regard neither’, ¢., ‘not regard both’. 

c. & having thus been rejected, @is sometimes inserted : as, ITH 
ara Saag are, ‘in the morning you shall see my exploits’. 

(3) The 37d variety of the absolute future is formed by simply 
adding @ to the root in all persons and numbers. This, it may 
be observed, is an extremely common form in the modern eastern 
colloquial dialects. Examples of its use in the Rdmdyan are ;— 
am tzaq H faaa we, ‘the fourth day I will come and meet (you)’s 
Ut FR Wea TH AEt 1 Walaa awa a Giga Bal, ‘hearing this, Ram 
and Vaideht will obtain joy, nor will any wise (man) call it wrong’. 

Variations from the general type occur as follows :— 

a. After @ final in a root, 8 or ® is sometimes, but not necessarily, 
inserted; thus, ara We urea ae, ‘where I shall obtain that same, 
there shall I go’; @t aa qa urea, ‘then you will find sorrow’; 
Ware wre. ‘thou wilt puff out the cheek’. So also, more rarely, after 
a consonant; as, uee 3 wera aera, “I will fulfil thy desire’. 

b. For @, f@ occasionally occurs; as, H ANA RIS Rain, ‘drawing 
the sword I will kill thee’. 

421. The Imperative exhibits two forms of conjugation; the one, 
identical with that of the contingent future; the other, with that of 
the absolute future in @ In both the ¢ and the @ forms we find 
many of the same variations as have already been noticed in the 
contingent and absplute futures. 
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. (1) Examples are, of the ¥ (a) forms ;—aras # Tare ait ma Giz, 
‘may I obtain their terrible fate’; Taxa arata wa Bat, ‘do not lose 
heart’; auf sia faa, ‘be thou not anxious’. Before fa, € (2) may 
be substituted for a; as, 8t Tata Bare, ‘contrive that plan’, zg also 
occurs ; a8, Way Alte WH Waa, ‘try me for a fortnight’. Or, eliding 
@, in the 3rd sing., ¥ may be the termination; as, Wracy He Ala ATS, 
‘let no one wonder’. The most common termination in the 2nd sing. 
is 3; thus, #y a arg, ‘go thou and see’. The same termination is 
found in the 3rd sing. ; as, 17H RAIA Vrs, ‘may (mine) be a reign 
of a hundred ‘a/pas’. As in the cont. fut., the final vowel may be 
reduced to a, so that the root alone appears in both the 2nd and 3rd 
sing.; thus, Alte ata a &re, ‘let no know me’. In the 2nd plur., 
Z is the common termination ; as, TH aia qaae Fret, ‘tell me 
the deeds of the lord’; awg Sra, ‘cease (your) anxiety’, But x (2) 
is very often substituted for a or inserted before ¥; as in Ue tae Tez, 
‘clasp (his) lotus feet’; atateaa ag wag, ‘come in a month’s time’. 


And © is sometimes rejected; as in @XS Bt Ata At (ere Bers, ‘do | 


quickly, what may seem good to you’. The Ist and 3rd plur. regu- 
larly end in Té (av); thus, @@ ava ga want, ‘let me love thy 
feet’, where €A is used for the sing., #. 

(2) The Imperative, may also, like the absolute future, terminate 
in @ throughout, % or 3 being optionally inserted before this termi- 
nation. Thus, 81 aaa Sagan oats, ‘know (that) it (is) from the 
yirtue of good association’; aay wa ara, ‘fulfil my desire’, Taor 
at may be used for @; as, #HtiaH ula Ux Tawa, ‘make entreaty, 
falling at his feet’; wraat arama, ‘bring Jéuaii?. More rarely @f is 
used, in the 2nd plur. only; as, sate Tea, ‘pardon (my) transpress- 
ions’. 

422. The Respectful form of the imperative commonly ends in wor 
BU; as, aad HR But Va BT, ‘go and make entreaty of the ocean Vs 
WA HE uiataa, ‘be pleased to take care of me’. From this form, the 
letter @ is sometimes omitted ; as, aa aifR sam wiTH, ‘devise a good 
plan’. Sometimes ¥ or @ is added as in Braj and High Hindi. 

a. For the forms in @, the older forms in & are occasionally used, 
not only as in High Hindi, after roots ending in @ or ¥, but even 
after consonants, as in Braj and Mérwéari; thus, @f# spva mca, ‘make 
him free from fear’; Tamra ata, “(if he) preserve thee alive, live’. 
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To this termination in @, © is also sometimes added ; as, Tart HT alaz 
ue urat, ‘give this letter into the hand of Réran’. 

423. The Present Imperfect, in the dialect of the Ramdéyan, occurs 
under two general forms; the one, like the inflected present previ- 
ously noted (§ 386), is precisely identical in form with the contingent 
future ; the other is formed by the imperfect participle, either alone, 
or, a8 in standard Hindi, in combination with the pres. tense of the 
substantive verb. 

a. There appears to be no difference in signification between these two 
forms of the tense, except that the participial form is restricted in use to 
denote an action as occurring in the actual present; whereas the inflected 
form is extended, as will fully appear in the Syntax, to comprehend all inper- 
fect or incomplete action, not only in the present, but also in the past and 
future. 

424. The first or inflected form of the Imperfect, exhibits all the 
variations from the general type, which have been noted in the case of 
the contingent future. It will not be necessary to refer to these again 
in detail ; the following examples will abundantly illustrate the vari- 
ous forms, #TS WH TARATS, ‘one faith I hold’; dat ga & ue Raa, ‘I 
salute the lotus feet of all’; 4 arate firs , ‘dost thou not know 
me, the enemy of the gods ?’; et Ga 4 Ga, ‘the reed neither blos- 
soms nor bears fruit’. T@ is especially common as the termination of 
both the 2nd and 3rd sing., and before this, ¥ may be inserted ; thus, 
quta ara, Stare fea weit, ‘thou drinkest and sleepest day and night’; 
meta way, ‘he declared (his) doubt’. In the following the 8rd sing. 
termination is & (metri gratid, &); 2a Trate fea TAT B18, ‘day by day 
(his) body becomes thin’. @ commonly occurs as the 8rd sing. ter- 
mination after a radical @f, and also in the following ; aa aaay a, ‘in 
(her) heart (she) shrinks not’. ®@ may precede Win the same form. @. 
also occurs in the 2nd and 3rd sing.; as, &t at aig 3%, ‘the gift thou 
askest, I bestow’; SUTH AM Atte, ‘difficult it is to me’. Finally, the 
root alone is found in the 2nd and 8rd sing. ; thus, ate faq Are 4 ant, 
‘without that, illusion flees not away’. The final @ is lengthened in 
the following’; ala fara are ata tat, ‘the soul is immortal,—why 
weepest thou?’. Of the plural the following are examples :—1sé¢ 
pers., Tawa €a mzel, ‘we make our supplication’; 22d pers., AE 
Sa RIT aa ara, ‘why are youdoing (this) heavy penance ?’; 
Srd pers., @ UL ST Aare, ‘who gaze upon another’s fault’. In the 
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following, one of the first two verbs must be rendered as a present, 
the other, as contingent future; & arg are Tare a, ‘who see, shall 
see, who have seen’. 

425. In the following passages, the imperfect participle alone is used 

a8 & present tense :-—@T Waarna aaa, ‘who beholds the lord of the 
world’; avg @t Ut Ara eratara, ‘she, as it were, applies salt to a burn’. 

a. But to this the pres. of the substantive verb is occasionally added, 
as in standard Hindf. Examples are ;—wen 4 aaa Wed, ‘I under- 
stand religion’; fafa fea 2a aaa wg ae, ‘whom, O divine one, you 
worship night and day’; Ati axa ete Tavat, ‘they deride me’. 

426. Besides the common form of this participle we also find the 
older form in = used as a present tense; thus, 3a 3a Gant ferata AEh, 
‘all the holy walk happy on the earth’. The final vowel is some- 
times lengthened; as, Staal ATSa Tey HEM, ‘cursing (and) upbraiding, 
men say’. It is also found in the writings of Kabir, as in the fol- 
lowing from the Sékh{ ; sat sai ac Tren Tat cat cut ara Esa, ‘by so 
much as man goes about unconcerned, by so much Death laughs’.* 

427. The Ramdyan exhibits a Past Conditional tense derived from 
the imperfect participle. To form this tense, in the Ist sing., 3, and in 
the 2nd plur., ¥. is added to the imperfect participle. I have noted no 
special terminations for the other persons. Before the above tense-end- 
ings ¥(2) is commonly inserted; thus, THare Ure Bras urea aret, having 
eaten thy father, I could then eat thee’. For ¥, ® is employed for 
the fem., as in the following, where, in the first stanza, € is omitted 
before in the 2nd plur.; oh qa frets nea qatar ' grates Taer qeenie 
wi< ater, ‘had you met me first, great sage, I bowing my head, would 
have heard your advice’. ¥, again, is sometimes hardened to @, 
and Wt or Mt substituted for @ in the Ist sing.; thus, &t aiaeat Taq we 
ze wre 1 Gt oa ait Breat a gare, ‘had I known that the earth had 
besouis destitute of warriors, then I had not (by) making (this) decree 
become a laughing-stock’. One more example will suffice; 81 aa 
ATE Ala st ATE uz ta far i Tag wea Tae, ‘had you come lite 
a sage, the youths had placed, O lord, the dust of your feet upon 
their heads’. 


ee 


* This old form of the pres. imperfect is still heard in the colloquial of inte- 
rior Garhwal, where, for example, I have heard a villager say, urat Dur a 
ATE ATR, lit., water rains not from above’. Vid. § 410. 
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428. For the Past Imperfect no separate form occurs, except in the 
following, where T@ is used instead of wt, as noted at § 371; aa 
NAA Te quivers, ‘(his) heart was keeping guard at the womens’ 
apartments’. 

429. The tense mentioned under §387, as an Inceptive Imperfect, 
is much more common in the Rdmdyan than in Braj prose. Exam- 
ples are ;—area Sa Mea HE Wa, ‘they began to bury (it) there in a 
field’; waa wa, ‘they began to inquire’. 

430. The Indefinite Perfect is commonly employed in the Ramayan 
to express action completed, whether in the past, present or future. 
The compound participial forms employed in the standard dialect 
to express the various temporal and modal modifications of such com- 
pleted action, very rarely occur. The most of them, indeed, are quite 
unknown. As in the case of the imperfect, two forms of the perfect 
tense occur, the one consisting merely of the participle, the other, 
inflectional. 

431. The participial form of the perfect differs from that of the 
standard dialect, precisely in the same manner as the imperfect 
participle ; vs., by the shortening of the final long dtoa. Thus, for 
Met, ‘said’, we have H¥, for Tet, ‘remained’, TB, eto. This is inflect- 
ed to @ for the fem., giving, e.g., such forms as aia, ata, for H.H. gat, 
arat. But the final € is often lengthened for the sake of the metre. 
Further examples are ;—fateaaret Ws St arg, ‘he went and entered a 
cave in a great mountain’; He aula gag, ‘Sugriv said, Hear !’. 

a. In the masc. plur. the inflection @ is very often assumed, so 
that the form of this tense thus frequently becomes identical with 
that found in the standard dialect. 

b. Observe, that after roots in Wt or BI, @ is commonly inserted ; 
as, 2 Mle Aatat, ‘what have I destroyed ?’; ate attz fareran, ‘he struck 
him to the earth’, 


432. It may be well here to call especial notice to the exceeding ambiguity 
of many verbal forms in the Ramdyan. What with the extreme attrition of 
many once distinct forms, and the frequent prosodial modifications of final 
vowels, one and the same form has come to represent several different parts of 
the verb. Thus, ¢g., @T{ may be 2nd or 3rd sing., of the cont. or abs. fut., or 
of the imper. or pres.; or Ist, 2nd or 3rd sing. perf. TTS, again, may be, 2nd or 
3rd sing. of the cont. or abs. fut., or of the imper. or pres.; or 1st, 2nd or 3rd fem. 
perf, or the conj. participle; or, again, it may be used to represent the H. H. 
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perf, part. mase. in the passive conjugation, as, ¢.9., SF we A Bre, ‘it cannot 


at all be told’. @gt, again, may be Ist, 2nd or 3rd fem. of the perf., or it may 


be the conj. part. @f@, with the final vowel lengthened metri gratid. This re- 
mark will be abundantly illustrated by referring to the citations made in the 
preceding and the following paragraphs, 

433. In the case of active transitive verbs, the passive construction 
mentioned § 332 (1), is often employed ; ¢.e., the verb is made to agree, 
not with the subject, but with the object of the action in gender and 
number. As #@ does not occur in this dialect, the subject, noun or pro- 
noun, is simply put in the inflected form, where such form happens to 
exist. But as no nouns are inflected in the sing., it comes to pass that 
very often, (as where, ¢.7., subject and object are both mase. sing.,) the 
construction is in outward form identical with the active construction of 
intransitive verbs. Examples are, of intransitive verbs WIE THU 
atat, ‘confidence came to (her) heart’; Taaat Sit wrx, ‘a stream of 
blood issued’; yayE mia, ‘they came into the king’s house’. Of transi- 
tive verbs, examples are ;—8T TY Tatara Tata aA Fat, ‘that lord whom 
you (sc. Pérvat?) suw wandering in the forest’; waa @ ann, ‘thou 
hast asked piety’; Tare Ate ara @ # are, ‘I have beaten those who 
have beaten me’. 

434, Besides the more common passive construction of this tense 
in transitive verbs, the active construction also very often occurs, after 
the regular idiom of all the modern eastern dialects. Thus, @a- 
Ura ... alia Bea Yaa SB are, ‘for three thousand years she ate the 
leaves of vines’,—where the reference is to Umd, afterward the wife 
of Shiv. Similar is the construction in the following ; @Ts we Taaa 
uve. ‘one said, take (them) alive’. 

Item. Here also, on further consideration, I would place the phrases 
quoted in § 226.c., c/s., Wea S BM, ‘blessed they who bore them’; a @@ 
21g rat, ‘they beheld the two brothers’: @ and @, therefore, in these 
passages are to be regarded as in the nominative, ahd not in the ob- 
lique plural as suggested, Joc. cit. 

435. Instead of the above forms of this tense, which are to be 
regarded as characteristic of the dialect, the longer forms (K. and B.) 
in @ and at, (@t and %,) also occur. Thus, mia @tatee urat, ‘the 
monkey fell at (his) feet’; We ala wes vst, ‘Varad the sage sent 
Garur’. @at, ‘to give’, and @at, ‘to take’, sometimes make the perf. 
2at and @at, also zat and wat. 
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436. The inflected perfect is formed by adding to the perfect part., 
in the Sing., (1) 8; (2, 3,) 3; and in the Péur., (1, 3,) = or Te; 
(2,) gy. For the feminine, these terminations are added to the fem. 
form of the participle. Before all these endings, @ is often inserted 
or takes the place of a final short a. Observe, that the inflected 
perfect is used in the active construction only. Examples are ;—aa@ 
avg Ta-ara wes, ‘through the sight of thee, I (fem.) have become free 
from sin’; GA Wary BE HT MIs, ‘you know for what reason 
I have come’; We Ata we agar, ‘until now I have remained a vire 
gin’; Watal Bat gue wes, ‘Bhardni remained in the body of Sat?’; 
wquata faite wé mes, ‘the lord of birds went to Biranchi’; Tra ara 
garaa, ‘he declared his own name’; aTg a Sitieew Tarreregz, ‘they 
cast upon him trees (and) mountains’; ary atte are al aTe, ‘you 
have slain me, like a hunter’; awa vice, ‘you (O Umd) have forgot- 
ten good’. 

a. In the 2nd and 3rd sing. the termination fa is often sub- 
stituted for 3; thus, ea wa atte arta, ‘he has beaten me like an 
enemy’. And this sometimes becomes fg, as in the fut.; thus, we 
Rite wre sanare aret, ‘now for what hast thou come and waked me f’. 
In the following, ¥ is probably the emphatic particle ; Re A THE 
weg WIE Taare, ‘he could not tell the sorrow as it really was’. 

6. Observe, that these terminations are in like manner added to 
the irregular participles noted at § 439. Thus, ete wiRia TAT WS 
act, ‘he has robbed me of property and wife’; wee Ba ATA, ‘you 
have accomplished all (your) work’. 

437. As remarked above, the indefinite perfect in its various forms, 
commonly takes the place of all the tenses of the perfect in standard 
Hindi. Very rarely, however, we find a cont. perf., and a past perf. 
formed by the combination of the perf. part. with the verb Te as an 
auxiliary. Thus, at We Wa Te BUA wean, ‘the two brothers had 
gone to see the garden’; and, again, Wi ua faa on fareré ae xel, 
‘one maiden companion, sporting with Si/d, had gone’. (Bdl K.) 

438. The irregular forms of the perfect of certain verbs, already 
noticed in Braj and standard Hindi, occur also, with dialectic 
variations, in the Rémdyan. Thus from #t, ‘to be’, we have the 
perf. Sing., At, Was or wag: Plur., 2, a, eto.: from ara, ‘to deter- 
mine’, perf. sag. BTA, ‘to go’, sar makes its perf. waz, (H. H. 
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wat), plur. wa, etc. ; and also, more rarely, wm, plur. #. Besides these, 
note also, €@ or Tex, ‘killed’, perf. plur. from "aa and waa, perf., (for 
H. H. em), from aaa. Examples are ;—aa &t ga mM, ‘the sorrow 
which then was’; ag tra Taaraa ara ¥4, ‘people were slain by diseases 
and bereavements’. (Also see §448, 4.) The Rémdyan, besides the com- 
mon pres. and fut. forms from @rat, also presents a pres. formed on 
the base wei or waa, from the ultimate root, mm, of the perf. war. .Thus, 
ata wiraa mare feu, ‘seeing the bow they went away’. 

439. The verbs @<AT, ZA, AAT, present, in the Rdmdyan, not 
only such forms of the perf. as Tara, Tau, feat, Fat, etc., but also, as 
in Braj, wte®, ‘did’, ‘done’; aire, ‘riven’, ‘gave’; wire, ‘taken’, ‘took’; 
88, ¢.9., TAG Ble A Riee Aree, ‘whom has not greed made mad ?’. 

. a As elsewhere remarked, the final € of these forms is dropped by 
many old writers, whence mata, tat, ata, etc. Thus, in the Sabld 
Bilds, Tawa waret ata, ‘(he) has made affliction a touch-stone’. 

6. Similarly, in the Rémdyan, and other archaic poetry, the perf. 
of pure verbs in @ also often terminates in 4; as, aia waa Tare, 
thearing (this) the Ten-shouldered was enraged’; waa erat, ‘all 
rejoiced’. Or the termination may be 41; thus, aaeat sae Tarra, 
‘(he) went around the whole world’. 

440. In one instance, again, in the Ramdyan the perfect is made 
to terminate in @, as in the modern colloquial of Tirhut ; thus, @tra 
Wawa a wae, ‘angrily he rushed toward heaven’; where ura is for 
H. H. wrat, from ure, ‘to run’, ‘to rush’. 

441. In one passage, again, the perfect is made to terminate in £ 
(for the @ just’ mentioned ?), as in the following ;—ameat AEC qaula, 
‘again roared the Ten-headed’. 

442. Sometimes, for the modern forms of the perfect, Sanskrit or 
Prakrit forms are employed. Thus, for H. H. Tava, ‘done’, and wart, 
‘gone’, we often find the corresponding Sk. forms Ga and wa, as in 
the following ;—aare & ala ee Ha a Halal, ‘whose understanding 
have these not defiled ? (/it., ‘made unclean’); @re Walt Wa arax 
Sra, ‘in this way passed that day’. 
~ 448. Besides the various participles, referred to in § 66, various 
other Sanskrit conjugational forms occur in the Ramdyan. It will be 
sufficient, for the most part, merely to notice them, without giving 
lengthy examples in each case. Most common (1)is the Pres. Parasmai, 
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of the Ist coni.; thus, lst sing. aatta or naartta, ‘I salute’, axatta, 
‘I behold’, watta (for weatta,) ‘I repeat’ : 3rd plur. usutea, ‘they be- 
hold’; aata, ‘they speak’, az, ‘they roar’, Tata, ‘they behold’; 
Thus, ware & Grit wea wrt, ‘whom ascetics having toiled, behold’; 
Waaita fata wc, ‘I salute without ceasing the glorious Rdm’. The 
2nd sing. wre, of the Sk. subst. verb, occurs in the following; ara 
Sita* ag aw aarat, ‘thou art that which thou art, thy feet we adore !’. 

(2) The following forms of the Pres. Atmane also occur: 1st plur., 
wara®, ‘we salute’; Sua®, ‘we remember’; wata®, ‘we worship’. 
Examples are ;—vaarTa Bt SArae, ‘that lord of existence we remem- 
ber’; wag faca wona®, ‘Ramd’s lord we ever worship’. 

(3) The following Sk. Inperatives, 3rd sing. Parasmai are also 
found, vis. ; AAT, ‘let him extend’; aaq, ‘Ict him dwell’; ara. ‘let him 
save’. More frequent is the 3rd sing. imper. of the subst. verb, usu- 
ally in the formula of permission, waAeq, ‘let it be so’; as, WaAEy 
Rea ATA, ‘Let it be so, said the Treasury of Compassion’. 

(4) The 2nd eing. Imper. Parasmai of two or three words is not 
infrequent; as, wtt#, ‘do thou protect’; are, ‘do thou save’; thus, 
weaaAtaa are ate, ‘Protect, protect (me)! Othou deliverer from 
the dread of existence’. 

444. The following Prakritic verbal forms also occur, viz. :— 
PaAuat, for Sk. Tataa:, ‘composed’; as, trata Tara Taraant, ‘who com- 
posed the Ramdyan’; ara, for H. w2@, Sk. awia, ard sing. pres. ‘he 
tells’; Tap, for Sk. Tagta. 3rd sing. pres. from root wat, ‘he stands’; 
az, ‘I salute’, for Sk. a@, Ist sing. Afmane; as in AIL ae Wea, 
tapain, I salute the wicked’; ‘ta, for Sk. aarta, Ist sing. pres. I 
adore; as in atta Fatac Wt weeny, ‘I adore without ceasing the glori- 
ous Raghubir’; and also #avaa(?). Finally, in a single instance, we 
have a Prak. reduplicated perfect, faad, for Sk. aga, from ga: ‘to 
increase’; as in the following, aa faua faa Tara, ‘as sensual enjoy- 
ment grows (even) on one serving (the gods)’. : 

445. The Passire is commonly formed by conjugating the verb 
arat, ‘to go’, together with the perf. part., or, more commonly, with 
the root of the verb combined with the suffix ¥. Thus, Hea &le ata 
ere 4 mtd, ‘(the deeds of Rém) cannot be sung in ten million kalpas’. 
ate aia at aret, ‘that is not told’, i ¢., ‘cannot be told’. 


* For the elision of 3 J initial, sce §§ 44, 51. 
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_ a. But besides the above, a Prakritic present passive often occurs, 
which is formed by adding to the root, after © as a union-vowel, the 
termination wa, unchanged for gender or number; thus, @awara 
grema as, ‘even these are worshipped in virtue of their disguise’; 
MUMVAIAR BA ATA Wicaa, ‘with the servant of the lord of decep- 
tion, deception is employed’. 

_ 446. Causal verbs are formed in the Ramayan, by adding Wa or 
wt to the root of the primitive, for the lst, and at for the 2nd cau- 
sal. Many verbs, however, as in standard Hindi, instead of adding 
these letters to the root, form tho Ist causal by lengthening or gunat- 
ang the medial vowel of the root. Both the 1st and 2nd causal occur 
in the following: Faq aetatea weearat uw fates fama sara, 
‘he caused the body of the king to be washed according to the Ved, 
(and) made a most beautiful chariot’, @at and @at, make their 
causals, farat and Taart. 

a. Observe, that many verbs, which in standard Hindi form the 
causal by the addition of a syllable, in the Rémdéyan follow the other 
method. Thus, e.g., for H. H. warm, ‘to burn’, and aarat, ‘to call’, 
the Ramdycn often uses aa (for Area) and ATaat ; as, ¢.g., HATaL 
Ut We, ‘who have burnt villages of Brahmans’; ata Gam ara, ‘he 
called his upright servants’. 

6. Occasionally the root of the causal is made to terminate in Wa, 
instead of tra, as in the following, where uwerg, ‘fill’, is for UUTaE ; 
Way... HATTA Artz, ‘fulfil my desire’. 

ce. Occasionally, again, the characteristic Wa or Uta of the causal, 
is contracted to St. Thus, in the following, fare is for Feavars ; weuS 
GUAT AU are, ‘his lips quiver, (and) angry are his eyes’. 

d. When a syllable is added to a close root, to form the causal, 
the usual shortening of a medial long vowel in the primitive, is not 
unfrequently neglected. Thus, for H. H. ware, ‘to call’, and Tear, 
‘to show’, we have sometimes, @Taaa, 2uTad ; as, ¢.g., @ tan arene, 
‘thou, calling a Brahman’. 


447. The various Compound verbs explained §§ 347—365, also oc~- 
eur in the Rémdyan and similar poetry. But it is important to notice 
that the parts of the compound are separated at pleasure, often by 
many intervening words, or, again, are often inverted in order, as the 
exigencies of the metre may demand. All these various compounds, 
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moreover, present forms more or less divergent from those of standard 
Hindi, Thus, 

(1) In all such compounds as are formed in High Hindi with the 
root, & (metri gratid, %,) is added to the root in the Rémdyan. Exam- 
ples will be found on almost every page. Thus, w¥ Ulzmt We are 
arg, ‘how can the moonlight forsake the moon?’; @ra Wan wa aa 
aere, ‘calls, as it were, the passing traveller’. So also, & GAN Bat 
Tata aey, ‘as the servants of Hari rectify (all) these’; where @et 
cannot be separately translated, but must be connected with gum< as 
a compound, =H. H. guar @&¥. In the following, again, the parts 
are inverted and the final © of the primary verb lengthened, mefri 
gratia ; BTN QTM BH &AT wet, ‘the loveliness of the river, who can 
tell?’; where Gam al wat, is for Al ale Bn, H. H. ara we aH. 

Rem. The student will do well to take especial notice of this separa- 
tion and inversion of the parts of compounds and the frequent leng- 
thening of this final %; as these are among the marked peculiarities 
of the poetic style, which, until recognized and understood, greatly 
embarrass the reader who is familiar only with prose Hindi. 

(2) @ alone is often‘ appended to the root in participial combina- 
tions, where in High Hindi we would have @tor®. Thus, ar@ 
wa faze ara Ban, lit., ‘seeing Rém and Ripudal are coming along’; 
where standard Hindi would have awa wa #; the first @ has become 
¥, and the last is changed to @, to rhyme with the following stanza. 


448. Desiderative, Inceptive, Permissive and Acquisitive Com- 
pounds present in the Ramdyan a variety of forms. 

(1) The Desiderative is sometimes formed with the perfect parti- 
ciple; as, faere H aret ater, ‘I wish to marry’. 

(2) All these are often formed, as in H. H. with the infinitive in 
a. Thus, Av Wa GEal, ‘dost (thou) now wish to dic ?’; atte ara 2, 
‘let me go’; alate aa Brea Bat, ‘he then began to seek for Sugriv’. 

(3) But especially common in combination with the secondary 
verb, is an inflected verbal form in Yor %. Thus, reg at wa a 
Wat, ‘you desire to hear the mysterious attributes of Ram’; ate aT 
tz 4 Steet, ‘for what reason didst thou not allow (me) to do (it)’; 
TAA Wa ATS aa, ‘when the keepers began to forbid them’. For 
the final %, W¥ is sometimes written; thus, ana Hee, ‘he began to tell’. 

(4) This zis sometimes further reduced to € (wetri grulid, #); thus, 
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Sl Have ae Ere Bt are, ‘if thou wish to bathe in this lake, brother’; 
Og Ula Ata srg a Utat, ‘whose exploits no one was permitted to be- 
hold’. And @ also becomes 9; as (1a GF Wa Alaa aa, ‘he began to 
rehearse the virtues of Ram Chandra’.. All these forms may suffer 
separation or inversion like those above mentioned ; as, aTaz ed me 
ae lal, ‘many arrows began to rain; Waa aa wea aa aaa, ‘he 
then began to repeat his own name. (Admdyan, Bal. K.)* 

449, The Avadhi, it will observed, in the verb as in the pronouns, closely 
follows the old Purb{. The dialect of Riwé does not differ widely from that 
of Avadh. In both we may notice in some words, the extreme abrasion of the 


leading verb before the auxiliaries, already noted in Kumaoni. This is well 
illustrated by such forms as Av. 4 T2, 1 Te, (fem. R tay, nt tel, ) for H. H. 


Ez 2, 7v 2, R.a2?, wa, =Hz A. Sar 2, garut. In the dialect of Riwé, 
@ final in a rood is often changed to gq before the terminations. Thus, qjTaa, 
aqral, ava, =H. H. 2m, ata, Zar. In both the dialects of Avadh and Kiwé, 
the verbs 2at, @al and mca, add the terminations of the perfect, to the 
irregular forms, aire. wales and aire. In the dialect of Avadh, @ is often 
inserted instead of y before the terminations of the perfect. Thus, for H. H. 
qat, ‘gone’, Av. has qat; for qarat, ‘mace’, @AaTaq, etc. etc. In both Avadh 
and Riwa, we find a Past Conditional tense closely analogous to that mention- 
ed at § 427, as occurring in the Rdmdyan. The conjugation, however, in both 
these dialects is more complete. In Avadh, this tense, in the verb Star, 
is conjugated as follows :—Sing. (1) areas, (f) Srrag, (2) tag, ) Sitag, 
(3) Sra, (f) Stra. Plur. (1) ) Srtaa or Brea, (2) BTeaT, f) faz, (3) ata, 1) 
Bray, In Riw4 it is but slightly different. Thus, (1) @read, (2) Srewa, (3) Eta. 
Plur. (1) Sa, (2) Breda, (3) gia. As previously remarked, neither in these 
nor the following dialects does the special H. Hindi construction with # occar, 
450. In the dialects of Bhojptr and Tirhut we have a still wider divergence 
from the High Hindi type of conjugation ; .and a close approximation, in the 
characteristic @ of the perfect, and, in Tirhut, in the substantive verb wt, to 
the Bangali system. In Tirhut we have, again, a distinct Past Conditional 
tense, which is conjugated, e.g., in the verb Stat, as follows :—-Sing. (1) Sar, 
(2) eet or (3) & Brdea, () Vrkgat.  Plur. (1) eH, (2) era or (3) at Bre- 
wa, — weal. 
‘The dialect of Tirhut is peculiar in forming its present imperfect, not by 
means of the auxiliary substantive verb, ®, &, etc., but by adding to the root, 


for the sing., the termination eat f. Say); and, for the plur., es Gf. aS), 


Oe Se et 
* I judge that thisis merely a corruption of wture,—the q marking the place 
of the elided yy, Compare the remarks in § 162, c. 


eee oe 


a - ee eee —— —- 
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in all the persons.. Thus, ¢.g., 4 Tat ¥, is Bar aTsat ; a ua %, ai 2aie, 
etc. The pres. perf. is formed, however, analytically, by means of the usual 
auxiliary. Thus, Ha femur ®, is Ta He S ; waa fear 2, 2a B; qa ge 
Zi, Waa aa é, etc., etc. 

b. Besides the regular Bhojpuri conjugational forms mentioned in the tables, 
Mr. Beames mentions such peculiar forms as @rgand, ‘I am saying’; arearat, 
‘I am going’; Sear, ‘Tam tying’. The letter @ is sometimes added to the im- 
perative, as in arg jdha, ‘go!’. For the conj. part. Bhojptiri commonly uses 
the obl. perf. part. with a postposition; thus, @Taa@ Uz, ‘on knowing’, etc. 

c. A passive is formed in Bhojptiri by adding @ to the root. Thus, from 
auat, ‘to see’, the passive form is Tavarat ; - of which the various tenses are 
formed after the usual manner of the dialect; thus, Sa TeaTEd at, ‘I am 
scen’, 3 Tereza Wa, ‘he has becn secn’; FE Teare, or fanrea we, ‘he 
will be seen’. The causal is formed by adding ayyq, The @ is often softened 
to g, as, eg. in TeQIA=H. H. Tezarsiart ; or the concurrent vowels may be 
combined, as in arel,—H. H. feerar. 

d. Mr. Beames also mentions the existence of a verbal noun in @ or a, of the 
use of which he gives the examples, wa a ATT, ‘they would not give a hear- 
ing; @1@ HK Baa, ‘it will probably . be’. But this idiom is not confined 
to Bhojpur, as I have often heard it in the central Dob; thus, wa a Me, ‘he 
will not drink’; 4 arraa a TILE, ‘they will not mind’. The verbs HAT, 
@tat and Axaq are irregular in Tirhut and Bhojptir asin H. Hindi Thus for 
HH.d qat, ‘I went’, T. has #t@ or wa and Bh. Fiat - for Tut, ‘I did’, T. 
has Ra, and Bh. mat ; etc. Similarly in Tirhut the past tense of UtTat, ‘to 
find’, is aa, etc. In Tirhut as in Avadh, ctc., verbal roots are often shortened 
in compound forms; as, ¢.g., in & WNA—H. H. @e St wat, etc. Other pecu- 
liarities of these dialects will be learned from the tables of conjugation. 

451. Of the dialect in Central Bundelkhand, I have obtained but scanty 
specimens, From these, its affinities would seem to be rather with eastern 


than with western Hindf. The conjugational system is very meagre; the 
distinction of person and number is commonly Rog ecled: Thus the future 
terminates throughout in %, often Se; as, ég., in ee =H. H. em, Sat, 
eta or Sra. The imperfect participle terminates i - aor a; a preceding a 
after @ in causals is changed to g, All the tenses of the iiiecibes are formed 
by means of the auxiliary substantive verb. All the tenses of the perfect in 
all verbs, terminate in @, in both the singular and plural. The construction 
with the case of the agent appears to be unknown. 

452. The principal forme illustrated in the preceding sections will 
be found in the following tables :— 
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INFIN. 


ConTINGENT F'uTURE 


ABSOLUTE FUTURE. 


Imperatice. | 


SINGULAR. 


PLURAL. 
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TaBLE XVI: DIALECTIC 
H. Hindi,| Kanauji. Braj. R haaid eae 
arn. far, arti, et. | SS PET ere, ota, 
aT. are. era. ee. oe. 
2. rz, era. oe. a. 
t. aT. at. seal. Seat. 
ai. ah. atu. ze. a 
aT areg. pineal HS | cesar 
aaa, Bree. eat. 
ton, tree, Brett] Thar ean, (ees. | BRE 
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CONJUGATION OF @rm, ‘fo be’. 


Garhwalt. | Kum. Old Pir bt. Avadhi. | Riwdt, |Bhojpuri. 


erat erat. | ora, ara ga. fara. sd rat. 
yar. 

re oF eve es. fare. | are, 

er. ea. | ere. re 

qa era. | tive, etre ra. | aera. | Bra. 
are, rs 

Sara. Sat. ~ 

Som | Bren. {® era, tr 

tra. vay, | ere ett. «| are 


* These forms are also used for as Contingent Future in E, Kuméon. 
0 
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TaBLE XVI, Continued: DIALECTIC 


East West 


H. Hindi. | Kanai. Braj. Réjpiitind. \Réjpiténd 


Iupenr | Qe aa. 4. eater. agar. 


~ 


“A “a 


weary. [ame fatty [oete = | eae 


an?. =| Sra. rq 2. ee 2. a 2. 


oS 


SINGULAR. 


am? fame? fae [2a [ae 


~ 


SINGULAR. 


amma. [tae leat. [aa [air 


Past IMPERFECT. 


za 2. gra ea. | ta 2 ee Zt. oe Ul. 


#* Where, in any dialect, different forms of the auxiliary have been given in 
+ Or like the Contingent Future. The participle alone is also used for 
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CONJUGATION OF &rat, ‘to be’.* 


Garhwali. |Kumdoni. Old Piurbi. | Avadht. | Riwdt. | Bhojpuri. 
eraa. 7 


IA BW Ww 
wa 
FS 


eter at tars za. She. Reet (UAY)|).| Bret wet. area y 8 
. S 
aerated) Sarg. ra (egyi| Bre wa eases) 
via am, ttarm! 27" Brie. Bre (8TY)I)| arg wiv. lara at 3 
gidr want in era te ras ew 
star ait ie sau eraits. eral rea ah 
es i % feu. aa Trea 
Barwin. | Pein, (PIE recat, (ara rere 
eter am 3 fact 21a 7. @ra ve. ara\_ ere teat 
eter war 3 feat fa TE Sra Tea. eal aA TeaE 
% Tear. mn wee, 


Table XV, itis to be understood that these may also be substituted in this table. 
the imperfect past. || The use of the auxiliary is exceptional. 
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TABLE XVI, Concluded: DIALECTIC 


HT. Hindt.| Kanawjt.| Braz. Rajpiitind net Aart 


ee ee Of eee — lee | cee fee 


Parr 
pe 
s 
> | sare. 
ia) we 
J 
& TM 
S ea 2. 
e4 
| 
rat 
= 
Zz 
os ‘ 
Ff yey. 
"| 3 
2 | ee 
Ay 
Wy. 
at MT 
ge 
< 
= | ear at 
oO Ss 
Zi 
; wT 
: Sut Wt 
fx 
(xa 
f= 
3 
A, 
& 
@M 
= Bz @. 
| 
-e 
5 eu 
| 
A, 
Bu w. 
Cons 
Parr RTH. 


*Also HW throughout. + Also @r¢e 2 throughout the sing. and plur. 
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CONJUGATION OF @rat, ‘to be’. 


Kumédont. Old Pirbi. Avadhi. Riwdi. Bhojpuré. 
war. Wa. Aa. Rica 
eeu. ae om: ma aa, etc 
wa. tad. | ard. nad edarn| wats Bm 
erat. | awed. flame. 7 [2 Heat (a) 
23.223 waz. uaz, aw. om 2 

a2. faa  slamea -|7* aa (am) 
2E.2N S| was, was, wom. | war?. om aa 

a 7E. Z\a?2 po : eg 
eat. eat! az, aa, 2 m. | wa ®&. Ware 

ara. | ae, f|aee flame | Rat an) 
roger wn Na a eae | wae ea, | Rory (a 
igi ba ve [meee '¢ | RRR. | Rey (a) 


: 
a, 
FA 
a 


The abore is 


yo 4 
af f 


No instance. | wae Te. m. |. (a. 


commonly 
2 Tear 9 of this Wat TST. m2. 3 aT. at. 
et tear. a ot I set. used for 
tense noted 
“: this and 
ral ° in thes na et "f ni ae 
2 fer. ,, | 3 ua <2 eee every other 
& ie. verb. wat wey of | Oa. 
2 fer. ,, ee Pe eee perfect tense. 
& far. way vet. vi Tea 
ha Bre. OTs. or Wanting. 


a 
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TABLE XVII: DIALECTIC 


High 


Hind. Kanaujt. | Braj. |\East Raj.) West Ray. | Garh. 


Q 
, aré. | art. mit are are are 
JE amt. | me az at. | a ara. 
dz 
an ae "an. are are ara. ar 
a 
Z ait. | a ar arc. | ant. are, anit 
Bis = 
S| wR. AT ATaT At rat. aizare 
A, 
an. | a am ar ba ey 
{| ae arg th | Arey ener 
S| wren anf entan RE:  cresh. arew, arta, PL 
Z 


— 


ABSOLUTE FUTURE. 
P.uRAL. 


sales 

ai, | a. | ATX AIT Ae AIX Az 

re] 

Pu}. 

Z[o| aR. | arr arer at. | are ATT 
@ 8) Arter.) aricar aria wir, arcied. Ta, ATT. Want’ 
2 aratat FATS. 9 
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CONJUGATION OF aren, ‘to strike’. 


Kum. Old Pirbi. Avadhi, | Riwdt. | Bhoy. 
ATA. | ATA, ATA. AITa. AITa. arvat 
ar. | arce.arciz ani. are 
ATA. | AIT, AAT. ATS, ATS, ara pil ale ieok a are 
aM. | ATE. ATS. ariz.Aare, 
ATCA. | AI, AA, ANTWS_.ATS, ara mon ell are 
viii SITY, ATTY. and. jad. fa. | ay 
aN AITY. ARAN. «(ANS ATT ATS, AT] ery. 
wrk | are, are and. jade. fart. | ah 
WTA mice, arreian, ie an aTToaS. AIMS. 
ATTTSTS, ATLAS, (ATTAAT, Ara. Trey. 
ARS. | onicer micey, area. aay, | aay, | a. 
ATA, | ACES ATTA, (Aretea,) ATE. | Ae arat aniz. 
ATA, | ATTSY, ATTY. ATER, Aree. | aTaT. | Arica. | area. 
ATE, | ATCA ania, Arca. | aiee. «| ATTN. S| rice. 


i ne ES 
LO AG, ED 
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TaBLE XVII, Concluded: DIALECTIC 


Braj. | E. Raj. | W. Ray. | Garhwali. 


Perr. Parr. 


‘Repent ef 


Present IMPERFECT 
PLURAL. SINGULAR. 


SixGuLar. 


Present PERFECT. 
PLURAL. 


——e | ae § ee | eee 0 eee 


* The remaining participial tenses are conjugated, when used, after the 
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CONJUGATION OF atem, ‘to strike’. 


Kuméont. Old Pirlbi. Avadhi. | Riwdi. | Bhojpuri. 
Arreat. AIT mara. Amat. At, méra.| AT ATTA. 
area. arr. , ; at. 
larea ge. fata. Ata Mey, ANA Wes. Aa Ai areal 
alta arte. ATT 7 = A at. 
Alt @. larcta, Are, are A (Ble) ATA eS. ATTA @. jm fia 
areat ANTS Aa, AIA = ete. 
ay BIUhg, ATS, AAT, WAH Te ALA We. AA wT. jaa ice 
Are 
~ a ‘ & 
ANA, AA ANA Be. ANA Hel AeA B = 
AITAT a 
. z 
er AE ANA Sz. ANA Ae. AA Wea ae 
are j°" rs 
AIat artte Ala ete. |AlA AE. |arwa Bi & 
AIL, ART ares. ~. [ARTEL 27 , 
ea (ae (ATR. Fas f. wUTS.| gat ai. jarzet 
AIL, ATT ANZ, AN. ~_ |ate 2. Z 
Ss (a A. Sats witha. PS: hs ana @. farce. 
AIT. AMT ATT, ARG. -_ lara en aia. 
ArTcat ie AIL. ortte, arte. ? antag / | 2 AUITAA, AS. 


pease ts in 

ait, ara ~ - _ \ARa &. m.AnR = 
coats Ala. Aldi. ») ATITE. re¥. flare BI ANITaE. 

Hic, arta aie , lata &. m. lam nie mtata 

aittar ea. 1» et, icin erty ‘ AITat 

artaz, — fai, FILA. AITA. Wanting. 


analogy of the above. fAlso arztat, {Also nrza etary. || Toagree with gra. 
dl 
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Origin of the Verbal Forms. 


453. The various parts of the Hindi verb are either directly descended 
from corresponding Sanskrit or Prakrit forms, or are new modern combina- 
tions of such ancient forms. 

454, The Hindi Infinitive appears under two general types, of which the 
characteristic letters are respectively n (2) andv(b). The n-terminations 
are NAUN, NL, RO, Nun, na or nan, n; the v-terminations, vau or vauy, vo or bo, b. 
Dr. Hoernle, has, I think, conclusively proved, that these two varieties of the 
Hindi infinitive are respectively derived from the two forms of the Sk. fut. 
pass. part. neut.; the n-forms, from the participle in anfya; the v (b)-forms, 
from the participle in tavya.* Not only may all the dialectic variations of the 
two types be thus explained, but all the peculiarities of the use of the infiuitive 
as a noun, an adjective, or an imperative, are thus accounted for, as originally 
exhibited in this Sk. participle.t Thus, e.g., we may derive the H. H. inf. 
karnd as follows :—Sk. (neut.) karantyam, Pr. karansam or karanaam, archaic 
H. karanayam, Br. karnuun, K. karnop or karno, M. karno, Me. karniun, H. H. 
karnd, E.H. karan. And the v-forms of the same arise thus:—Sk. kartavyam, 
Pr. karitavvam or karituvayam, kariavayam or karaavayam, Br. karivaun or 
same fut. pass. part. karavaun, M. karbo, EB. H. kara. 

a. An infinitive, kardau, mentioned in Prof. De Tassy’s grammar, I would 
explain by reference to another Prakrit form in davvam (for tavyam) of this 
same affix. f 

b. We should expect the penultimate vowel in the v-forms to be lengthened, 
as in the corresponding Marathi, kardve, but the shortening is probably due 
to the accent, which rests on the first syllable. | 


ce. Inasmuch as the Sk. fut. pass. part., when used as a noun, was declined 
like neut. nouns of the Ist Sk. decl., the H. obl. infinitive in e or d must there- 
fore be explained us a corrupted gen. sirg. || But the Braj inflected infinitive 
in 7 has probably arisen from the Sk. loc. sing. in ¢, so that, eg., karant pre- 
supposes an original Sanskrit form, karuniye. 

455. The Imperfect participle presents two general types; the one ending 
in a consonant or short vowel; as, ¢.7., the archaic kahant, Br. kahtu, K. cha- 
lat; the other, ending in a long vowel, e.g., G. chalanto or chaldo, Br. chaltaz, 
M. chalto, H. H. chalid. All these forms have arisen from the Sk. pres. part. 
Par. in at; the 2 which in one or two dialects appears before ¢, belongs to the 
original Sk. base, and in Prakrit was always retained throughout the declen- 
sion of the participle. J 


* Journ. As. Soc. Beng., Part I, No. 2,1873. Vid. Williams’ Sk. Grammar, 
§§ 902, 905, 908. ff Vid. Lass. Insti. Ling. Prac., §129,3. || Ved. § 155. 
@ Vid. Williams’ Sk. Grammar. § 141; Lass. Inst. Ling. Prac., § 127, 1. 


—_ 0 re eee 
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a. In accordance with the principles illustrated in §§ 154, 154,a., we must 
attribute the shorter participial forms to the simple Sanskrit participle; and 
the longer to an augmented participle formed by the Prakritic suffix k. * 
Thus, in order of derivation, we shall have, e.g., for the Sk. nom. masc. sing., 
chaldr (from chalat), Pr. chalaxto, archaic H. chalant, Br. chultu or chalatu, E. 
H. chalat;~ and from an augmented Prakrit form, chalantako, G. chalanto,. 
and chaldo, Br. chaltau, M. chalto, and finally, H. H. chaléd. The inflections 
are explained at § 155, 156. 

456. The Perfect participle occurs under three general forms, of which, the 
1st ends in a, the 2nd, ina long vowel, d, 0, aw, ore. In the 3rd form, J is the 
characteristic letter of the termination. 

(1) The lst and 2nd forms are without doubt derived from the Sk. past 
pass. part. in fa. The 1st form is to be explained, as in the imperf. part., as 
having arisen from the simple Sk. part. The longer forms have come from an 
increased Prak. part., ending in éaka for ta. The y which in Br. and M. pre- 
cedes the vowel-termination has arisen from the t which, according to Vararn- 
chi, was inserted before the participial termination much more freely in Prakrit 
than in Sanskrit.t ‘To illustrate, the Eastern perf. part., chala or chal, (in the 
passive conjugation, chalt,) has been reduced from the Sk. part. chalitah ; while 
from a Prak. part., chalitakah, have come the longer forms, thus :—Pr. chalita- 
kah, chalitao, chaliao, Br. chalyau, M. chdlyo, K. chalo, H. H. chald. 

a. The peculiar adjective form of the Marwari participle, formed with the 
affix ro, as chd/yoro, etc., is identical with the same affix in the pronominal 
adjectives, and is to be connected with the Sanskrit diminutive affix r, which 
in Prakrit was often added to nouns and adjectives with no intention of a 
diminutive sense. Similarly Sindhi adds to these participles ro or lo, and 
Marath{, 24, all of which affixes have the same origin. 

b. The peculiar Garhwali participle in e, may be explained by the substitu- 
tion of a for 7 18 a union-vowel, and the insertion of a euphonic y, instead of 


sandhi as in the other dialects; thus :—chaldo, chalayo, chalaya, chale.|| 


(2) It has been common to regard the | of the perf. part. in some eastern 
Hindi dialects, as having arisen from the ¢ of the Sanskrit participle, through 
dandy. But inasmuch as the change supposed, of r to J, is the exact reverse 
of that which these dialects constantly exhibit in other words, it is highly ime- 
probable that the law should have been uniformly reversed in the participle 
only. Nor has it yet heen proved that the use of this form in J, (which is found 
also in the Prakrit dialects coéxistent with those in d and 7*,) historically 
followed the use of the other forms. Iam therefore inclined to believe, that 
in this participle in J, as also in the labial future of these same dialects, to be 
hereafter noticed, we have a form as ancient as the Sanskrit participle in é, 
and having no connexion with it. . 


*Vid. §71, (1). ¢ Vid. §75. Vid. Prdk, Prakds, VII, 32, Vid. §§77, 6, 155. 
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(3) The irregular perf. part. of some verbs, ending in na, nd, ete., is to be 
connected with the Sk. perf. pass. part. in na. Many verbs which in Sanskrit 
formed this participle with ta, in Prakrit preferred the affix na. Thus, 6.9-5 
we have in Prakrit, dinna, for Sk. datta, whence H. dénd, etc. for diyd. 

457. The Conjunctive participle, in most of its forms at least, must, I think, 
be connected with the Sk. indecl. past. act. part. in ya or tud. 

(1) The termination ya in Prakrit became ia, whence, e.g., from Sk. chalya, 
Pr. chalia, Br. etc., chali, and chal, When the significant termination had thus 
almost or quite vanished, the corresponding participle of the ever convenient 
root kri, ‘to do’, viz., kari or kar, (Sk. kritya, Pr. karia,) was pressed into service, 
and appended to the remainder of the old participle; whence, Br. chalikart, 
H. H. chalkar, etc. The other affix, ke or kai, is another form of this same 
participle, and has arisen from kari, by the elision of and sandhi of a and 71.# 
A still further reduction gives us the Garhwali affix, k, for ke, as, e.g., in mdrik, 

(2) In the « which is added to the root in Mairwar, to form such con; 
junctive participles as marzine, swine, etc,, we probably have the remainder of 
the other Prakrit affix of the past act. part., viz., tna or éna, for the ancient 
Vedic tvdnam.+ Thus, e.g., for the Sk. mvritud, the Prakrit had marazna, 
whence, by the operation of the regular phonetic laws, marazig, mara, and 
maré, ag in Mair. mardne.t 

(3) At first sight it might be natural to explain the xe which is added in Mair- 
war to this #, and elsewhere, to the root, as identical with the n of this Praékrit 
affix tina. Bht seeing that even in Prakrit the affix had been worn down to 
wna, it is quite unlikely, if not impossible, that this should have been afterward 
increased to tine. I would therefore suggest that the affix ne should be connected 
with the Prakrit past pass. part., kinna ( kinnaka ?) for krita, from the root kré, 
‘todo’. When the participial affix was nearly or quite abraded, the gen. or loc. 
absolute of this participle appears to have been added to the old form.|| Thig 
is perhaps confirmed by the other form of this affix, kane, which is added in 
Marwari, to the imperf. part., to give the sense of the conjunctive. Analo- 
gous is the Bhag. affix, kand{, of this same part., as, ¢.9., in sunkand{ =H. H. 
sunke. With the other form of this participle in iydna (§394,6) may be com- 
pared another Prakrit form in ddni; as, eg., hariddni, whence, if ¢ be elided, 
and y inserted, we shall have kariydni, kariydna. 

(4) Of the very peculiar Kuméon{ form of this participle, in ber, I am not 
able to offer any explanation. 


* This is still used in E. Hindi in some phrases, for H. H. karke. Thus, J 
have heard a villager say, kas ke jab? =H. H. kaisd karke jdoge, lit., ‘doing 
what will you go?’ i.c., ‘how will you go P’, 

t Compare the Marathf form of this participle in n, as kardén,—=H. H. karke, 
and the Gujarat{, as, ¢.g., hoine=H. H. hoke. 


{ Vid. Williams’ Sansk, Grammar, §555,a, |] Of. § 159, 


~~ 
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458. Of the affixes wald and hard, used with the inflected infinitive to form 
the Noun of agency, wdld is the Sk. pdluka, and hard, Sk. dharaka.* This ety- 
mology of wdldé may be illustrated By H. gwald, for Sk. gopdluku; and that of 
hard, by an intermediate form in the Ist line of Chand’s poem, dhdranadhdra- 
yam, = H. H. dhdranhdrd. The inflected infinitive in this idiom is therefore 
in fact an objective genitive, under the government of the suffix. 

459. The tense-forms which in High Hindi are used as a Contingent future, 
(and in old Hindi, also as abs. fut. and pres.,) have all arisen from Prakrit modifi- 
cations of the Sk. present. Jt is to be noted that Prakrit often substituted for 
the Sk. terminations, in the Ist sing. and plur., the full forms of the substan- 
tive verb, vis., Sing., amhi,=Sk. asmi, and Plur., amho, amha,=Sk. smah. On 
the strength of this analogy, J assume a Prak. 3rd sing. in atthi,=Sk. astt. 
This will explain, as the regular Prak. form in di does not, the Hindi 3rd pres. 
in hi. Similarly I would postulate for the termination of the 3rd plur., a Pra- 
krit form, ahanti for asanti (Sk. santi), of the substantive verb, as the original 
of the old Hindf form in hig. The following table, with the appended notes, 
will enable the student to work out most of the Hindi forms. 


PRESENT. 


SANSKRIT. PRAKRIT. Hinpf rors. 


ER  OOOEw aa eT 


3 | 1. chaldmi. chalamht. chaliun, chalaun, chalin, eto. 
a 
< ; . chalast, chalahi, chaliti, 
bo 2. chalasi. chalasi. ee chale. : 
193 chalati (chalatthi)? ee chaldi, 
n CIGEEYES (chalasatt)? chalai, chale. 
chalén. chalaun, 
_ | 1. chaldmeah. chalamho,-ha. { Shalah in, chalain, chalen, chalin. 
‘3 2 chalatl pea ke chalax, chalo. 
= et chalaha. chald. 
(chalahanti)? chulahiy, chalain,chalain,chalen 
3. chalanti. { chialonts { chalai, chaltn, ete. 


Rem. 1. In all the above forms the Prakrit optionally substituted e for a after 
the root, whence the frequent appearance of e before the terminations in Old 
Hindi, This may give a clue also to the explanation of other Hindi forms. 

Rem. 2. According to Vararuchi, (Prdk. Prak. VII, 20,) Prakrit sometimes 
substituted jja and 774 for the proper affixes of the present and definite future, 
Hence have arisen the common Hindi pres. and fut. forms in aya and iya, as 
mariya, maraya—marté hai, etc. The forms in yat and ye, are explained by 
Prak. Prak. VII, 21, which states that jja or jj4 was also inserted before the 
terminations of the present, future and imperative. 

460. (1) The various inflected forms of the Absolute future, with s or h as 
the typical letter, are all, I think, to be connected, not with the lst fut., as has 


a 
* Or possibly kéra (or kérakaP). So Dr. Trumpp, Sindb{ Gram., §10, (33). 
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been suggested, but rather with the 2nd fut. of the Sk. verb. Space will 
not allow us to work out all details, but the following tables will suffice. 


FUTURE. 


SANSKRIT. PRAKBIY. Hinpf Forms. 


chalissamnt. 


chdlasyitn, chdlasin, ete. 
chalissam. 


chalahtiy. chalihaun, ete. 
chalissasi. chdlast, chalaht. 
chalihissasi.* chalihas?, chalihahi, chalihaz., 


3. chalishyali. { (chalissatthi)? Gentes chdlaht, 


Ll. chalishyame. 


. chalishyasi. 


Singular. | 
to 


chalisscdt, chalihahi, chalihat. 


chalissamo, ete. chdlasydn, chdlahdn. 


1. chalishydmah. 


a chalihissimo,* ete.) Uchalihahip, chalihaig. 
ce : chalissadha. chalasyo, chdlaho. 
fu J, J? 
B.S ehalanyana. 147 a lissadhaviy?. | Uchalilahe. chalihot. 
os 3 chalishuanti ae ae chdlast, chalaht. 

CE UNS chalihissantt. chalihahin, chalihain. 


(2) Neither Sanskrit nor Prakrit literature gives any forms which could be 
the original of the various Hind{ inflected future forms in 6(v). But all the 
analogies of the Aryan languages lead us to believe, that just as Sanskrit, like 
Greek, formed a future by the aid of the substantive verb as, so the eastern 
Hindi dialects, with the Bangali, and, beyond doubt, a Prakrit tongue, which 
for some reason has not been preserved in literature, formed their future, like 
the Latin, by the aid of the other substantive verb, bhu. Compare, e.g., the 
E. Hindi forms, jéb and jdvaun, ‘I shall go’, with the Latin ido. 

(3) In many parts of India, where, for some reason, the Sanskrit future failed 
to maintain itself, when the old present, which usurped its place, by reason of 
its great diversity of use, had become quite indefinite in meaning, the people 
ennstructed a new future, by adding to the various forms of the present, one 
of two new terminations. These terminations now exist, the one as gau, go, 
or qd, the other as lo, Id, or lyo. Of there, the former is probably the past 
pass. part. of the Sk. gam, ‘to go’, for gatah, Pr. gao. Lo may be connected 
with the Sk. past. pass. part., lagitah, Pr. laggiao, of the root laq. 

a. In illustration of this use of a verb of motion to form a future, compare 
with the above the English idiom, ‘Iam going to say’, which is nearly equiva- 
lent to the future, ‘I shall say’. 

461. In the Imperative the forms in ht and 87, are originally real futures, 
nsed, after the analogy of the Sanskrit, for the imperative. The 2nd sing. in 
su, apnears to stand for the Sk. 2nd sing. imp. Atm. in sva. The common 2nd 
plur. imper. in 0, Br. au, has arisen from the older Hindi termination, Az, 
which we may, with Prof. Lassen, connect with the Sk. 2nd plur. imper. 
Atm. in dhvam; so that, e.g. the order of derivation would be, chaladhvam, 


i 


* The Prakrit sometimes, as bere, reduplicated the fut. termination through- 
ont. Hence, possibly, come the Jonger inflected forms in the Ramdyan. 


i i 


2. ee a, 
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chalahun, chaluhu, chalau, chalo. Or it may be connected like the Znd plur., 
pres. with the Prakrit termination dham The 3rd sing. forms in e, a, 
etc., as also tke lst and 3rd plur. in en, etc., have, I suspect, arisen from a 
Prakritic confusion of the imperative terminations with those cf the present. 
The following table will illustrate the derivation of this tense. 


IMPERATIVE. 
SANSKRIT. PRAKRIT. Hinnf voRMs. 

Hi | l. chalanz. chalanu, chalawn, chalin. 
3 | S. aha chalasu, chalahi. oe chalahu. 
o a one chala. chalu, chala, chale, etc. 
“2 | 3. chalatu. chaludu, chaldu. chulu, chaule, etc. 
= | 1. chaldma. chalamo, etc. chalen, etc. 
| | 2. chalaia. chalaha, chala- oo chalar. 
= alo, 
Ay (dha. 

13. chalantu. chalantu. chalen, ete. 


462, The Respectful forms of the Imperative are to be explained by the 
above-mentioned Prakrit custom of inserting jja before the verbal termina- 
tions.* The following comparisons will illustrate the derivation :—Prak. 2nd 
plur. imp. (alternative form), chalijjadham (or chalijjidkam), Old H. chaliyuahu, 
Mar. etc., chalijyo or chuljo, H.H. chaliyo. Or ayain, 2nd plur. Prak. chali- 
joha, (chalijjaa), Br. chalijjat or chaltje, (for chalijjayu), H. H. chaliye. 

463. (1) As the remaining tenses in most of the dialects are formed by 
means of the auxiliary substantive verb, we may here briefly indicate the origin 
of the forms of this verb. ‘Those forms of the present which contain h, are 
to be connected with the Sk. asm, Prak. umhi, etc. The forms in chh, as, e.g., 
M. chhawn, chhat, etc., are to be connected with the root achchh, which was 
substituted in Saurasenic Prakrit for Sk. as, ‘tobe’.f This root was conjugat- 
ed like all Prakrit verbs; thus, Sing., 1, achchhdini, 2, 8, achchhdi, 3rd plur. 
acichhunti, etc. It is of course possible that some or all of the h-forms may 
have been derived from those in chha, but the former theory seems the more 
probable. It is noticeable that Vararuchi (III, 1,) omits chh from the list of 
aspirates changeable to A. 

(2) Of the various forms of the past tense, thd, the Br. tho stands, probably, 
for the Sk. sthitah, from the root sthd, ‘to stand’, which in Sanskrit was already 


* On this topic, Lassen’s remark is worthy of note. He says,—‘“‘Conjicio... 
arctius limitatam fuisse regulam ab aliis, et relatum esse incrementuin potissimun 
ad formas, quae potentiali et precativo Sanscr. respondeant.” Inst. Inng. Prac., 
§ 124, Vid. Var. Praék. Prak, XII, 19, 20; Lass. Inst, Ling. Prac. p. 346, 
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used in the sense of simple existence. The intermediate Garhwali form, tha- 
yo,* seems to prove that tid cannot have arisen, as Mr. Beames has suggested, 
from the Sk. bhitah. With this latter, however, I would certainly connect the 
other Braj form, huto, and the K. hato. The Kumaoni chhiyo is, of course, the 
past participle of the Prakrit root, achchha, (for achchhio or achchhiao).t¢ The 
verb hond, iu all its variations, is derived from the Sk. bhu. 

464, The formation of the Marwari Present, by adding the present of the 
' substantive verb to a form which, as has been above shewn, was itself a true pre- 
sent, is to be explained by the ambiguity which had come to attach to that tense. 
As it was often used as a cont. fut., and therefore did not, per se, any longer 
denote present time, Marwari solved the difficulty by adding again, as of old, 
but in a modern form, the present of the substantive verb. Most other dia- 
lects met the case by dropping the old present as such, and forming a new 
present with the imperfect participle. 

465. The limits assigned to this section preclude more than a mere refecr- 
ence to most of the remaining verbal forms. 


(1) The perf. in ew, common in the Rdmdyan, is to be referred to the Sk. | 


past act. part. in ¢avat, nom. masc. sing., tavdn, Pr. avanto. Thus the Sk. chalit- 
vdn, became in Prakrit, chaliavanto, chaliau, H. chaleu. 

(2) Both the act. and pass. Sk. past participles, were used as perfect tenses 
in conjunction with the substantive verb, as. From this combination have 
arisen many of the inflected forms of these tenses; as, e.g., Br. chaleug, ‘I have 
walked’, for Sk. chalitvdnasmi. An analogous origin is to be sought for the 
various terminations which are affixed to the imperfect participle, in the Rd- 
mdyan to form a past contingent, and in Garhwali to form a present tense. 

466. (1) The Sk. causal affix, aya, became in Prakrit, e. This e was some- 
times added directly to the root, but very commonly, p, which in Sanskrit was 
added only to certain roots ending in vowels, in Prakrit was added, with 4 pre- 
fixed, to many other roots before the causal termination. ‘This p, again, was 
early changed to b or v, so that, e.g.. for the Sk. causal base, kdraya, from kri, 
Prakrit exhibits not only kdre but kardve (for kardpe), whence, in succession, 
the causal bases, Br. kardva, G. karau, H. H. kard. The o, which occurs in 
two or three H. H. verbs, as, e.7., bhigond, is a contraction of dva. 

a. A few Sk. causals, as, e.g., pd, ‘to preserve’, inserted a cuphonic J, instead 
of p, before the causal affix, making pdlaya (whence H. pidéilnd). This is the 
original of the J (in many dialects, 7) which is found in many Hind{ causals; 
as, e.g., piland, bithland, etc. 

(2) The regular form of the Sanskrit causal in aya, Prakrit, e, is preserved 
in Hindi in many causals of the 2nd form (§ 341, 2), where the causal affix, 


* This verb, thaviz, though defective in Hindi, is conjugated in full in 
Gujarati. Vid. Shapurji Edalji’s Grammar, pp. 72—81. f Var. Prék. Pra- 
kds., XII, 19, 20. 
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aya (e), having disappeared, Hindf retains only the ancient lengthening or gu- 
nating of the radical syllable. Thus, e.g., from the Sk. neuter base, sphat, ‘to 
burst’, (represented by H. phatnd,) comes the causal base, spkdtaya, (Pr. 
phdde ?) whence H. pharad. 

467. The Prakrit commonly formed the stem of the passive by adding iia 
to the root instead of the Sk. pass. affix, ya. (Var. Prdk. Prak. VII. 8, 9.) 
From this Prakrit formation has arisen the modern Marwarf passive in ¢jano, 
as, ¢.g., karijano, ‘to be done’. Similarly are to be explained the pres. pass. 
participles in yata found in the Rémdyan, (§345, a,) and certain passive forms 
in 7ye, as, sardhiye, ‘it is a for Sk. shlaghyate, etc. In all these, ijja has 
been softened to tya. 

a. Sometimes Prakrit assimilated the y of the Sk. pass. affix to the final 
consonant of the root, as, e.g., in dissai, for Sk. drisyate. (Var. Prék. Prak., 
VIII, 57, 58.) From this form of the passive are derived many Hindf verbs 
of a passive sense, as, ¢.g., sinchnd, ‘to be watered’, which is for sichchand, and 
is properly a passive derived from the Sanskrit root sich (sinch), of which the 
passive base is sichya, Pr. sichcha. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
Or DERIVATIVE AND COMPOUND WoRDSs. 


I. Of Derivatives. 


468. The general principles of the derivation of words in Hindf 
have been already treated in Chapter LIT. ; where also we have noted 
the forms under which pure Sanskrit words appear in Hindi. It will 
be our object, in this section, to indicate the most common affixes by 
which Tadbhava words of various classes are formed either from ori- 
ginal roots or from secondary formations. 

469. The following are the most common forms of Abstract Nouns:— 

(1) The roots of very many verbs are used as abstract nouns; as, 
wiz, (vb. arzat,) ‘a beating’; ata, (vb. @reat,) ‘speech’. A short 
vowel in the verb is often lengthened or gunated in these nouns; as, 
e.g., Qa, (vb. @etat,) ‘walk’, ‘behavior’; Wa, (vb. Trem) ‘harmony’. 

a, Here we must also place many words ending in Wa (MTG, ATS, 
or Wrat); as, Wata, ‘salvation’; wara, ‘adornment’, etc. 

Rem. 1. In many such words the final @ is identical with the q (Sk. @) which 


is the characteristic of the causal affix. Although this @ has disappeared from 
32 
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the High Hindi causals, it is retained in almost all the dialects; so that the 
original Hindi form of the causal root, ¢.g., of @eqrat, was not qay, but serey. 
Hence appears the propriety of placing such words as the above under this 
class. It should be remarked, however, that many words with this fina] labial 
express the abstract idea, not of the causal, but of its primitive. Such nouns 
will be explained below (3). 

Rem. 2. It must not be supposed that nouns of this class are derived from 
the infinitives with which they are connected. Both the infinitive and the 
noun are collateral formations from one primitive root. 

(2) #, (for Sk. 4, forming neuters in 4,) is added to verbal roots 
to form abstract nouns; as, Wea, (vb. Waat,) ‘walk’; aca, (vb. Axat,) 
‘dying’. 

a. Or wa may be added; as, SM, (vb. TSal,) ‘rising’; Mata, (vb. 
enrat,) ‘fastening’. 

(3) wr, (Sk. Wa or @Ta,") is added to primitive verbal roots to 
form abstract nouns; as, USTs, (vb. @SA,) ‘an ascent’. G, A, or WT, 
is sometimes written for the final 3. 

a. @T& is sometimes added instead of WTS, giving the same sense ; 
a8, UGTA — WSs. | 

(4) A large class of abstract nouns is formed with the affixes aa, 
ag, fa, and ez. These are often added to causal roots; as, from 
aatat, ‘to make’, @arad, ‘a fabrication’, also aaTaa; from a@armt, ‘to 
call’, aarwe, ‘calling’: and also to adjectives; as, from WSal, HATS, 
‘bitterness’; from Taal, TaHaTes, ‘greasiness’. 

a. Here also properly come a number of nouns in ATAat or Bet 
(for wraat or wraet); as, Hate or Herat, ‘a touchstone’; eeral, ‘deli- 
verance’; which come respectively from ®€al, ETA. 

Rem. All these formations are to be connected, like the foregoing, with the 
Sk. affix, dfu or alu. The labial which appears in many of these words really 
belongs, not to the termination, but to the causal base: h has apparently been 
inserted merely for euphony. 


(5) Very common is the affix &, (Sk. @) forming abstract nouns 
from other nouns and adjectives. Thus, from 8a, ‘high’, ware, 
‘height’; az, ‘bad’, aura, ‘badness’; diet, ‘a ball’, wtraré, ‘roundness’; 
weal, ‘a boy’, wemrs, ‘boyhood’. | 

a. When added to causal roots, & (for aTat, ) forms nouns denoting 
the price paid for the work denoted by the verb; as, from warm, ‘to 


* Sindhf preserves the consonant, hardening ¢, however, to ?¢, 


-_ 
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cause to wash’, were, ‘the price paid for washing’; Jateat, ‘to carry 
over’, BAe, ‘ferriage’; Bare, ‘price of carriage’, etc. 

(6) Other abstract nouns are formed by adding to adjectives and 
verbal roots the affix m1@; as, from aK, SATS, ‘cleverness’; from 
Siat, Sure, ‘cheating’. 

(7) Many Sanskrit fem. abstract nouns are formed with the affix 
Ta (sometimes fa); as, ata, ‘the mind’; ag, (@a+iA,) ‘intelligence’; 
Faria, ‘languor’. 

a. In Hindi Tadbhava nouns also, this suffix is added to verbal 
roots; but ¥ is either dropped or lengthened. Thus, ana, ‘price’, (vb. 
aqat, the radical a being lengthened) ; aaa, (for @ereant, TSTAAT 7) 
‘increase’, (vb. oat}; aot, ‘rise, (in price’,) (vb. @eat.) 

(8) Tatsama masc. abstracts are formed from nouns and adjectives, 
by the affix t@; as, from wax, ‘God’, uaa, ‘divinity’; We, ‘heavy’, 
‘venerable’, wara, ‘dignity’. 

a. This affix, through different Prakritic modifications, has become 
in Tadbhava words, @, WI, Wt or WaT; as, from at, ‘old’, @erat or 
aaraa, ‘old age’; wea, ‘a child’, @gajaa or, more rarely, ATaUaT, 
‘childhood’. Wis very rare; examples are, eataa, ‘maturity’; ae, 
‘senility’. at also, very rarely occurs; as, ayTa, ‘wantonness’. 

(9) A few abstracts are formed with #; as, SoM, ‘coolness’. 

(10) Many Sanskrit fem. abstracts are formed from adjectives with 
the affix aT; as, from #q, WaT, ‘courtesy’; from Wea, Wea, ‘man- 
hood’. Others are formed from roots with @1, and, rarely, AT; as, 
weat, ‘desire’; gaat, ‘thirst’. 

a. For €t, ar® is often substituted ; as, Batare, for yew, ‘beauty’. 

(11) Mase. abstract nouns are formed from Sanskrit roots or nomi-' 
nal bases, by adding €at (Sk. Waa) ; as, waraat, ‘lightness’; ATeat, 
‘greatness’. 

a. In Hindi, this termination has become @t; as, ¢.g., in Wat, 
‘height’; eat, ‘length’. | 

(12) Other Sanskrit abstracts (neut.) occur in Hindi, formed from 
nominal bases with the suffix @; as, e.g., T7184, ‘kingdom’; Sarea, ‘lord- 
ship’. But Hindi very commonly drops this @; as, e.g., in TTS. 

470. The following terminations are used to form nouns denoting 
Agency or Occupation. oe 

(1) aren (Sk. area), as thus used with inflected infinitives, has 
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already been noticed. It is also added to nouns to denote ‘occupation’; 
a8, TUAATAM, ‘a milkman’; and to verbal roots, as, Teare, ‘a guard’. 

a. But some words terminating in arent, have come directly from an 
old Sanskrit compound, as, ¢.g., Wate, ‘a cowherd’, Sk. atraveen. Dia- 
lectic variations of this affix are tet, are, etc. 

(2) @T<T or €1X, as used with verbs to form nouns of agency, bas also 
been already noticed. It is occasionally used with nouns; as in W- 
Wrct, ‘a water-carrier’. The penult is sometimes shortened; as, THER. 

(3) wre, (Sk. arcm,) and wx ort (Sk. atz,) are added to nouns to 
denote ‘occupation’; as, from Qrat, Starz, (Sk. yeanrs,) ‘a goldsmith’; 
from awe, arent, ‘a trader (in grain)’; gar, (Sk. gaere,) ‘a cook’. 

a. A few nouns of agency end in & or wat, (Sk. anfza); as, ware, 
(Sk. werrenttea,) ‘a worshipper’. 

6. Other nouns of agenoy are formed with #a and T&; as, wad, 
for wart; We~, ‘a robber’, etc. 

Rem. The explanation of these variations is perhaps to be found in the Prak. 
root @z, for Sk. Ri. wat would then stand for Pr. @T<q, and TS for Pr. HeR. 

(4) Sanskrit nouns of agenoy were also formed from roots with 
the affix wa. These are common in Hindi, as, waa, ‘a worshipper’; 
tern, ‘a protector’. 

a. WK is often corrupted to Wt, whence Hindi nouns of agency in 
WT; as, Wat, (for werm,) ‘a parcher’. 

b. In Prakrit, this wa often became We, whence the Hindi affix 
"ur, denoting ‘agency’; as, from waat, ‘to behold’, aterat, ‘a beholder’; 
from met, ‘a sheep’, wetcat, ‘a shepherd’. This Yat, again, became 
%, whence many Hindi nouns in &, denoting ‘occupation’; as, ¢.g., 
waaré, ‘a confoctioner’; ae¥, ‘a carpenter’. 

c. WH also became 3M, whence, again, nouns of agency in St or BUT; 
as, AEA, ‘a fisherman’. And wet becames, whence, finally, other nouns 
of agency in & ; as, @, ‘a sitter’; we, ‘a great eater’, ‘a glutton’. 

d, @at, (also ateat and @um,) also forms nouns of agency from 
verbal roots ; as, Taaut, ‘a keeper’; azar, ‘a beater’. A long vowel 
is shortened before the affix; as, faaat, ‘a taker’, from @at; waar, 
‘a singer’, from aM. 

(5) A few nouns of agency are formed with qt (for & ?); as, @TarEeT, 
from azarm, ‘a shepherd’. This is also added to nouns; as, Wal<Tet, 
‘a follower of Kabir’, at 
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(6) Two or three nouns of agency are formed from verbal roots 
with @t; as, @at, ‘a giver’; @at, ‘a taker’. 

Rem. This is possibly an oblique form of the infinitive in @t so that 
al, AAT, — AA Bl, AA A. 

(7) A few nouns of agency are formed with wm (Sk. wa); as, 
UirsH, ‘a swimmer’. 

(8) Very common are Sanskrit nouns of agency or relationship in 
AT; as, Met, ‘a doer’, Stat, ‘a giver’; Twat, ‘a father’. 

(9) Many Sanskrit nouns of agency are formed with the affix wa 
(wm). In Hindi, these are chiefly found in poetry, as the last mem- 
ber of compounds; as, Wa, ‘a sleeper’; quae, ‘a remover of sorrow’. 

(10) Finally, Sanskrit formed nouns of agency with @, after gun of 
the root. These are found in Hindi, but only as the last member of 
compounds; as, from the root y, W<,— ware, ‘a supporter’, in 
wring, ‘a mountain’, /it., ‘an earth-supporter’. 

471. Nouns denoting the Instrument are formed from verbal roots 

(1) With #, a, or 4, (Sk. wa, Pr. are, afra?); as, from tava, 
‘to blow’, Wiarat, ‘a bellows’; @erat, ‘to roll out’, @aa or Maat, ‘a 
rolling-pin’. Compare with this the postposition @, used with nouns. 

(2) Some nouns with an instrumental sense are formed by the 
affix wt (Sk. Wan ?); as, Gt, ‘a fence’, from Bt, ‘to surround’. 

472. (1) Possessive nouns are most commonly formed from other 
nouns with the affixes @rat or BI&T; as, ¢.g., Staaret, ‘one having 
teeth’; aagaren, ‘a draper’. are may be thus added to a series of 
words, all of which must then be inflected ; as, STE We ag are, ‘horses 
having collars and girths’, 7.e., ‘harnessed’. 

a. Here may be noted a large class of Persian nouns, formed with 
the suffix @1t (2nd root of .,i+l, ‘to have’,); as, wataarz, ‘a landhold- 
er’; Farate, ‘ventilated’, dif., ‘possessed of air’. 

(2) The termination are or wret, (Sk. ara, Pr. wrem,) is added 
to a few nouns to form possessives ; as, waleure, ‘one having a stick’; 
waret, ‘a mixture of other grain with barley (@1). 

Rem. Butin a few words expressive of place, wre stands for the Sk. 
wrera ; as, TyTM, ‘father-in-law’s house’. So also, perhaps, uTgara, 
‘a gong’, from uel, ‘a division of time’. | 

473. Diminutives are most commonly formed in Sanskrit (1) with 
the affix wa. This termination is similarly used in Hindi; thus, 
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from WTe, wrers, ‘a small drum’: or @t (fem.) is added ; as in GayaRT, 
‘a small animal’, from U%; or "al, as in wate, ‘a toy-cart’, from 
Wz; or Ht, as in SAM, ‘a small drum’. 

a. & being elided from such diminutives, @ was often inserted, 
whence a large class of Hindi diminutives (fem.) in Wat; as, from 
Tea, ‘a box’, fetaat, ‘a little box’, ‘a casket’; from wet, ‘a boil’, 
wigan, ‘a small sore’, ‘a pimple’. These diminutives often express 
‘affection’; as, @zZat, ‘little daughter’, from @at. 

6. "ut, again, very often became €; whence a large number of 
diminutives ending in %, as, ¢.g., art, ‘a carriage’; Zraa, ‘a small 
basket’, etc., ete. 

c. In the east, especially, @ being elided, @ was inserted instead of 
a, whence another class of diminutives in @t; as, ¢.g., from UX, UTaT, ‘a 
hamlet’; argat, ‘a small horse’, often used by way of depreciation. @is 
often softened to 3, whence diminutives in SW; as, aout, ‘a little son’. 

(2) Sanskrit also formed diminutives in t, whence have come (a) 
Hindi diminutives in %; as, Taact, ‘a butterfly’; and (b) in et; as, 
Tamst, ‘a wafer’; uentat, ‘a small bedstead’; and, still more common, 
(c) others in @t and at; as, faaat and femen, for Taatt and Tamer ; 
werent, ‘a little bell’, from wet. For @ (%) ¥@ and 3a seem to have 
been added ; as, ¢.9., in Weta, ‘a small bed’; Ata, ‘a peachick’, ete. 

(3) A very few diminutives are formed with at; as, from wa, ‘a 
goblin’, Haat, ‘a sprite’; from Aemt, ‘a large earthen jar’, Heat. 

474, @, and also tt, St and at, (Sk. %), with their fem. forms, at, 
at, $t and at are often added to nouns to form derivatives expressive 
of various relations difficult to classify. Sometimes the consonant of 
the affix is preceded by @ or 3, which is combined with the final vowel 
of the primitive according to the rules of sandhi. Examples are, from 
agt, ‘earth’, Azar, ‘an earthen jar’, dim. azatl; from ery, ‘hand’, 
gue, ‘a pilferer’; eat, ‘the palm of the hand’, eure, ‘a hammer’, 
dim. efret; ew, ‘a handle’; ewten, ‘a plough-handle’. 

a. Wand &, (for WR, BH,) are similarly added ; as, again, from "rw, 
gut, ‘a handle’, wut, ‘a horse-brush’. 

475. Nouns expressing Nativity or Relationship are formed from 
other nouns with the affix @ (Sk. @a, "a). Examples are, argaret; 
‘a native of Mérwér’; anal, ‘a follower of Kadi,’. 

476, Hindi Adjectives are derived as follows :— 
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(1) Many adjectives were formed in Sanskrit with the affixes ma, 
"a, or 3H. Before these affixes, medial a or a final radical vowel was 
vriddhied, and any other vowel changed to its gun. Examples are ;— 
atatize, ‘worldly’, from wer, ‘the world’; avam, ‘inflammatory’, from 
au, ‘heat’. | 

a. In Prakrit, @ was dropped from these forms, whence, @ being in- 
serted, Hindi adjectives in €aqt ; as, qrerat, ‘milky’, from qu. But more 
commonly sandhi took place ; whence, from Ma came the Hindi adj. ° 
termination, 1; as, from aa, ‘dirt’, Aen, ‘dirty’; from Hon, for Ay, 
Hrat, ‘fat’, ete. Similarly, from wa has often come the termination @; 
thus, from wre, ‘a burden’, ara, ‘heavy’; &a, ‘wool’, oat, ‘woolly’. 3a 
also became &, as in a few modern adjectives, e.g., &a, ‘sloping’. 

(2) Many Sanskrit adjectives were formed with the terminations 
@, Wa, CA, TH; I, WT, WT, Bz. All of these, perhaps, have been 
preserved in Hindi. Examples are ;—from qu, Fue, ‘milky’; from 
qat, zara or ware, ‘merciful’; from ata, aaa or aaa, ‘toothed’; 
from a, area, ‘loaded’; from ara, ‘work’, WAT, ‘industrious’; 
from ara, trate, ‘pointed’; from T&, ‘juice’, Tate, ‘juicy’. Adjectives 
in < (¥z) are less common, but examples occur ; as, €¥t, ‘cruel’, from 
a, ‘a bite’s 7wy, ‘milky’, from yu. And through the change of % 
to 8 come a very few adjectives in €; as, WATS, ‘merry’, (3+ 8z,) 
from the root of ¥aat, ‘to laugh’. | 

(3) A few adjectives or nouns occur, which are formed with the 
Sanskrit suffix ¥a; as, aa, (4+ #a,) from 47, ‘seditious’; aaa, /¢., 
‘having a spear’, ‘a spearman’, from @@t. 

(4) The following suffixes are also occasionally used to form ad- 
jectives ; ciz., & (added as initial); as, Sar®, ‘turbulent’; "a; as, 
qrewa, ‘corpulent’: and 81; as, Huet, ‘tremulous’. . 

(5) Many Tatsama adjectives denoting ‘possession’, are formed 
with € (Sk. Wa); as, wat, ‘wealthy’, (Sk. wid.) from wa, ‘wealth’; and 
also with ara or aa (Sk. @@); as, from wa, waart; ‘wealthy’; from 
aa, aaara, ‘strong’; from Fut, Furaea, ‘merciful’, etc. 

(6) Many Sanskrit participles, especially those in @ and ata (aa), 
are used as adjectives in Hindi; as, e.g., mifaa, ‘angry’, (from Re) ; 
anima, ‘beautiful’, (from ya). 

(7) The Sanskrit affix aa, = Engl._—‘ful’; is also often added in Hin- 
di to Tatsama nouns; as, ZatTaa, ‘merciful’; qrearnaa, ‘fiery’. 
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(8) Very rarely Tatsama adjectives are found in Hindi, formed with 
the Sk. affix @a, expressing ‘similitude’; as, Tatwera, ‘like the moon’. 

(9) A very few adjectives occur, formed with the Sk. desiderative 
affix, 4; the chief example is farat, ‘thirsty’, for Sk. famfea:, perf. 
pass. desider. part. from the root ut, ‘to drink’, 

477. A very large number of Onomatopoetic words occur in Hindi, 
whose derivation is to be traced to an attempt to imitate or suggest 
a sound or action by the voice. These often have a reduplicated 
form. Such, ¢.g., are Meee, ‘a knocking’; wee, ‘a jingling’; UeTaSt 
‘a rattle’; eran, ‘a tinkling girdle’; aargara, ‘to whistle’, etc., ete. 


II. Of Compound words. 


478. Hindi admits of the greatest freedom in the use of compound 
words, the length and complexity of which form a distinguishing fea- 
ture of Hindi as compared with Urdi. Urda, indeed from the side 
of the Arabic, does not admit of composition of words, and even in its 
Persian element if cannot compare in this respect with Hindi. 

a. Long and complex compounds are for the most part confined to poetry ; 
but short compounds are freely admissible in prose and in conversation. Many 
idioms, moreover, which cannot be strictly termed compound words, can only 
be explicated on the principles which regulate the formation of compounds. 
Thorough familiarity with these principles is absolutely essential to the under- 
standing of Hindi poetry. The constant omission of the postpositions, which 
otherwise seems quite arbitrary, upon these principles commonly admits of a 
simple explanation, and the relations of such groups of words are at once 
easily determined. 


479, The various compounds admissible in Hind{, are the same as 
those which we meet in Sanskrit, and therefore may be classified in 
the same manner. And we cannot do better in treating this subject, 
than adopt, for the most part, the classification of Prof. Williams, 
as given in his Sanskrit Grammar, which will be found much more 
clear and easy of comprehension than that of the Indian grammarians. 
We have then five general classes of Compounds; Ist, Dependent 


Compounds, in which the relation of the several words is that which 
is expressed by the cases of a noun: 2nd, Copulatives, in which the 
relation of the elements is that expressed by a copulative conjunction : 
3rd, Descriptives, in which an adjective is united with a substantive : 
4th, Numerals, in which the first element is a numeral: 5th, Adverbials, 
in which the first element is an adverb. 
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480. Dependent Compounds are of six varieties, corresponding to 
the six cases of nouns by which dependence is expressed. 

(1) Accusatively dependent Compounds are very common; the se- 

cond member is a verbal root or noun of agency, to which the first 
member stands 1n the relation of an accusative case. 
The following are examples of Tadbhavas: Taeregt, lit., ‘oil-licker’, 
‘a cockroach’; @Swaret (&rS+ ret), ‘wood-borer’, ‘a woodpecker’; 
Tagtarz, ‘a fowler’; WaRATATE, ‘butter-stealer’ (an epithet of Arishia). 
Similar Tatsamas are ;— rant, ‘world-savior’; Taam, ‘merit-discern- 
er’; WMaaarar, ‘life-giver’; utaaaraa, ‘purifier of the guilty’; artearz, 
‘ery for mercy’; HaTet, (AAS+ Sz, § 51,) ‘heart-ravishing’. 

a. In many such compounds, the verbal root consists of a single 
letter or compound letter; as, e.g., a, (Sk. at, ‘to protect,’) in HG, lit., 
‘earth-protector’, ‘a king’; or @, (Sk. @f, ‘to give’,) in yeaa, ‘pleasure 
giving’; or @, (Sk. WT, ‘to know’,) as in Sead, ‘all-knowing’, ete. 

6. Compounds in which aa, ‘gone’, is the last member, belong to 
this class ; but wa often appears to have lost its specific meaning, 
and implies mere connexion or proximity, without any suggestion of 
motion, as in the following from the Rémdyan : gearara area, ‘water 
in the divine river’; #taera gM, ‘a flower lying in the hand’. 

c. The accusative member is occasionally last in the compound ; 
as, Haaaua, ‘destroyer of Mayan’. 

— (2) Datively dependent Compounds are those in which the first word 
of the two is equivalent to a dative case. These are rare; a common 
illustration is, Waanra, /it., ‘having come for refuge’, ‘a refugee’. 

(3) Instrumentally dependent Compounds are those in which the 
first stands to the second in the relation of the case of the agent. The 
last member of these compounds is always a Sanskrit perf. pass. par- 
ticiple. They are comparatively rare, and are all Tatsamas. Most 
common are those in which 9€, (perf. pass. part. of Sk. Ri, ‘to do’,) is 
the second member; these are chiefly used in the titles of books: as, 
qealaraqga warag, ‘the Ramdyan by Tulst Das’. 

(4) Ablatively dependent Compounds are those in which the first 
word is related to the second as an ab/ative case. Examples are, of 
Tadbhavas;—aararat, ‘banishment’; of Tatsamas ;—aAteataa, ‘born 
of ignorance’; Tasted, ‘inlaid with jewels’; age, ‘void of wisdom’; 
tractaa, ‘composed of the five ee elements): 
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Rem. It should be observed that many of the functions of the Sanskrit 
instrumental case are in Hindi assumed by the ablative; so that many com- 
pounds which in Sanskrit would be classed as wistrumentally dependent must 
be reckoned ablatively dependent in Hindi. 


(5) Genitirely dependent Compounds are those in which the relation 
of the first member to the second is that of a genitire case. These 
are exceedingly common, both in poetry and in prose. As in other 
Tadbhava compounds, a long vowel in the first member is commonly 
shortened, and the laws of sandhi are neglected. Examples are, of 
Tadbhava compounds ;— weauta, (are + uta,) ‘a millionaire’, Uit., 
Sowner of a lakh’; ure, (atat + aR.) ‘a water-mill’; Weare, ‘a 
stable (for horses)’; of Tatsamas -—saate, ‘Lord of the world’; 
waraen, ‘water-fowl’; area, /it., ‘a wood-woman’, é.e., ‘a puppet’; 
traaat, ‘the story of Ram’. 

a. W8, in the second place in these compounds, may often be ren- 
dered, ‘because of’; as, wate, ‘because of fear’; GETY, ‘because of 
affection’. 

b. These compounds are especially common in titles of persons ; as, 
uraraant, ‘Incarnation of virtue’; ratara, ‘lord of the milk-maids’: 
and also in proper names; as, Taare, /it., ‘feet of Lddm’; ZaleTa, /it., 
‘servant of the goddess’: also in the titles of books; as, DANII, 
‘Ocean of love’; WaTaaTS, ‘sport of Bra’, etc., ete. | 

e. Under this head come many idiomatic combinations in which a 
numeral is the last member; as, @taantte, /t., ‘a death-/v0r’, ‘a crore 
of deaths’; arawaa, ‘the three penances’; ataea, ‘a thousand men’. 
Similarly is qtaereta to be explained in the compound, HTrawaR Bra, 
‘the beauty of countless Mdm Dees’. 

d, WS or WS (TK) occurs as the last member in many such com- 
pounds, denoting ‘eminence’ or ‘superiority’; as, ¢g., AiaTs, ‘the 
prince of sages’; atzuara, ‘the chief of sacred places’; ajqrs, ‘the 
prince of the seasons’, #.¢., ‘the Indian autumn’. 

e. In these compounds an adjective occasionally occupies the last 
place ; especially, ata (Sta), ‘worthy’, ‘fit’; as, sareaana, ‘marriage- 
able’. 

(6) Locatively dependent Compounds are those in which the relation 
of the first word to the second is that of a Jocatire case ; as, agag, lit, 
‘horse-mounted’, ‘a horseman’; eenrarat, ‘dweller in heaven’; Warez 
tama, ‘immersed in joy’; wyatt, ‘bow in hand’, Here we may note 


~ 
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especially a large number of compounds in which &, ‘born’, is the 
second member; as, Waa, /it., ‘the water-born’, ‘the lotus’; za, 
‘the twice-born’, é.c., ‘a Brahman’; also others with @<; as, Tawar, 
lit., ‘night-walker’, ‘a demon’; Weaat, ‘aquatic animals’; and a few 
with Wf, ‘going’; as, wt (Aw: +7), ‘moving in the atmosphere’, ‘a 
bird’. 

481. Occasionally the first member of Dependent Compounds is in 
the plural ; as, weMATea, ‘love to worshippers’; atraerg, ‘friend of the 
afflicted’. 

482. Copulatire Compounds include all compounds the relation 
between whose members might be expressed by a copulative conjunc- 
tion. Under this general class we may notice, especially, 

(L) Complementary Coputatire Compounds, in which the one mem- 
ber may be regarded ag complementing or supplementing the other. 
These are the most common. Examples are ;— Arata, ‘parents’; 
wMqaa, ‘food and drink’; /f., grain-water’; TarTys, ‘Rim and (his) 
younger brother, é.¢c., Lakshman, lit., Rdm— after-born’. 

«. Words of opposite meaning are often thus coupled; as, Saal 
asat, ‘loss and gain’; @trat (@t+ War), Uit., ‘moveable-immoveable’, 
é.¢., ‘animate and inanimate’. 

b. Under this head also comes the common colloquial idiom in 
which a word is repeated, either with its initial letter omitted or an- 
other substituted, or with a different medial vowel, to denote indefi- 
nitely the remainder of a class. The repeated word gives a sense 
exactly equivalent to the Sanskrit Weare, or ‘ef cetera’. TExamples 
arc;—€z zz, ‘tents, ete.’, i.¢., ‘tents with all their appurtenances’; are 
wig. ‘horses, etc.’, as, ¢.g., ‘mules, donkeys, etc’.; Ta ar, ‘hos, eto’. 

(2) Reciprocal Copulatice Compounds are those in which two words 
of similar or identical meaning, are grouped together with a recipro- 
ca/ force. Often the second word is merely the feminine form of the 
first. Examples arc;— mat wat, ‘altercation’; @rat arat, ‘mutual 
beating’. Sometimes the two nembers of the compound differ in a 
radical letter only; as, W8T@ Weta, ‘neighbourhood’; weed avwea, 
‘facing one another”, 

(3) Many other combinations occur which must be reckoned as 
copulative compounds ; but the second word seenis to be added miere- 
ly fur the jingle, and adds nothing to the first. The sume varieties 
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of formation occur in these as have been mentioned under (1) and (2). 
Examples are ;— ett tart. ‘well (and) sound’; Zret Z1&, ‘groping’; 
mlay wat, ‘whispering’; @ra We, ‘search’; era waa, ‘walk’, ‘bcha- 
viour; WS urs, ‘inquiry’. 

483. Observe that not only the postpositions, but the substantive 
inflection, is added only to the last member of a copulative compound; 
as, Wa Rat at, ‘to ghosts and goblins’; @ammaatate, ‘to Lakshman, 
Ram and Sitd. Similar is the relation of the first two nouns in the 
following phrase from the Prem Sdgar: Wa aa Umnet &e Taare Taare 
....38 @lea, ‘all began, tying turbans and waistbands together, to 
pull at it’; so also in the Ridmdyan; etemtaaate ware, ‘he praises 
obstinacy and stupidity’. 

a. In the same way various suffixes, as @Tett, AG, etc., are sometimes 
attached to the last of a number of nouns, which are then to be re- 
garded as forming a copulative compound; as, ag ata wa at un ew 
wt ata, ‘that three-headed, nine-footed, six-handed creature’; Taat- 
WaHAY BA BN BWA, ‘regarding the whole world as pervaded by Sitd 
nd Raw; Wearrararaae Trea aire BATT, ‘the creator (has) made 
the world to consist (both of) the animate (and) the inanimate, (of) 
virtue (and) of vice’. 

484. Descriptive Compounds are those in which an adjective or a 
word used adjectively, is compounded with a substantive. In these 
the one member of the compound is predicated of the other. Exam- 
ples are ;—aeaataad (We + AAA), ‘courteous’; HaAweT, ‘ear-split’, ‘an 
ascetic with split ears’, Here come all compounds in which @er, 
(for Awa, ‘great’,) occupies the first place; as, Aeramd, ‘great sin’; 
were, ‘great king’. Other illustrations are ;— qeaaa, (‘having) 
little strength’; waist. (Uat+esax), ‘the supreme God’; Auras, 
‘the middle world’, 7.e., ‘the earth’; SENS, ‘of much value’, ‘precious’. 

a. Under this head fall compounds, common in poetry, in which 
aq or au, ‘excellent’, follows a substantive as the second member of 
the compound ; as, aired, ‘noble sage’; eataz, ‘excellent woman’. 
The qualifying member also takes the second place in Aaaata, ‘mind 
defiled’, ‘unholy’; and regularly in compounds implying comparison ; 
as, Btrsecara, ‘dark as the lotus flower’. 

b. Sometimes an inseparable prefix takes the place of the adjective; 
especially, @, (also &, 1, ®F or WA,) ‘bad’; as in Haaat, ‘a bad 
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dream’; atua, ‘a bad son’; also g (Greek, ev), ‘well’, ‘good’; as in: 
waa, ‘good society’; also ¥&, (gu. ¥4), (Greek, dus), ‘bad’; as, zaam, 
‘abuse’; agri, ‘crime’; TK, /it., ‘difficult to cross’. ¥@ has sometimes 
an intensive force; aa in Bary, ‘a great distance’. . 

Rem. Regularly, these prefixes can only be joined with Sanskrit 
words ; but in poetry this rule is not always observed. Thus we 
have in the Rémdyan, Farea, ‘the good master’, and even, Fair avTe, 
‘the noble four brothers’. I bave also noted, in poetry, Tata, 
(q+ <Tem,) ‘well-opening’. 

c. A noun may supply the place of the adjective; as, trea, /it., 
‘the king-goose’, the flamingo’. So explain such idioms as the 
following ;—aratrgat Al UTER ATA WaT, ‘a king of Mathurd named 
Ahuk’; where @vg& ATA is a descriptive compound, in which the 
proper name, Wry, takes the place of the adjective. These might 
be termed a@ppositional compounds. 

d. Similar is the use of wWrTz as the second member of compounds; 
asin Were, lit., ‘Brahmd, the beginning’; i.e., ‘Brahmdé and the other 
gods, beginning with Brehmd’; watts wea, ‘nectar and other kinds 
of food’. 

e. Sometimes a Sanskrit and a Persian word meaning the same 
thing are coupled together, as in aa aaa, ‘the body’. 

485. Numeral Compounds are those in which the first member is 
a numeral ; as, Prara,‘the three worlds’; aedTe, ‘thousand-mouthed’; 
eqeru, ‘a place where four roads meet’; Weanta, ‘the five vital airs’; 
wrad, ‘a century’. 

486. Adverbial Compounds are those in which the first member is 
an inseparable adverb or preposition ; as, e.g., compounds witb Wart: 
as, Wuttarad, ‘according to rule’; @aTeR, (TUT+ 3H), ‘as spoken’, ‘true’: 
compounds with Uz, abbreviated to @; as, Berar, ‘with commentary’; 
ara, ‘with (his) younger brother’; and many others: as, ntatza, ‘every 
day’; wraga, ‘a superintendent’. 

a. Here also may be noted compounds with the negative prefix, 
wa (Greek, a/pha privative). In pure Sanskrit words, Wa becomes W 
before consonants, but in Hindi words of modern formation, Wa is 
used before both vowels and consonants. Examples are, of Sanskrit 
words ;— Sta (Wt + Wa,) ‘without end’; maa, (WA + Ta, ) ‘unlovable’; 
warty, Jit., not-God’, ic., ‘created existence’; Waa, (HA+2u, Sk. fut. 
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pass. part..) ‘not to be given’. Modern Hind{ compounds are ;—#raTa, 
(a+ ar.) ‘unknown’; wAnaa, ‘uncounted’; ware, ‘ill-fortune’; 
mawa, Vit, ‘not so’, ‘other-like’. It is even compounded with a perf. 
part. ; as in @awag, in the following: Gur 7a wag Taerat, ‘the 
king awaked ere it was morning’; /if., ‘mourning not having been’. 
(Ram, B.) 

b. Under this head also include axeug, ‘mutual’, from aa, ‘other’, 
reduplicated with a euphonie @. 

487. Many of the above compounds are adjectives, and yield no 
complete sense in themselves. Many others, although substantives, 
may also be used in an adjective sense ; in which case the adjective ter- 
mination t, is often added; as, quest, ‘razelle-eyed’; Tamaat, ‘having 
a voice like the cuckoo’. But this t is often omitted, and the com- 
pound is used in its original form ; as, Aware, ‘cloud-colored’; area, 
‘having the form of a man’. 

Rem. These compounds used thus adjectively are constantly met with in 
poetry, as the predicates of an implied relative clause; of which the copula, 
usually, and almost always the relative also, is unexpressed. Examples of 
this construction will be found on alinost every page of the Rdmdyan. 

a. The word €@, ‘form’, at the end of compounds, often has the 
sense of ‘of’, ‘consisting of’; as. ATZeut Bnrez, ‘sea of error’. But some- 
times it may be rendered literally ; as, ateuete, “Hari in the form 
of man’. 

488. Anomalous compounds are formed with ara and War; as, Wa 
ara, ‘mere bone’; @NtTeAT, ‘another country’. wa or Wah is added to 
nouus to form compounds denoting ‘manner’; as, aiguan waa, ‘words 
with wisdom’; weuaa, ‘loving’, ‘kindly’. 

489, Compound words are themselves often compounded with other 
words or with other compounds, thus forming Comp/er Compounds. 
Examples are ;—aeteatem, ‘food of six flavors’; a descriptive, involv- 
ing anumeral compound; mTAUAATa, ‘dwellers in air, on earth, and 
in water’; a locative compound, involving a copulative of three niem- 
bers ; WTARTATE, (it., ‘sunbeams-water’, /.c., ‘the mirage’; AAT, 
(ATAT + AMT + UX), ‘bearing various weapons’; an ace. dep. comp., 
used descriptively, in which the acc. member, arama, is itself a 
descriptive compound. In the Prem Sdgar, we have the anomalous 
quasi compound, te Bt Faravedt, for aretarareut. 
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a. In the Rémdyan and other poetry, we find complex compounds 
of great length; as, WAT ATHTAAETA, ‘cleanser of the filth from 
the beautiful mirror of the human soul’; an accusatively dependent, 
involving four genitively dependents and a descriptive; wazaaaa 
wetgarad, ‘having (their) nails and teeth, rocks and great trees as 
weapons. 


Rem. Such long compounds are often explicable by beginning with the 


last member, and proceeding regularly to the first. ‘They are in imitation of 
Sanskrit idiom and are not admissible in prose, where the postpositions are 
commonly preferred even for short phrases, Still, in prose, compounds of 
simple form are preferred, when the two ideas are conceived of as one com- 
pound whole; as, RIA, ‘worshipper of the Lord’; quTez@ wt RUT, ‘the 
story of the rape of Usha; Toast, ‘one who hus subdued the senses’. | 

490. As remarked §180(5) the laws of sundhi are always neglected in all 
Tadbhava compounds, and very often, in compounds formed with Tatsamas also. 
Thus, e.7., we find, SILESTT, ‘the will of Jfarv’, for Siteat ; Teagua, ‘hail- 
stones’, for Tzarua ; WAAL, ‘distracted with fear’, for WATT, ewc., etc. 

491. In poetry, the parts of compounds are often inverted ; as, ¢.7., 
TAA, (it., Joined with judgment’, z.c., ‘discreet’, for SA. TAaRTT ; 
giaata, ‘deprived of the jewel’, for Atagta; Aeaaua, ‘destroyer of 
Muyaw, for wavaza; Tzanta, ‘every day’, for utatza; Tarataaa, 
‘deprived of judgment’. 

492, Before leaving this subject it is important to observe that a 
large number of Sauskrit words used in Hindi, are compounds formed 
with various prepositions. 

The following list contains the most important :— 

(1) @ra, ‘beyond’; as in meaed, lit., ‘beyond end’, ‘intinite’. 

(2) ATE, ‘above’, ‘over’; as in wanIAUTa, ‘a ruler’. 

>) a. ‘after’; as in UIa, lit., ‘after-vorn’, ‘younger’; also with nouns, as 
In Waa, ‘daily’. 

(4) Sfraqe, ‘within’; as in aeq-atay, ‘the internal sense’, ‘the heart’. 

(5) aqq, ‘away’,—usnally implies detraction ; as in waara, ‘blame’, 

(6) Ta, ‘to’, ‘towards’; as in WMA, ‘desired’, ‘chosen’. 

(7) Ma, ‘down’,—- often implics disparagement; as, Waqrg, ‘bathing’, 
Ware (also AIA, ) the opposite of Ta, ‘vice’, ‘demerit’. 

(5) @yt, ‘to’, ‘towards’; as in WISH, ‘as mirror’. With the derivatives of 
Wa, (and also gt and ¥,) ‘to go’, MT reverses their meaning; as in Swe, 


‘coming’, contrasted with jaa, ‘going’; so in the verb @TAT, ‘to come’, from 
("T+ %). 
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(9) Bz, (3a. oa, etc.,) ‘up’; as in SeUy. ‘born’; Syte, ‘pronunciation’; so 
also in goat (Sk. a+ eM) lit, ‘to stand up’, ‘to rise’. 

(10) ga, ‘to’, ‘down’, ‘under’; as in Burewa, ‘prepared’, lit, ‘stood under’. 
It often gives a depreciative sense; as in YWETS, ‘ridicule’, from Sq, ‘to laugh’. 

(11) Ta, ‘down’, (in contrast with va,) as in Tara, ‘the conclusion (in 
Logic)’; Taye, ‘subduing’. 

(12) Tax (Taz, Ta, etc.,) ‘out’, commonly has the effect of a negative; as in 
THOR, ‘without blame’; Taaig, ‘without fault’. 

(13) uUlz, ‘around’; as in QTC@TwR, ‘uu attendant’, lit., ‘a walker around’. It 
often has merely an intensive force; as in UTILS, ‘completely filled’. 

(14) ¥, ‘before’,—hence often indicates superivrity ; thus, wat, ‘chief’; pany 
‘effort’, etc. Often its force is scarcely appreciable; as iu HTg (A+ ag), 
‘obtained’. 

(15) na, ‘against’, ‘towards’, ‘back again’; as in nrearat, ‘a respondent’; 
Draw, ‘recompense’. 

(16) Ta, ‘apart’, often denotes ‘negation’, ‘separation’, ‘distinction’, etc; as 
in Fauna, ‘separation’; Taag, ‘discrimination’; ayy (a+), ‘profitless’, ‘vain’. 

(17) wa, ‘with’, (opposed to Ta); as in San, ‘conjunction’; yyTa, ‘fight- 
ing’, ‘war’, But often its force is imperceptible. 

a. Two or three Persian and Arabic inseparable prepositions and other words 
are also compounded with nouns in Hindi. Most common are the negative par- 


ticles @ and RE ( yee); 28 In Gara, ‘without work’; Hx Eltaz, ‘not present’, 


CHAPTER X. 


ADVERBS, PREPOSITIONS, CONJUNCTIONS 
AND INTERJECTIONS. 


I. Adverbs. 


493. The tables on the next two pages exhibit a serics of 
adverbs formed from the five pronominal elements noted 
at p. 109. 


494, (1) Of the temporal adverbs, all which contain a labial vowel or conso- 
nant, have arisen from the combination of the Sanskrit noun, veld (H. ber), 
‘time’, with one of the pronominal clements. The forms containing d, are con- 
nected with the Sanskrit series formed with the suffix dd, as given in the table. 
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TABLE XVIII: PRONOMINAL ADVERBS. 


See 


Prox. Dem.|Rem. Demonst.| Relative. | Correlative.| Interrog. 


W,¥.8,5,u.. 3, %, WT, a | G, TH, (a). | a, an, Ta. 


PROoNOM. 
Bask 


H.H| wa, ‘now’.| Wanting. | wa. ‘when’.| aa, ‘then’. | aa, ‘when’. 
B. | wa, wa* “ Wa, At, we.| aa, a, az. | wa, we. 


= M. " Wa. ; | HS, Be ,wat.| Relat. used. Te Bet. 
Slye. | ,, - . wz.aat wat 4, , amy rat are 
Bh. | Vax $5 at, AAT Har 
Sk. | Wanting a Wat. eat at 


a a, . Py ee ee 


H.H| wei, ‘here’.| aet, ‘there’. |wet, ‘where’.| aat, ‘there’. arst, ‘where’. 


£440.80. | 3a. ‘ m 
B. aul, ai. Sat, at.t Tata. Tad. Tare, eB 


UW. va 38, dst,ae. wa, wat. | Relat. used. iss == 


(aa, aalae,ael.|(ae, wet. me. Het. 
me lane. aret. aa aret. Sere are. | 
| 


O.P.| eet, tat. | vet, aet. etna ag sin ae. 


Z ear ai, arear 
2 | Av. reat aut get artesat, aTTSUA. Rsui Asaa, Area, aloua.|Hrout wre 


Bh. | Parwars. | wot, ats. | Sat, Aare. | Ast, Aare. | Rat, Hare. 
T. |weatwéoa. agat, ares) ,, Sara.) | aeara| ,, waste. 


Bin.| ea,utuTH. || Ta, at, arst. a sut, Fore rat rat anda ae 


a [west [ett [artes | at ve | 
| 


Aa. 


~ 


Sk. | W4A.2Z.4q Wanting. | W. AA. 
* Also, in the Saharanpur district. ata. + Kumdonf completes tae series after 
the same analogy, thus; @f, at, ait. { Bhojpurt uses the same series, only omitting 
the first nasal. || The @in this series is very peculiar, but my Pundit insists upon 
it. 4 In Hindi, az, alsyv, occurs, but is probably connected rather with wef, etc. 
dt 
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TABLE XVIII, Concluded: PRoNOMINAL ADVERBS. 


. Pros. Dem.| Rem. Dem.| Relative. | Correlative.| Interrog. 
3 
€, 2,3, a. 


SUX, Taz, 
‘thither’. 


z 
= 
& 
a 
fa 
cy 
QO 


Wanting. 


ai, at, &. 


atent, ava. 


Wanting. 


* Also muta and eat : HE is also employed for #a. + Dr. Fallon gives 
the following additional variants of @wt, viz.; in the east, We, Ver, Va, Uq, 
URL, LET, VET, @ax; in the west, ¥a and @ar¥: and also the following 
similar variants of wz; in the east, wz, WET, DA, Sq, FRC, WNT, FAT; 
and, in the west, @v@ or Brey. Analogous forms probably exist for the other 
adverbs of this series. 
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(2) Of the adverbs of place, all containing ¢ are to be connected with the 
Sanskrit series in tra. All the other forms, in hdp, the, dai, etc., as will be 
evident from comparison, have arisen by common phonetic processes from the 
combination of the pronominal elements with the Sk. loc. sing. sthdue, from 
sthana, ‘place’. 

(3) The adverbs of manner. in the first three dialects noted, are to be con- 
nected with an old series in tham, of which Sanskrit has preserved only ittham, 
‘so’", and katham, ‘how’. The y which appears in the relative, correlative and 
interrogative adverb, presupposes a weakening of the a of the pronominal 
base to 7, giving, eg., ki for ka, and thus, kitham. The remaining processes are 
evident. The Mewari suffixes, kar and gd, I would derive from the Sanskrit 
verbal roots, krf, ‘to do’, and gam, ‘to go’. 


495. The emphatic suffix, gt or ¢, may be added to any of 
the adverbs in the table. But € is commonly substituted 
for the final wt of the series in gt. 

Examples are;—ntt (araret), ‘immediately’; mit (wast), just then’; 
Sent (aael), ‘ever’; wet, (rarely, wet zt) ‘just here’; wer, ‘anywhere’, 
‘somewhere’; wer, ‘just as’. 

a. The dialects similarly add ¥, &. or ¥; as, ¢.g., Br. way. = ™mit; 

arer ; aatg, =ulet ; aut, aad in the Ramdyan, MTS, = anit and 
any, = —aer ; Ac. ang, — want, etc., etc. 


496. Inasmuch as these adverbs are virtually substan- 
tives, they may be followed by postpositions, thereby ex- 
pressing yet other variations of the adverbial idea. 

Examples are ;—with @, ‘from’: Wa @, ‘henceforth’; wa &, ‘since’; 
aa 3, ‘since when ?’; wet &, ‘hence’; aeta, ‘thence’; met 8, ‘whence ?’; 
with &1: set aT, ‘to what place ?’; with a: Wa at, ‘of the present 
time’; wet aT, ‘of what place ?’; with am, or AGH, St, etc.: Wa Aa, 
‘till now’; wa ea, ‘till when’, ‘as long as’; @@ am, ‘so long’; Ha am, 
‘how long ?’; awt aa, ‘as far as this’, ‘to this degree’; aet am, ‘thus 
far’; wet am, ‘how far ?’. 

a. These postpositions may also be added to some of the intensive 
forms; as, Wit ¥, ‘from this very time’; weY at, ‘of this very place’; 
awe? 8, ‘from some place’, ete. 


497. Various other modifications of the radical meaning of 
these adverbs, are expressed by their repetition aud combi- 
nation. 
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(1) Some of them may be repeated to express wnirersality, distri- 
bution, or indefinite repetition ; as, Wa Wa, ‘whenever’, followed by a@ 
wa in the correlative clause; @et wet, ‘wherever’, regularly follow- 
ed by wet aet; anit anit, ‘sometimes’; wet are’, ‘in some few places’. 

(2) The relative may be combined with the corresponding indefi- 
nite adverb to express indefiniteness ; as, WA Hat, ‘whenever’; wet wet, 
‘wherever’. 

(3) Or the negative particle, 4, may be interposed between two 
cognate adverbs to express a certain sort of indefiniteness; as, Wa @ 
aa, ‘now and then’; anit a wal, ‘at some time or other’; aet a mer, 
‘somewhere or other’. 

498. For the pronominal adverbs of manner. W, etc., the oblique 
forms of the pronominal series, tat, etc., (Table XI,) are often 
employed. 

a. The Sanskrit Waa, =u, ‘so’, occurs in poetry in Sanskrit phrases, 
chiefly in the formula, waved. ‘let it be so’. 

b. The 8rd sing. cont. fut. ame, of atzat, ‘to wish’, before pronom- 
inal adjectives is equivalent to an indefinite adverb; as, @Te Terrat 
@et #T, ‘howsoever great it be’. 


499. Besides the above pronominal adverbs, are many 
others of various derivations. Very many of these, indeed, 
are, in fact, old locative cases of nouns. The following 
lists will be found to comprehend the most common. 


(1) Adverbs of Jime: as, Ma, (Sk. WY.) ‘before’; Dial. ware. wre, 
ONT, wat, WY; WA, (Sk. WeT,) ‘to-day’; Dial. Wa, Ta. Wy. wewar ; 
amet, (Si. aeu,) ‘yesterday’, ‘to-morrow’; Dial wre, alta, ates 
(W. forms); @e&, ‘at dawn’, ‘early’; ata. ata, (Sk. pres. part. from 
aZ,) ‘immediately’; ara, (Sh. Tq + ¥ag,) ‘three days ago’, or ‘three 
days hence’; Dial. wacat, avai, att. ati; aATat, (Sk. ? +3.) 7 ee 
days ago’, or ‘four days hence’; Dial. azat, att, att; uaxat, (Sk. 
utsrg,) ‘the day before yesterday’, or ‘the day after to-morrow’; Dial. 
UTA, Ut, Ut; Taara, (Sk. Fa-+at,) ‘at last’; Tra, Frau, (Si. Prema.) ‘con- 
stantly’; uta, (Sk. awe.) ‘after’, ‘afterwards’; Dial. ule, Tasers, Tas, 
Tasret, Us, UTS, we ; TH or WT, ‘again’; Dial. aariz, agit,” ay, also 


* This is really a conjunctive participle, from @e@TzayT or TET, ‘to return’. 
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Ua. ura, (Sk, Wag); rz, ‘at break of day’; aréar, (Sk. artarz,) ‘re- 
peatedly’; aaz, (Sk. + @earara. fom. gen. sing) ‘early’, ‘betimes’. 

a. The following are dialectic ; Wit, ‘hitherto’; Sanz, (Sk. 3+ HTa.) 
‘early’. 

b. Of the pure Sanskrit words denoting time, which are used adverb- 
ially in Hindi, the following are among the most. common, vis. ; certain 
compounds with the affix @T, as, Hat, ‘once’; Bat, Bat. ‘always’; and, 
with the suffixes Taa and Wid. Hettaa and wMzITA, ‘sometimes’, also 
‘perhaps’; A@aTe, Are, ‘instantly’. 

(2) Adverbs of Place: aa. (Sk. aa.) ‘elsewhere’; Tame, (Sh. 
fa+ae,) and a&. Dio/, Att and F&, ‘near’; ure, (Sk. M2.) ‘over’, ‘across’; 
ura. ‘near’, Dial. weat and urtg ; and reduplicated, aT@ Ura, ‘on both 
sides’, ‘all around’; uz, (Sk. a2.) ‘on that side’; av, (Sk. arat’,) ‘on that 
side’; @raTurt, aTxarz, ‘on both sides’; arraz. (Sh. ares.) ‘without’ ater, 
(Sk. weaeag,) ‘within’. an, ‘before’, and ats, ‘behind’, are also used 
as adverbs of place. 

a. The following Sanskrit adverbs occur, formed with the suffix 
4, riz. ; Wraa, ‘elsewhere’; Wa, ‘in one place’; Baa, ‘everywhere’. 

(3) Adverbs of Mann-r: wraram, ‘suddenly’; @rat, (imp. 2nd plur. 
of @raat,) ‘so to speak’, ‘as it were’; Br. Brat, aTag ; in Rim, Wa, 
Staal ; WE. (SK. wera,) Lial. @; also, we we (we Sk. past. act. part. 
wea ?,) ‘quickly’; ate, reduplicated intensive form, Sta SiH, (Sk. 
root, @at,) ‘exactly’; fat, (Sk. 2a, ‘fate’.) ‘perchance’; wie, (SK. root W.) 
‘slowly’; Taue, (Sk. Ta+ue ?,) ‘very’; tea, (Sk. a&,) ‘on foot’; ae, 
(Sk. @g,) ‘much’, ‘very’, (for Dia/. forms, vide § 255 5) aa, (Sk. an,) 
‘quickly’, Dial. @ia; arat, (imp. 2nd plur. of Araat,) ‘as’, ‘so to speak’, 
Dial. went, ATAg, ATA ; ATA, (Sk. aT.) ‘incessantly’; wa, (Sk. Bea,) 
‘truly’, intensive form, 3aqa ; 3a, ‘freely’, ‘gratis’; intensive form, 
gana, Dial. aia; Sta, ‘gently’; Dial. Vz. : 

a. The following are dialectic: G. weet or Wael, ‘quickly’, and 
ware, ‘slowly’; are, (Sk. Gg.) ‘very’, ‘extremely’; and in the Ramayan, 
ae, (Sh. ata.) ‘rather’. 

6. The conjunctive participle art, of Hat, ‘to do’, is often used ad- 
verbially, for ‘as’; thus, Tra Wet Waa mie at, ‘I will count my birth 
as having borne good fruit’. Similar is the use of the Braj form, mR; 
thus, arqa Fite za wa ata, ‘they regard the man Arishna as a god’. 

c. The following Sanskrit words are commonly used as adverbs of 
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manner: Waeata, ‘suddenly’; wra, ‘very’; Wea, ‘infinitely’; wrerew, 
‘more’; Wura. (abl. sing.,) ‘id est’; stare, (for Sk. instr. sing. BTA, ) 
‘well’, ‘happily’; aa. ‘only’; Taxray, ‘incessantly’; uzeaz, ‘mutually’; 
(§ 486, 5,) Wat, ‘as’; AUT, ‘so’; Bur, ‘in vain’; wTey, ‘quickly’; awe, /., 
‘born with’, hence, ‘naturally’, ‘easily’; @@u, ‘truly’. Sanskrit adverbs 
formed with the suffix at, denoting ‘distribution’, ‘kind’, occasionally 
occur, as, in the Kdmdyan, Waa, ‘of nine kinds. 

c. Here may be noted the Sanskrit particle ¥@, ‘like’, which approx- 
imates the nature of an affix, and always follows the word to which 
it refers; as, @t<aa a. ‘like the servants of Huri’. 

(4) Adverbs of Affirmation and Negation. The common affirma- 
tive adverb is et, ‘yes’; Bun. eI and Sf; east of Bandelkhand, often 
‘@&. et, ‘truly’, is also very common in affirmation. The negative 
adverbs, are 4, agi and wa, ‘no’, ‘not’. Of these, Ha is regularly 
used with the imperative only ; aay, never with the imperative; a 
with any part of the verb. 

a. Dialectic variations are;—for #a\, Br. are, are, atl, atte, aret; 
in the Rém., ate, ar€; modern eastern form, ate, pronounced néhina. 
Other variations are, wet, at€ and atz* For aa, Kanauji has ata 
aud wat. But in eastern Hindi, Taa is always used for aa, and, like 
that, with the imperative only. Variants of Ta, are @fa@ and Terq. 

b. ®t, ‘indeed’, Dial. &H, @8 or AK, is common. In the Rdmdyan, 
wi, is occasionally used with a similar force, usually with Wa; as, 
wat; or sometimes TH precedes ; as, Tanai or atet. 

c. Various Sanskrit nouns and adjectives are also used in affirma- 
tions; as, Wax, ‘certainly’, Rdém., wares; Ta:8@e, ‘without doubt’: 
faxed, ‘assuredly’; Dial. Tawa, Tawa, Tawa, etc. 

500. Here may be also noted the occasioual use of the particles gy, ‘now’, 
and @fa, thus’. In Hindi prose these are never used except at the beginning 
and the end of narratives. Thus, at the beginning of the Prem Sdgar, we have 
WY HRA Wray, ‘now the beginning of the story’; and at the end of each 


chapter, we find the particle era, which is scarcely capable of translation, but 
is similar in force to the marks of quotation in English. In Sanskrit, Ba 


3 


was always written at the end of a citation ; and traces of this usage are found 


in Hindi poetry. Thus, in the Rémdyan, AISA Tama Ala wre We; where 
aTa@ is, by sandhi, for 4 aia, and we may literally translate, ‘Holy writ, 


* For the derivation of these forms, vide § 372. 
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saying No, has sung his greatness’; ¢fa@ after @ simply marks the negative 
as the word, not of the writer, but of ‘Holy writ.’* So also, in prose, eta, AS 
the first member of the compound years, refers to the noun or nouns imme- 
diately preceding; as, ATE ABW Eeata, ‘Brahma, Mahesh, etc’. 

501. The following Persian and Arabic words occur now and then 
as adverbs in modern Hindi :—(1) Pers. Wee or WR, ‘quickly’; acer, 
(plur. of ,4, time’,) ‘often’; wraa, ‘perhaps’, vu/y., BTae and BrTeg; 
WANT (62400) ‘always’, vu/g., TAW and eas: (2) Arab. WRT, (sb!) 
‘certainly’, ‘indeed’, vulg. WR; ATES HE (,5 oS), ‘especially’; waa 
(ai3), ‘only’; Tarra, (JS), ‘altogether’; uta, (-is2), ‘namely’, ‘that is 
to say’. 

502. Some adverbs and nouns compounded form useful adverbial 
phrases ; examples are ;—aIK mul, ‘elsewhere’; wat wel, ‘never’; we 
wile, ‘slowly’, ‘easily’; wel at, ‘else’, i.e., ‘(if) not, then’. For wey at, 
we find in the Rémdyan, ATA, AA, AA and aAAe ; Fara also occurs, for 
gat awt, ‘how not ?’. 

503. Many adjectives, especially such as denote quantity or quality, 
are used as adverbs; as, West and watt, ‘well’, (‘good’); Wet, ‘a 
little’; @et, (‘great’,) ‘very’. 

504. Conjunctive participles are very often equivalent to English 
adverbs; as, Wan, ‘knowingly’; Taam, ‘together’; etc. Here we may 
also note the use of HH, conj. part. of HTT, with nouns, adjectives 
and numerals, forming adverbial phrases; as, Ulcwa we, ‘labori- 
ously’; Axa ATA, ‘chiefly’; wR WH RTH, ‘singly’; are ae wth, ‘with 
face downwards’. Further illustrations will be found in the Syntax. 

505. Finally, we may here notice the particle #, which 
may be placed after any word to render it emphatic. It 
may sometimes be rendered by ‘just’, ‘very’, or some simi- 
lar word ; often, however, its force can only be expressed 
by a stress of the voice. 

a. After the pronouns ag and @@, and often after @ and @, et be- 


comes €, and is written asa part of the pronoun; thus, wet, ‘this very’; 
aet, ‘that very’, etc. For its usage with pronominal plurals, see §2(2. 


*The meaning of the passage is, that the Ved, while attempting to set 
forth the greatness of Rdm, declares that it had not yet done so; i.e, that 
his greatness was ineffable. 
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Examples are ;—a ug aaa St Wt, ‘I was in the very act of saying 
this’; aret az. Just two came’ ; Fz wa at UTST 2, ‘I have only one 
horse’; 38 @ get ata wat, ‘he said this very thing’. 

6. For &t or &, Braj also has ¥ or &. The final @ or & is often 
shortened, and Anwsrdr is occasionally added. In one instance in 
the Rémdyan (Utt. K.) 3 is hardened to @; thus, &1 aa z a gare, 
‘that which the very mind contiins not’. In colloquial Marwari, ©a 


and @ are used instead of et; thus, a, ; arer atat, — wat a 
TaRuT; Ds SI, —azt UT, cic., ete. 


PREPOSITIONS. 


506. With the exception of tnose particles, more precise- 
ly termed postpositions, which are employed in substantive 
declension to denote the several cascs of nouns, and a very 
few other words, Hindi possesses no words of a strictly pre- 
positional character. The words which, for the sake of 
convenience, are enumerated below, as the equivalents of 
the English prepositions, are really substantives in the obl. 
sing. Many of themas, e.g., até, area, etc., actually occur in 
the nom. sing., tat, ateat. ctc. ; and when in the obl. sing., 
they not unfrequently are themselves followed by postpo- 
sitions, as @. az. etc. In virtue of this their substantive 
character, they require the noun they modify to be in the 
inflected genitive. Nearly all are masculine, and thercfore 
require the preceding genitive in #. The few feminines are 
noted in the list, and of course inflect a preceding a to am. 
Many words which have been enumerated as adverbs, are 
also used as prepositions and will therefore be found in the 
following lists. 

507. The following take the noun either with or without 
the postpositions. In the latter case the noun must take 
the oblique form :— 

aa, (Sk. aa,) ‘beneath’, Br. at. av; are, ‘across’; ura, in Riv. uy, 
urte, UTd, ‘near’, ‘to’; we, Wd. aver, ‘behind’, ‘after’; Tara or Taq, 
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(Sk. faat,) Br. Ta. Tea ; ata, (Sk. and W. Hindi, Taa,) ‘between’, 
‘among’; wt, (Sk. etarant.) Br. efit, ‘for the sake of > wat, (Sk. aa, 
‘with’, -+77y, ‘to go’,) ‘with’; gaa, ‘together with’. wefwa, ‘with’, prop- 
erly a Sanskrit adjective, is used as the last member of a compound, 
as, WH Urea, ‘with love’; but it also appears as a postposition, as, 
mrgat uiea, ‘with the carriages’. 

a. US is also used as a noun; ¢.g., in the Rémdyan, WATE Mity 
urat, ‘adorn (her) on every side’. 


508. The following commonly require the preceding 
noun to take the genitive postposition, viz. :— 


wie, ‘before’; We urs, ‘around’, ‘on both sides’; Burt, (Sk. gate) 
Mér. war, (§ 144,) ‘over’, ‘above’; Fea, (Sk. tra.) ‘towards’; qTet, 
(Sk. gre, ‘a door’,) ‘through’, ‘by means of’; fame, ‘near’; ara, (Sk. 
ara.) Br. ata, ‘under’. (The Garhwali form, feat, inflects the preced- 
ing substantive as a true postposition; as, ¥ sret faeat, ‘under this 
tree’.) 4%, ‘near’; wae, Set, ‘instead of’; TEx or ater, ‘without’: 
waz, ‘within’; amd. (perf. part. of ATeA,) ‘in consequence of’, ‘bee 
cause of’; Tada, (perf. part of @at,) ‘for’, K. aa, ad, az, Bhag. ara, 
tant, 7. aa, At; ary, ‘with’; ered, ‘in front of’, Br. areet, une, 
aay, Ste. Stel, Mir. wat. ar¥, ‘like’, requires the preceding gen- 
itive to take the fem. form. 

a, Waa, ‘equal to’, ‘like’, commonly requires the genitive with @; 
but I have noted an instance in which it is made to agree in gender 
with the noun to which it refers; thus, sat ATaT at BATA, ‘a woman 
like a mother’, 

509. Dialectic are the following :—X. etc., aa, ‘to’, ‘near’, —H. H. 
urg; this often takes the preceding noun in the oblique form without 
‘a postposition ; But, (Sk aIga.) ‘with’; in the Rdm., atta, (Sk. ag, ) 
‘like’; @Ta, Hrs, Ita, ‘for’, ‘by reason of’; wai, ‘for’, ‘in consider- 
ation of’; in eastern Hindi, at, Tawa, ‘for’; Mir. Bsr, ‘below’. 

510. It is to be noted that in Rajputana, these words which in High Hindf 


are used with the gen. as postpositions, are often construed as predicative 
adjectives, and made to agree with the subject of the sentence in gender 
and number. Thus, @ wet UTST asin 2. —4. H. ae az ute B=t 2, the ia 
seated behind me’; but, et at arat ast 2, ‘she is seated behind me’, where 
standard Hindi would also have @@ uta. Compare the remarks concerning 


mur, § 144. 
3a 
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511. The following Sanskrit words, among others, are often used 
in Hindi in a prepositional sense: —waant, ‘after’; UTS, ‘according 
to’; gutted, ‘after’; wr<a, ‘for’, because of’; Tataa, ‘on account of’; 
faeg, (oftener faeg,) and Tanta. ‘contrary to’, ‘against’; Tawa or Tau, 
also Taw, ‘in respect to’, ‘about’; gaia, ‘near’; #q. cvly. Ba, ‘by rea- 
son of’. 

612. The following Persian words are often used*in modern Hindi 
as prepositions :— Wat, ‘within’; fie. ‘abont’, ‘around’; waste (C55), 
‘near’; ru/g. in the Doab, aata, in the Himalayas, wate ; STARA (fem., 
takes aat,) ‘concerning’. | 

513. The following Arabic words are also much used as preposi- 
tions by Hindi-speaking people:—®a@m (_2,*), ‘instead of’; Tarana 
(58s), ‘contrary to’, ‘against’; Mit (a%), ‘without’; aga, ‘in exchange 
for’; @Tey (ev), ‘by reason of’; @Te (3), ‘after’; tara, ‘without’; 
FOR (3,0), oulg. FItRA, ‘according to’; ated (--!,), for’; waa, ‘for’, 
‘by reason of’; Taat, ‘except’, ‘besides’. 

a. The following are feminine, and require tet with the preceding 
noun :—zwTrax (jbts), ‘for’, ‘for the sake of’; ATH (4,/), ‘towards’; 
ALF (cy), ‘like’, ‘in the manner of’; Tavaad («4-35), ‘concerning’. 


CONJUNCTIONS. 


514. Copulative conjunctions are the following :— — 

mc, (Sk. BMax,) ‘and’; Br. Ot, we, at, O. P. war, Bhag. am; a, 
‘also’, Dial. @t ; Tet, ‘again’, moreover’. For wt, ‘also’, the Sanskrit 
wiia, sometimes with elision of @.sT@, is used in poetry only. Wag, 
also U4 and ure, is used for Tat in eastern Hindi. 


515. The most common Adversative conjunctions are 
uaq, (SK. wi+a,) ‘but’; uz, (Sk. at) Br. 2, ‘yet’; aca, (Sk. 
ava,) ‘but’, ‘nay’. 

a. But the common people in the N. W. P. very commonly use the 
Arabic ata, for ata, ‘but’; and the Arabio aiem. (also, cvlg., Bena 
and GIA, ) for at@, which latter is never used by the common people. 
Equally rare, and used only in poetry and scientific writing, is the 
Sanskrit fara. =at-4, ‘but’. The Persian aa, ‘but’, ‘except’, is often 
used by Urda-speaking Hindoos. 


516. The Disjunctive conjunctions are at and awe, ‘or’. 
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The Arabic at is often preferred to these by the common 
people in the N. W. P. The negative disjunctives, ‘nel- 
ther’, ‘nor’, are expressed by repeating the negative parti- 
cle a with each successive clause. 

a. TR is sometimes used as a disjunctive, especially in alternative 
questions ; as, aT AA SAT TH agi, ‘will you go or not?’. The 
Sanskrit Tat, (or THar.) ‘or’, is occasionally found in literature. 

b. The 38rd sing. cont. fut. @t8, of @Tear, ‘to wish’, is often used 
disjunctively in two successive clauses for ‘whether’. ...‘or’; as, @T@ 
Qa Me A Wa, ‘whether he come ornot’. For the second a@@, Waat 
may be used. 

c. The interrogative @at, similarly repeated with nouns, must also 
be rendered ‘whether’. ...‘or’; as, Qa Sat @at wea, ‘whether men or 
women’. 

517. The Conditional conjunctions are atx (Sk.) or are, 
and, much more commonly, a, ‘if’, Dial. a anda The 
Persian waz is sometimes used for at by Hindoos familiar 
with Urdu. 

518. The Concessive conjunctions are &, ‘then’, ‘indeed’, 
waa, ‘although’, and awmta, ‘nevertheless’; both gata and 
aura are Sanskrit. But, colloquially, @...at is used for aarta, 
and @t or anit, for aurfa; as, ot ara wR eat at at a, etc., 
‘even though you should forsake me, yet’, ete. 

a. Dialectio variations are, for @t, Br. at, in Rém. aa and a; for 
gaara, Rém. weta, weta. Br. SIE for watta, aata; for ani, Br. arg. 

b, ar®, sometimes followed by at in the same clause, is often equi- 
valent to ‘although’; a, ‘yet’, may then introduce the consequent 
clause. Thus @1@ ae am ATz wi sta, ‘even though he should kill 
me’; M2 A Va AA W, UT we TB, ‘though property all go, but 
Virtue remain’, @i@t may be thus used for @T@. 

c. @arera (Pers.), ‘although’, is only heard from Urdé-speaking 
Hindoos. 

519. The Causal conjunctions are fm, ‘for’, and ada, ‘be- 
cause’, Br, aaife, aatia, and aatg. The Sanskrit noun, area, 
‘reason’, is also used as a causal conjunction,—‘because’. 
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— 620. The common Jllative conjunction is @, ‘then’. After 
a in the protasis, & is also often used in an illative sense ; 
AS, AS HT War st wa arn usa, ‘as he has come, I shall there- 
fore have to go’. Under other conditions, the abl. sing. of 


the prox. dem. pron., ue, viz., ¥3 a, Br. ara, has the force of 
the illative ‘therefore’. 


521. The Final conjunctions are f, ‘that’, and, more 
emphatic, the abl. sing. of the relative pronoun, fwea, ‘in 
order that’. 

a. No negative final conjunction exists ; its place is supplied by the 
8rd sing. cont. fut. of the substantive verb, with a negative before TH; 
as, 4M fH or tat a At fH. The Persian ate,—taen, belongs rather 
to Urda than to Hindi. 


INTERJECTIONS AND ENCLITICS. 


522. Vocative interjections are the following :— 

@, UR, Wor Ri, WA, WA, We, 2, ‘O’. Of these @ is the most respect- 
ful, and must be used to superiors; @t, @t, Bra and av, also wart, 
may be used in addressing equals or inferiors when no displeasure is 
intended. Waand Wor t always indicate some degree of displeasure 
or disrespect ; the final ¥ of these three is always changed to & in 
connection with a feminine noun. ®t, #t and 2 (@) follow, and the 
others mentioned, precede the noun with which they are connected. 


523. Various emotions are expressed by the following :-— 

™, expresses pity, WI, despondency, ate, approbation and surprise, 
‘bravo’, ‘well!’. ra, expresses praise, ‘bravo’, ‘well done!’; etz ere, 
also ST BT and Wee. ‘alas !’; ate, (also aTe,) is ‘mercy!’, Zit., ‘save!?. 
Ge and wre, ‘oh’, express pain or disgust; Wa wa, ‘hurra!’, lit., 
‘victory !’ ‘victory’; @tet, ‘fie’, expresses disgust. Yet other inter- 
jections are, fam, ‘shame’, also TERT ; gz, begone!’; qu, thush!’; al, 
‘lol’; Raw, ‘pshaw!’; eaten, (Sk. 3+ ate,) ‘salutation!’. I have also 
found eaten used as an adjective with anoun; as, aren ae, ‘a well- 
said word’. 

524. The usual words of salutation among the Hindoos are, to 
equals or inferiors in caste, TH Wa, Rém! Rém!; to Brahmans, Teak, 
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‘Obeisance!’; to Europeans or Mohammedans, aura, Jit., ‘peace!’; or, 
still more respectfully, aremt, hit., ‘service !’. 

525. The following interjections are also used in the colloquial of 
some parts of the country :-—w w and wet, express disgust ; @at calls 
attention ; TETAS and Fad, ‘begone!’; era @at, and "va aut, ‘Alas! 
woe!’, dit., ‘Alas! nurse’, or ‘mother!’. wife ea occurs in the Rdmd- 
yan; thus, the slave girl Kubart says, Wite 7*a H Ale ABTA, ‘Alas ! 
what have I destroyed !’. 

526. In the Marwari of the ‘Plays’, various unmeaning letters or syllables 
are attached enclitically to various words. These remind us of the ancient 
Prakritic addition of @ to which we have had frequent occasion to refer. ‘The 
principal of these Marwari enclitics are @&, @, %, &, 3, at, wa. These appear’ 
to be added alike to all parts of speech, as fancy may suggest. @ and Yq seem 
to be the most common. I cannot certainly learn whether these are used in 
the modern colloquial. The following examples are from the ‘Plays’:— ema 
Tzur 2 aaaty, ‘the Company’, (i.e., the E. I. Company,) ‘has ordered’; giat 
TS WG Re, ‘I have come to yonr honor’s feet’; Ware! Sat Bia (ware for 
Ar. 3), ‘go and get news’. Other examples will be found §§ 369, a, 393, ¢. 


CHAPTER XI. 


SYNTAX. 


527. In this chapter we shall treat first of the functions 
of the several parts of speech under their various modifica- 
tions in respect of number, case, tense, etc., and, in the 
second place, of the construction of sentences from the 
material thus exhibited. The former may be termed Ana- 
lytic, the latter Synthetic Syntax. 


Part [. ANALYTIC SYNTAX. 
Or THE Noun. 
Number. 


528. The singular number denotes unity, the plural, plu- 
rality. To this general rule there are three exceptions. 
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(1) The singular may be used for the plural in a generic sense, to 


denote a class; as, aaa & Uta ar mata az, lit. “‘base-born women . 


desert the husband’; at a Ala &t ata Ars Ba, ‘to god, man and 
sage, there was great joy’. 

a. This generic singular must not be confounded with those cases 
in which the plural termination is simply dropped. leaving the noun, 
although plural, in form like the singular. Thus, in the following, 
Ue a faa al era ula at euaet aat mate at, ‘he cut off the manacles 
and fetters from their hands and feet’, the plural verb indicates wuaret 
and @gt as really plurals, for ewarsat, areat. 

Rem This omission of the plural termination occurs chiefly in the nomina- 
tive of fem. nouns, and is probably becoming more and more common. ‘The 
plural inflection is also regularly omitted from both masc. and fem. nouns 
after a numeral; as, afhdrah patrdnd, ‘eighteen queens’; do ghart mirehhit ra- 
had, ‘four hours he remained in a swoon’, But sometimes with special refer- 
ence to the plural, the plural inflection is used; as, aynd do betiydn Lydh din, 
‘he gave his two daughters in murriage’, 

(2) The plural is used for the singular to express respect; as, A in 
the following: gar aat aH a at Ate az, ‘the star of my eyes, Shrf 
Krishn Chand. | 

(3) A very few Hindi nouns are idiomatically used in the plural, 
where Euglish would require the singular. Examples are found in 
such phrases ae wet, Taaret, aret ATH, ‘to die of hunger, of thirst, of 
cold’. So also @1H, ‘price’, Wt, in the sense of ‘fortune’, ‘lot’, qwa, 
‘vision’, and WATE, ‘news’, are very commonly construed as plurals. 


Of the Nominative. 


529. The Nominative is used, 

(1) As the grammatical subject of the verb; as, wat ae 
an a aor u, ‘Rijd Bir was seated in the assembly’. 

(2) It is found as the predicate after many intransitive 
verbs, as in the following examples :— 

UATS BT WAT Daa #, ‘the king of Pdtdl is Shesh Néy’; Frat ava 
metaat, ‘he shall be called Gopi Nath’; ae wuxrat set, ‘he was 
counted a transgressor’; @& tant aa wat, ‘he became a Jogt’. 


(3) It is sometimes used for the vocative; thus, aTaTgt @ aerate 
He tH Aer, “Bandsur called and said, Son?’, 
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(4) It sometimes stands independent by anakolouthon; as, Wt Row 
Uz Ar wa Sl wraadt 3 ut... ag at azt ued, ‘the son of Shrt Avishn 
~ Chand who was (born) of Jémvati, he also arrived there’; sTeaTaZat 
a Weta G 81% Jy ue wt SAartt ¥, ‘sacred science and wilitary 
science,—these two confer high rank’. | 
(5) It is sometimes used for the genitive, absolutely with the in- 
finitive ; as, ¢.g., in the phrase, Uy Zea wT Wag, ‘the noise of the 
breaking of the bow’. 


Of the Accusative. 


530. The accusative is used to denote (1) the direct ob- 
ject of a transitive verb ; or (2) local or temporal relations. 


531. To denote the direct object of a transitive verb, 
we may employ either the inflected accusative with a, or 
that form of the accusative which is like the nominative. 
Similarly, with the perfect tenses of transitive verbs, the 
object of the action may either be put in the dative of 
reference with @t, or in the nominative. But these two 
constructions or the two forms of the accusative are by no 
means interchangeable. 

Rem. The correct use of these two alternative forms and constructions is 
perhaps the most difficult thing in the Hindi language. Only by extensive 
and continual reading of native books and long intercourse with the people, 
can the foreigner become able to use them with idiomatic accuracy. But tho 
following principles and illustrations will, it is hoped, at least throw some 
light on the subject. 

532. The general principle which regulates the use of 
these two forms and constructions is the following: when 
it is desired to emphasize the object as specific and indivi- 
dual, the accusative with #T must be used; otherwise, the 
nominative form is to be preferred. 

(1) Under this general head, observe, that in the case of 
nouns denoting rational beings, whether they be («) generic, 
or (b) relative terms, or (c) proper namcs, the accusative 
with a is more commonly preferred, 
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a. Under this head, examples are, (a) of generic terms ;—atraat St 
ura faut, ‘he took his companions with (him)’; @@ ayrax @& aat arat, 
‘why will you mind such a coward (as Indra) ?’: (b) of relative 
terms ;—eft ar Ht 2@aa Ut Hea Aa. “Hari, immediately on seeing his 
mother, began to say’; wat Wrarent i $s $s AeA ait, ‘the council- 
lors, seeking around, began to kill the worshippers of Hari’: (c) of 
proper names ;—ag@a a@ Tmt Hia Ht agarat, ‘Basudev called the sage 
Garg’; Waa waa HI Aa, ‘Huns sent Bakdsur’; wa fina area air 
fae warat ara aal, ‘all the milkmaids took Krishn and went to 
Jasoda’, 

NV. B. garat, ‘to call’, as implying a definite object, is almost in- 
variably followed by the accusative with @t. 

(2) Conversely, for nouns denoting (a) irrational beings, 
or (5) inanimate things, or (c) for abstract terms, the 
nominative form of the accusative, or, with the perfect of 
transitive verbs, the nominative case, is much more com- 
monly preferred. 

a, Examples are (a) of animate, irrational beings ;—wa Waa ea, 
‘they began to pasture the cows’; @@@ at ft etwH Tau, ‘they drove off 
the calves to graze’: (6) of inanimate, material objects ;—w Fivw a 
WAT WIT aera, ‘Shri Krishn enlarged his body’; wet om vata, ‘let us 
eat (our) lunches just here’: (c) of abstract terms ;—#zt ara faa aa 
ata, ‘do not take my fault to heart’; Tera ux H wqye weet ¥ Uy wT aa 
wa wrat ¥, ‘I destroy all the wealth of him to whom I show favour’. 

(3) Although the use of the two forms of the accusative or the 
two alternative constructions of the object with the perfects of transi- 
tive verbs, is regulated to a great extent, especially in the colloquial, 
by the above principles, still if must be observed that other subordi- 
nate considerations often limit and modify their application. 

a. When it is specially intended to denote the object of the verb as 
indefinite, the nominative form is preferred. even when referring to 
rational beings. Thus in the Prem Sagar, Kans says, atat aeat a 
gm TP, ‘a living girl I will not give thee’; where the omission of &f, 
making the expression indefinite, adds to the emphasis. Similar is 
the phrase, wa A at ¥ ares, ‘you have killed children’; referring to 
the general massacre by Kans. 


— a eel eee eel el 
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6. On the other hand, when it is desired to indicate the object 
with special efiniteness, the form with &t may be employed even with 
nouns denoting irrational objects or abstract ideas. The accusative 
with at will therefore generally be preferred when the object of the 
verb has just been mentioned. or is well known. Thus, Taa @rat 
WAL FH Gla TAA Wl MST Bra, ‘throwing the mortar’, (i.e., the mortar 
previously mentioned,) ‘obliquely between those two trees’, Again, 
(P.S. Adhy. LXXXVIL.) &ré eg arat Ht staat ®, ‘that one overcomes 
this illusive power’. Here @t indicates arat as the arat first mention- 
ed in the previous context, where, it should be noted, the nominative 
form of the accusative is employed ; thus, Waat ATat qt SU, ‘remove 
your illusive power’. 

c. Again, in the case of plural nouns, when it is desired to denote 
the object collectively, as a class or a totality, the accusative with at 
is employed ; but when it is rather to be denoted adistributively, as a 
plurality, the nominative form or construction is preferred. Thus we 
read, Siete Sea WH A Ws ait Ri ara &, ‘taking (his) 16108 wives 
with him’,—where @t denotes the object collectively ; 3a @ QttaTaat 
fl FAUT, ‘he called the astrologers’,—where & denotes them as a class. 
But in the following, the nominative form of the accusative denotes 
the objects as a plurality; @ att we aiat aa a& Ra azara, ‘these 


four brothers, showering flowers of silver and gold,—’. 


d. The choice between the two forms for the object of a verbal ac- 
tion is frequently determined merely by a regard to euphony. Thus, 
especially, when an accusative and a dative occur in close proximity, 
the nominative form is often preferred for the direct object, simply to 
avoid the disagreeable repetition of @t. Thus, wa an Ta treat 
@&t tear ®, ‘I have given your son to Rohini’; & arenat a HATAAT 
fl aun 2 Tae 4 em, ‘Chdrumati, who is betrothed to Kritdbramd, 
I will not give to him’. 

e. So also, again, the one form may be preferred to the other 
simply out of regard to the rhythm and balance of clauses, so much 
affected, even in prose, by Hindi writers. Even a fancy for a rhyme 
may determine the choice, not only in poetry, but in prose writing. 
Thus, wel fat 4 fer Au Hart Hees, ‘has any one seen anywhere 
my boy Kanhdi ?’,—where Te is apparently preferred to HFSTs Rt 
in order to rhyme with at&, ss ends the previous clause. Every 
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page of the Prem Sdgar, with its artificial, rhyming style, will illus- 
trate this remark. 

f. Finally, the accusative with &t must always be employed, when 
otherwise the expression might be ambiguous. 


533. Many verbs, transitive and intransitive, may be 
followed by an accusative derived from the same root. 

a. Observe, this cognate accusative is invariably used in the nomi- 
native form; and rarely, if ever, without an attributive adjunct. 
Thus, qa Kat ata aaa 2, fit., ‘what kind of walk are you walk- 
ing?’; @ltaeat Aawaa Araat ara Te, ‘cuckoos were uttering their 
pleasing notes’; @@ @gT Sta Ataat @, /it., ‘he talks a great talk’, i.e., 
‘he speaks boastfully’; Tautat & sy aw ast ae ara, Jit., ‘the sepoy 
beat him a great beating’. 


534. Many verbs may take after them two accusatives. 


We may here distinguish two cases. 

(1) The verb, commonly a causal, may take one accusative of the 
person, and a second, either of @ person ora thing. In accordance 
with the above principles, the personal accusative regularly takes @&r, 
and usually, though not invariably, precedes the other. 

(2) Verbs signifying ‘to think’, ‘to suppose’, ‘to make’, ‘to name’, 
‘to appoint’, eto., take a second accusative definitive of the first. The 
first may be termed the objective, and the second, the predicatire accu- 
sative. In this case the objective accusative, as more specific, com- 
monly, though not always, takes @1, and the predicative accusative 
is put in the nominative form. 

Examples are, under (1), @& 3@ & Qa ateta am, ‘he will put 
vestments on all’; % wa awl Taare Teearsar, ‘I will feed all with 
sweetments’; and under (2), €8 &T Ga at Hed Bt, ‘what do you call 
this ?’; H €a Bl FA Baar ¥, ‘T regard this as suffering’. 

535. The accusative after a verb of motion may denote 
the place to which, as in the following examples :— 


ere waa era Bt wat, “Zndra went to his own place’; gteqarazt @t 
araa, ‘be pleased to go to Hastinapur”: 


536. It may also denote absolutely the time at which; as, 
adie azt Meza Br, ‘on the 14th of the dark half of the month 
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Kévtik ; Ta BTS Wa Br HEA 7 WMA, ‘that no one be permitted to bathe 
at night’. 

N. B. The postposition is often omitted from both the local and temporal 
accusative. 

537. The accusative with &t or its equivalents, st, @@, etc., is also 
used in accordance with the principles above indicated, in both early 
and modern poetry. But in archaic poetry the inflected accusative in 
Te (7&) is often used for the analytic accusative with &t, subject to the 
same general conditions. Examples of both forms are as follows :— 
a Fra Tera arg wat ata, ‘who regard the sun as their own friend’; 71e 
Wa HY Are ie viet, ‘keep Rim in whatever way (you may)’; Wy 
tare tare matt Adz, ‘say! what pauper shall I make a king?’; at 
Taras Way, ‘the sage extolled Raghubar’, 

538. It is important to observe, however, that in Hindi poetry the 
laws of grammar often yield to the necessities of the measure. Even 
agreement in gender and number is often sacrificed to the exigencies 
of the metre. Moreover, in archaic poetry, the modern analytie accu- 
sative is but beginning to appear in literature. Hence the nominative 
form of the noun is constantly employed for the accusative, with a 
license which in prose or in the colloquial would be quite inadmis- 
sible. Thus, e.g., in the following stanzas prose usage would have 
demanded afag & and Wey &1; Wie Waa wa Alay BAU, ‘wo 
thought the First Man to be a mortal’ (P. S.); Wa aware aray Fara, 
‘then the lord of men summoned Vusisht*(Rdm.\; and so in almost 
every stanza of the Ramayan. | 

539. The inflected form of the noun alone is never used in modern Hindf 
for the object of a verb. But it should ke noted that in Permissive and Acqui- 
sitive compound verbs, as also sometimes in Desideratives, the inflected infini- 
tive in @alone, is de fucto an accusative under the government of the following 
verb. Similarly is to be explained the colloquial Braj and Kanauji idiom, in 
such phrases as, @y wa a me, ‘he will not eat’; where the inflected gerund, 


aa, as the object of at, must be regarded as an inflected accusative. 


The Dative. 


540. We may classify the uses of this case as follows :— 
(1) Dative of the Recipient. As thus used the dative 
denotes the indirect object of a transitive verb. 
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Examples are ;—aetta &t 3a i War ata 28 9, ‘Balrdm Jt was 
inspiring all with hope and confidence’; Wt Fes az WUat AAT BAT WITT 
tat, ‘Shri Krishn Chand commanded his Illusive power’; a Far are 7a 
aa @, ‘this mouse gives me trouble’. So sometimes we have a dative 
of the person after verbs of speaking ; as, at Ree az 4 gata ot ar 
3a 3 wer, “Shri Krishn Chand said with a wink to Baldec J?. But 
Meat is more commonly followed by the ablative of the person. 

Rem. It abould be observed that the case with ko after causal verbs is 
not to be regarded as a dative, as might often appear from the equivalent 
English idiom, but as an accusative. This will appear. if for the English 
equivalent to the causal verb, the verb ‘cause’ be used with the infinitive 
of the primitive verb. Thus, wah ghore ko ghas khilutd hai. ‘he feeds grass to 
the horse’, ie., ‘he causes the horse fo eat grass’.* 

(2) Dative of Necessity. The dative of a person is often 
very idiomatically used after an infinitive with the verb 
art or agat, to denote necessity, certainty, or obligation. 
The idiom is commonly equivalent to the English ‘must’, 
‘have to’, etc. Similarly the dative is used after the infin- 
itive or perfect participle with entea (§ 356, b,) to express 
obligation. 

Examples :—aa ¥a ae aaah & wet oat @, ‘to-morrow you and 
we have to go to the abode of Yamadagni’; Ua oar aga aiiaa, ‘(we) 
ought to arrive there to the festival’; ea Atal Wem, /it., ‘it will fall 
to us to die’; i.c., ‘we must die’. 

(8) Dative of Possession. The dative is very commonly 
used to denote possession or acquisition. 

a. The dative of possession usually follows the substantive verb ; 
28, JA wl AA Aa at ut qu a wt, ‘they were not conscious even of soul 
and body’; S@ ®t Ava wat, ‘to all was terror’. 

6. But often the copula is omitted ; as, ea aT Wa mel, ‘where 
have we so much wisdom; faa ei Ser ga @, Aart asarat wt ware, 
‘such happiness as these have, the discontented have not’. 

c. Or some other neuter verb may take the place of the copula ; 
thus, 7a aa aT A Tat. /it., ‘sorrow remained not to the name’, Ang. 
‘only the name of sorrow remained’. 


* With the Hindi idiom, compare the Sanskrit construction of causal verbs, 
(Williams’ Sansk. Gramm. § 847.) 
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d. Here may be noted the common idiom with Tarerat, ‘to meet’, 
‘to be found’; which is always construed with the nominative of the 
thing found, and the dative of the finder. Thus, 34 &T et aera 
Taaa ¥%, ‘they obtain the four blessings’; we aS vel Teen, ‘I obtain- 
ed nothing’. 

(4) Dative of Advantage. This is found after such ad- 
jectives as gtaa, ana, ‘proper’, ‘right’, wer, ‘good’, afsa, ‘diff- 
cult’, etc., with their opposites. 

Examples :—@at Stee @<al aTet At Braa aey, ‘it is not seemly for 
a woman to be so daring’; <arat faa eat HI Aa BY wart 2. “for a 
wonian without a husband, it is well even to die’; Ayer Ht UAT HT 
BUA UIA ALA Arua Hlsa 2, ‘for man to obtain the true know- 
ledge of God is extremely difficult’. 

Rem. arm is often construed with the genitive, with a slightly dif- 
ferent meaning. : 

(5) The Dative of the Final Cause denotes the motive, 
purpose, or object of an action, or the use for which a thing 
is designed, as in the following examples :— 

a at AHS Al Ala Teal, ‘who will remain for the watching of the 
city ?’. The infinitive, in its capacity of a gerund, is very common- 
ly used in the dative in this sense; as, faa Hl Hea auda wt ataa, 
‘Krishn and Baldev will also come to see’; @Taa wt AT Z mite ev, ‘for 
seeing, indeed, were two eyes’; Hel Taa Hl SIX GATS, ‘be pleased to 
show me a place to stay’. The postposition &t is often omitted from 
this gerundial dative ; as, ¢.g., @& Wea WTat.@, ‘he comes to read’. 

Rem. For the dative of the final cause, modern Hindi often substi- 
tutes the genitive with Taa@ or area, and in the east, also at and wrrat. 

a. Here also may be noticed the peculiar use of this dative of the 
gerund with the substantive verb, to denote the proximate futuri- 
tion of the act denoted by the gerund. Thus, ag aga &1 ¥&, ‘she 
was just about to mount’; ag Sta WT wat, ‘he was about to go’.* 

(6) The Dative of Ieference is used after a great varicty 
of words, to denote the object with respect to which any 


affirmation is made. 


* Compare the English colloquial idiom, ‘he was for going’, 
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Thus it is so used after many neuter verbs; as, @t4 AZ HI At, ‘the 
arrow struck the peacock’; @f<gt tt Gat wat ana @, ‘to a poor man 
the world seems lonely’; aet area at Tae gera, ‘whatever may be 
pleasing to any one, that very (thing) say’; Witsg Gt Ar ata ata az 
aeta $z, ‘four months passed over Anirwidh in bondage’. So we may 
have the dative of reference after an active verb; ¢.g., eal Gt Her 2 TH 
al Et Ula Vta, ‘with regard to the woman, it is said, that of what- 
ever kind (her) husband may be’. 

a. To this head may be referred the use of the dative to denote 
the object of an action, in the dpersonal construction (§ 332) of the 
perfect tenses of transitive verbs. Thus, ¢.g., 38 4 wet Hl @aq, is 
literally, ‘by him seen (with respect) to the boys’. 

b. Finally, the dative of reference may follow some adjectives; as, 
Taare Tarai, ‘dear to (her) husband’; and also, some nouns, in ex- 
pressions of praise or blame; ae, Wra @ a2 BIzg maT, ‘praise to thy 
courage !’; ; Tay Az wing H, ‘a curse to my life!’. 

541. The dutive with the postposition @, (at, a7¥, etc.,) is also used 
in poetry according to the same general principles, as will appear from 
the following examples :—asaa at Faz Ti, ‘from having given even 
pain to a good man’; qa Hé Tata ate Tata aug, ‘Brahmd has sown 
for you the seed of trouble’. But very often in the Rimdéyan, the 
inflected dative in Tz (T8) is preferred. Thus. ara Taare ura Ue Aa 

wat, ‘this counsel, again, pleased her parents’; ag Tara atte: wat 22, 
‘in many a way she shows the bondmaid honor’; wate @a az atta 
fasat, ‘the king has a special love for you’. 

a. Or the postposition may be omitted ; as, WL WaTSH VS Bea aE 4, 
‘for another’s injury; warriors with a hundred hands’. 


The Case of the Agent. 


542. The case of the Agent is used only with the tenscs 
of the perfect participle of transitive verbs, and that only 
in modern standard Hindi and other western dialects, to 
denote the agent. Examples will be found further on in 
the sections which treat of the aforesaid tenses. 

a. Quite peculiar and exceptional is the use of this case with the 
infinitive, in a Hindi translation of the Bhagavat Purdn; where it is 
very common in the titles of the chaptere, but occurs in no other 
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position. Thus the title of the 8c Skandh reads, St Waar ant 
SATA UW ATH Bt TAAL A, /it., ‘the saving of the life of (his) hand- 
maid by God, having become incarnate as Hari’, Aguin, in the 2nd 
Adhydya of the same ; @eat WHA Sa aun waex at are at, ‘tie 
narration by Shusdev Ji of the story of Gujendra and Grah’. 

543. In both Braj prose and poetry the postposition @ is often 
omitted. Thus, a-atrgaa a2 Taa a wa wa MTS Taat, ‘the Sunydsis 
took out all the store from my hole’; areta wet, ‘the Brahman said’; 
aret St qa mita ase, ‘you have increased (your) love for me’. 

544. In the Ramdyan @ is never used; and in the singular, the case 
of the agent is thus identical in form with the nominative. In the 
plural, the oblique form alone denotes the cnse of the agent. Thus, 
glare Tae wet Dy Arar, ‘looking toward Sitd, the lord spoke this 
word’; eicatta geta atta wam aalea m7, ‘the illustrious deeds of 
Huri, the great sages have sung in countless ways’. But, as previ- 
ously remarked, the nominative with the active coustruction is very 
often used where modern High Hindi would use the passive con- 
struction with the case of the agent. 


The Ablative. 


515. Most of the Hindi idioms with the ablative rest 
upon the idea of ‘separation’. We may classify them as 
follows :— 

(1) The Zocal ablative is used commonly with verbs of 
motion, to denote the pluce from which the motion proceeds. 

Thus, a4 3 Ux HAI Wea B, ‘they were coming from the jungle to the 
house’; Au 3 aa fa, ‘they set out from Mathura’; faeraa 3 TS, 
the rose from the throne’. But sometimes the local ablative occurs 
with other verbs also; as, © asgaw Foo aT Y Ret, ‘from afar he 
said to Shirt Krishn Chana’. 

(2) The Temporal ablative similarly denotes the time 
from which, as in the following :— 

Taat fea 8 Hea Ae TM HE RTA A uray wy, ‘from that day they 
became celebrated as the Pool of Krishn and the Pool of Radid@’; we 
Tita wtatt 3 wet wat Wi, ‘this custom was coming on down from old 


time.’ 
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(3) The ablative is used after all adjectives, verbs and 
other words denoting separation. 

Tuus, after adjectives ;—ag a 8 Wan Tat, ‘he became separated 
from me’; W 2@ 3a & BA va B tana Taar, ‘I made them free from all 
fear’. It is also used after a great variety of verbs, especially, tropi- 
cally, vervs of asking, refusing, forbidding, desiring, saving, ete., ete. 
Thus, qa waa Toa a wat, ‘go and inquire of your father’; ea 
3 area 2 wuat ate, ‘he desires from me his death’; qa aoa aT 
Wi wt Aa 3 tHe Taa gaara, ‘for what did you save us from fire and 
water 2’. Similarly, the verbal noun aa, ‘prohibition’, may be fol- 
lowed by the ablative; thus, at awa s9Twatt Ar etoraa wea 8, ‘what 
prohibition to the great sages from worshipping Hari ?’. 

(4) The ablative is used to express the source, origin, or 
cause. 

Examples are:—=rg & Arad 8 He aAEl Bre, ‘nothing comes from 
obeying Indrw’; Fa a ala warma, ‘greatly agitated with sorrow’; a 
THe urd S Want gar at, ‘for what sin didst thou become a serpent ?’; 
aq at 8 eam ara a4, ‘hearing this much from Nand J?’. Thus may 
be explained the ablative after verbs of fearing, where the ablative 
denotes that which is the cause of the fear; as, ¢.g., ¥ ATA B STAN ¥, 
‘I fear infamy’. i 

(5) Hence, by a natural transition, the ablative comes to 
denote the means or instrument, as that from which action 
immediately proceeds; as, for example, 

g etul 3 fara etraat, ‘do thou tear them to pieces with an ele- 
phant’; qx St wre aat mzt2, ‘with (his) hoof he digs up the banks of 
the river’. To this head may be referred the ablative after verbs of ‘fill- 
ing’, a8 denoting that with which the action of filling is performed ; 
as, ¢.7., SUA AAA Wa B wz ¥, ‘the lakes are filled with pure water’, 

(6) Hence, again, the ablative may denote the agent. 

a, Observe, however, that this construction is only found in con- 
nexion with neuter verbs or with the passive conjugation. Thus, 
ea 3 ael aam, /i/., ‘it will not be made by me’, z.e., ‘I cannot make 
it’; TA HT TA ASA 3 ag! Gara aa, ‘their stren gth cannot be resisted 
by me’.* 

#In Naipdlé the abl. postposition le is also used for the H. H. ne of the 
agent, in the passive coustructiun with the perfect tenses of transitive verbs, 
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(7) The ablative is used after all words RenOnne or im« 
plying comparison. | 

a. Thus, it is used (a) after adjectives ; as, yw @ Aet, ‘greater than 
I; @3 ua tra 8 ae Waa wat 7 wat, ‘why was he not sonless rather 
than have such a con ?’; ag oa @ Ulea wi Teen, ‘she went and met 
him first of all’: (0) after verbs; as, @Te WHS aa, ‘no one may 
conquer me’; QTaCA B ASHC At Hrs ara et wey, ‘there is no sin at 
all, greater than child-murder’: (c) after adverbs; as, ¥& @ @Ta, 
‘before this’; AZ B Arex, ‘outside of the house’. 

(8) The ablative may denote the price, as that by means 
of which a thing is obtained. 

Examples :—ug Gem TR WH FUG g faat, ‘I got this book for one 
rupee’; &t Wa B ait Tawar @, ‘does it ever sell for two duds ?’. 

(9) The ablative is very commonly used to denote the 


manner of an action. 

Examples :—daé aawat 3 ae az, ‘sacrificing with the vedio for- 
mulas (read) backward’; wat Tae 9 Teme az, ‘adorning (themselves) 
from head to foot’; Jaa Uta UNC FY Het, ‘he said with great love’; 
This use of the ablative is especially common with such words as 
WHIL, atta, afa, Tata, etc. ; as, 8 aja @, ‘in this way’; vq atta, ‘in 
that manner’, etc. Here also place such phrases as ¥@ Wa 3 WA, ‘go 
by this road’. 

Rem. This modal ablative denotes the noun as a norm or standard from 
which the action may, in a manner, be regarded as proceeding. Compare the 
English idiom, ‘I made it from this rule’; and the Latin, nostro more, meo con- 
silio, etc. 

(10) The ablative is used after nouns expressing need or 
Use. 

Examples AR mrata @ ware 2, ‘I have need of medicine’; €e 
QB @at wre, ‘what is the use of this ?’. 

(11) Finally, the ablative with @ is used to express a 
variety of relations expressed in English by the prepositions 
‘with’, ‘by’, or, more rarely, ‘in’, or ‘to’. 

Examples :—ar 3 Sara He, ‘fight with me’; feral 3 aete a Aare, 
‘do not stir up discord with any one’; faa @ faaat a dena Tara, ‘with 
whom Brahmd contracted an alliance) Wa 8 ae, ‘mouth to mouth’; 
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3a Rew a & Za, ‘seeing him in the disguise of Krishn’; ara at grat 
@, ‘by your honor’s kindness’, 

@. BAT, ‘to say’, is commonly followed by an ablative of the 
person addressed, instead of the dative or accusative with &1, which 
is only exceptionally used ; as, Aw B Het, ‘tell me’; Ta @ ay, ‘whom 
shall I tell ?’. Other words and phrases of analogous meaning to 
ameat, are also followed by the ablative; as, WaTal 3 qa a aE auA 
faut wt, ‘you made Jusodd this promise’. In one place in the Rémd- 
yan, however, the object of Heat takes urte (are); thus, aa - 
eT ATA uret, ‘then Raghubir said to the sage’. 

Rem. It has been denied that we can correctly say, in such cases as the 
above, that the noun is in the ablative; and, indeed, if we restrict the word 
‘ablative’ to its etymological sense, then the words mentioned under (10) are 
certainly not ablatives. But in no language is the usage of the word thus 
rigidly restricted. Prakrit and modern Hindi, especially, afford abundant 
examples of the usurpation by one case of the functions of another. It is 
quite possible, moreover, that ‘with’ may be the radical signification of se, 
from which all the modern usages of the word are to be derived. 


546. The ablative is used in poetry in the same manner as in 
prose. Two or three examples will suffice; thus, wz wa a H wea 
a¥, ‘they began to dig the earth with their toe-naile’; tt gu at get 
wert, ‘the stream of water which fell from their eyes’; arg Hat 
g aura, ‘by whose gracious compassion’; Mra a Wns wa Tra are, 
‘Rdm is dearer than life to me’. 

547. Even in prose the ablative postposition is often omitted. This 
idiom, however, is by no means everywhere admissible, but occurs 
chiefly with the ablative of manner or of cause, and, occasionally, with 
the ablative of place; as, ¥8 UTA, or Fa Tats, ‘in this way’; 9a RTT 
@a &, ‘all are well’; Tirat edt wrx Tax wate, ‘the milk- maids gather ed 
around him from all four sides’. 

a. But in poetry, as usual, the postposition is omitted much more 
freeiy; thus, Ute Snare ATS vary, ‘she asked the people, for what was 
the joy’, etc., ete. 

548. As has been remarked (§145), the conjunctive participle arm, 
is sometimes used, instead of 4, as an ablative postposition, in the sense 
of ‘from’ only. Often, ata can hardly be distinguished in meaning 
from @; ¢.g., Wa B Thea and ura HCH tea, both mean “free from sin’. 
But sometimes, when a distinction is intended, @ denotes the source, 
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and awa, the means or instrument, as in the following: faa &@ Ore 
Tag ACH .... FA WYN Waa wa Vem B, ‘from whom, and through 


whom, .... one’s fate, good or evil, comes’. 
The Genitive. 


549. The genitive in Hindi expresses a very great varie- 
ty of relations, which may be classified and illustrated as 
follows: 

(1) Possession ; as, trat at ataz, ‘the king’s palace’; HW ae at 
atat ¥. ‘I am the handmaid of Kans’; ag 3a Az Bre %, ‘all these are 
my horses’, 

(2) Relationship ; as, #1 Tam, ‘my father’; ga at are, ‘their 
mothers’; @ wast Ha H Arg, ‘these are the two nephews of Kans’. 

(3) Material; as, waa # Atez, ‘temples of gold’; watzH RH MX 
Wem, ‘four gates of crystal’; Ayatraat at we, ‘a swarm of bees’. 
Here also I would place the phrase faa at tra @ We, Angi, ‘the day 
was turned into night’; and some reduplications with the genitive, 
as, TU AT FU, dit., ‘milk of milk’; 7.e., pure milk. 

(4) Origin or source; as, wa at Mra, ‘the fragrance of in- 
cense’; UTA Fea Wl Wez, ‘the noise of the breaking of the bow’; WA 
& frend, ‘beggars by birth’. 

(5) Cause or reason; as, a aT Bret Wa. ‘weary and exhaust- 
ed because of the way’; mual & AA Al Re ag ae¥, ‘there is no- 
thing wrong in killing a deceiver’. 

(6) Place ; as, waa at arfcat, ‘the women of Mathuré’; 4 @a 
& aM, ‘kings of various countries’. 

(7) Age; as, Ta Sat Bra awa wt we, ‘when Usid became seven 
years old’. In this case the genitive is used predicatively. 

(8) Quality or kind; as, waar eRe wt ara, ‘a countless variety 
of things’; a@ Wwe wl ata ®, ‘it is a matter of great wonder’; <@ 
WaT art ars, ‘a load of ten panseré (100 Ibs)’, 

a. Here may be noted the idiomatic use of the genitive of the 
infinitive or gerund, to denote a certainty, as determined by the will 
or nature of the agent. Thus, 4 aa at azt, ‘I will not go’; tat area 
wel 21a at, ‘such a thing is not to be’. 

Rem. In this idiom, the genitive of the gerund is a predicative adjanct of 
the subject of the sentence, and is therefore inflected to agree with it in gen- 
der and number, as in the above examples. 
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(9) Use ; as, Sia Ht GATH, ‘provision for eating’; ula ar urat, 
‘drinking-water’; we @¢ Tat ara at vet, ‘this body is of no use’. 

(10) Subject of the action denoted by the word it qualifies. 

Examples :—ararat & HTaa R TATA, ‘the news of the flight of 
Béndsur’; Ta & Ala Hl Hrca, ‘the reason of his going’. 

(11) The object of an action, direct or indirect. 

Examples :—# qvert wre Ux tat, ‘I relied upon you’; ea ala tear 
at arate, ‘we had very much anxiety about you’; At Waca a AaAT, 
‘do not rub adfan upon me’; 3B Hl Ast Awea Wt Al Bia Ried AeA 
Ca Aut, ‘his son becan to perform a most difficult act of penance to 
Mahddev Jv, WRX aah aT BT wart at Het, ‘Ahrir, fixing his 
contemplation on the feet of the lord, said’; uqgaraat AT ITH RT 
witizart aev, ‘the house of Yadu have no right to the kingdom’; 
atawat HT aut, ‘a sinner against God’. 

Rem. The same word may be accompanied either by the subject- 
ive or objective genitive, or even by both, as in the following : 3@ mt 
aa za ae A wT, ‘they had no compassion upon me’. 

(12) Price ; as, FR Fa WA Ht Utet A, ‘give me ten dnds worth 
of flour’; we fRaa HI Bret 2, ‘what is the value of this horse ?’. 

(18) Time ; as, ws Tea at ata ®, Jit. ‘it is a matter of eight 
days’, t.¢c., ‘eight days ago’; jaat sau at ara @, ‘it is a matter of 
a certain time’; Ang/., ‘it once happened’. 

(14) The Partitive genitive is used when it is intended 
to denote anything as a whole of which a part is taken. 

Examples :—9ty at WreH, ‘the beginning of the creation’; watt oat 
@ruré, ‘one fourth of the land’. 

a. Here may be classified many reduplicated forms denoting infen- 
sity or totality; as, 48 Ta HI Fa ®, ‘this is very truth’; até at ater, 
‘very sweet’, it., ‘sweet of sweet’; Bat at Tat, ‘the entire assembly’; 
ue & We, ‘swarms upon swarms’, /it., ‘swarms of swarms’. 

b. Observe, that when a generic term is accompanied by a noun 
denoting ‘measure’ or ‘quantity’, the partitive genitive is not employ- 
ed, but the generic term follows the other in apposition with it; as, 
Zr ate wala, ‘two bighas of land’; ata Az ru ‘three sers of milk’; wR 
RSA Urat, ‘a cup of water’; At Ars Bae, ‘two suits of clothes’. 

(15) Many other combinations of nouns with the genitive might 
be noted; as, ¢.g., in oaths ; thus, at St wt HBA, ‘by Gangé Jt’: in 
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interjectional expressions; as, Wat Are at wa, ‘Victory to Mother 
Ganges !’: in phrases denoting the contents of any thing; as, urat at 
GErt, ‘a jar of water’, etc., etc. But the above specifications ear 
the most important idioms. 

(16) The genitive is used after a few adjectives; as, ana 
(Gm), and aren or eran (47. (3)), ‘worthy’, ‘fit’. 

Examples :—Taarat & any, ‘fit to teach’; urat & ain ®, ‘it looks 
like rain’; wea & ares, ‘fit to walk’: and, in the Ramdyan, ta 
SITs, ‘able to break’. 

550. In various common phrases in which the noun limited by the 
genitive can be readily understood, it may be omitted. The inflec- 
tion of the genitive is determined by the noun which is to be under- 
stood. Thus, the genitive is regularly omitted after gaat and Aaraat; 
as, 3a a act a wat, ‘he did not hear me’, /it., ‘my’, (sc. ata, ‘word)’; qa 
Au aat wel aaa Bt, ‘why do you not regard my word?’ (sc. wera). 

551. It is important to observe that & is idiomatically used in 
many expressions denoting possession, where we might expect @t or 
il; as, At atest w ge, ‘T had no sister’; Ht wa WA Ae, ‘one son was 
born to me’; eg Rat Wea ®, ‘a pony, also, has a soul’, 

a. The practical rule for the use of this idiom would seem to be 
this; whenever, in English idiom, possession must be expressed by a 
verb, as, ¢.g., ‘to have’, the Hindi genitive in & must be used, what- 
ever may be the gender of the following noun. But when, in Eng- 
lish, the possessive case must be employed, then Hindi idiom demands 
the genitive with a, ®, or t, aecording to §140. Thus, ‘it is my son’ 
must be rendered in Hindi, #at wa @; but, ‘I have a son’, A@ wa 2. 
So also, ZF ® Wea ®, is ‘a pony haga soul’; but, SF ar aa 2, would, 
mean, ‘it is the soul of a pony’. Thus, in the Ramdyan, AU WR Faa 
@e ar, ‘Lord, I have one great doubt’. 


Rem. It has been common to postulate some such word as pde or yahdan, 
after this ke; but native grammarians deny that there is any ellipsis. More- 
over it may be noted that in Marw&ri, which inflects the genitive postposi- 
tion, ro or ko, to ré and kd, (obl. masc.) and ré and kf (fem.), re or ke is also 
used as a third inflection before both masc. and fem. nouns, when possession 
is denoted. I would suggest, therefore, that this ke of possession probably 
only chances to be identical in form with the obl. masc. inflection, ke; and, in 
fact, has arisen from another modification of the Sanskrit participle krita. 
The matter, however, needs further investigation. 
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552. The genitive postposition is very often omitted, even in prose, 
when the governing noun immediately follows. The two nouns then 
become, in fact, a Genitively Dependent Compound. (§480,(5).) In 
conversation, however, the omission is much less common. 

a. Peculiar is the omission of the postposition in the following 
phrase : St #e Ata wa Urea, ‘he shall obtain the wealth his lips shall 
ask’, /it., ‘the mouth’s asked wealth’. 

6. In phrases expressing a date, the genitive postpositions are 
always omitted ; as, & gat Waal, ‘on the 5¢h of the light fortnight 
of Jeth’. The order is regularly the reverse of the English. 

553. The genitive postpositions, @T, &l, #<, Wt, etc., as used in 
poetry, are subject to the same rules as in prose. Thus, aa E wal 2a 
aura, ‘of the very gods, Murdri is the God’; grata ual Wert wait, ‘(they) 
abandoned the worship of the ruler of the one ete aa AT AVX @, 
‘assuming the weight of the three worlds’; ww waa Get wa we, ‘I 
salute the lotus feet of all’; faze’ @ra qa wate *, ‘the sins and 
sorrows of the night of existence vanish’; 4 WY AT Waa ATE R 
aiteg, ‘nor has (he) to this day done harm to any one’. 

a. In the following sentence from the Ramdyan (dy. K.) we have 
a Marwari possessive genitive in ?; faut aga ya att, ‘the face of 
Sitd withered’. 

The Locative Case. 


554. The postpositions commonly assigned to the loca- 
tive case, are (1) #, (2) az, (3) am, aaa, an, at, etc. As they 
differ radically in their meaning, we treat them separately. 

555. (1) The locative with & denotes, primarily; exist- 
ence iz a place. 

Examples :—3a @ wa @ aa Ferm, ‘he became incarnate in Braj’; 
"8 Bat H, ‘in this world’. 

a. After a verb of motion, @ 
or ‘to’. . 

Examples :—ag at & wa, ‘he went into the assembly’; wieqarax 
a Tag Ty A wrat, ‘come to Hastindpur to the royal sacrifice’. 

b. The locative may often be rendered by ‘among’. 

Examples :—feaat & erent faH Het WEA, ‘among women where could 
one find so much beauty ?’; wat @ art @, ‘who is there among us ?’. 


must be rendered by ‘into’, 
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c. The locative with @ is used idiomatically after all 
verbs of ‘tying’, ‘fastening’, ‘wearing’, etc. ° 

Examples :—a @ nis ata, ‘tie a knot in this’; #2 asa wa a 
wre Aaa B, ‘with dirty wooden trinkets hung about the neck, they 
were playing’. 

d. It is also used after verbs of filling. 
Thus, €8 aay & Percent Bh fire eat oer at ®, ‘this ocean is filled with 
the water of anxiety and vain affection’. 

(2) The locative with # naturally also expresses the time 
within which any thing happens. 

Examples :—za feat &, ‘in those days’; Ta wa feat a use, ‘in 
several days they arrived’. 


(3) And it also expresses tropically various other rela- 
tions, as follows: 

a. Difference ; a8, €a aA a @e Wz awl, ‘there is no difference 
between me and you’. It may thus follow verbs of Jighting; as, Ta 
arat # Ug Tar, ‘a battle was waged between them’; or words express- 


ing union or reconciliation; as, a A Ra Fat, ‘harmony was made be- 
tween them’. 


6. Sphere of action; as, a @ Rx ae ag wel, ‘I have not any 
power in this (matter)’. 

c. Subject of discourse ; as, a wt wate & FH wan wy, ‘what shall 
I say in his praise ?’; and also, occupation ; as, ae oui a ula at Gar a 
wet, ‘she continued in the service of her husband’. 

d. Condition; as, ata & waa & Br we, ‘she went to sleep, think- 
ing of her husband’, /it., ‘in thought of her husband’. 

e. Cause ; os, Wea et Waa A wTE wx, ‘becoming angry for a 
very small offence’. 

SJ. Instrument; as, va a wa SAT A ee wane a ara aaa 
Tat, ‘he finished this serpent’s work with a single arrow’. 

g. It is often used in comparison, instead of the ablative; 


as, a aiat Zaarat A wg azzrat ata ®@, ‘of these three gods who 
(most) quickly grants a blessing ?’. 


h. It is used after certain verbs to denote the price. 

Examples :—ert aa @ feat ara frat, ‘how much grass will 
one get for four dnds ?’; we mms Ha aty Sue a ra BH, ‘I bought this 
eow for thirty rupees’. 
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Rem. The distinction between the genitive, accusative, and locative of price, 
yeems to be as follows. The genitive denotes value absolutely, as an attribute 
of the subject; as, yak kitne kd hird, ‘what is the value of this diamond ?’; the 
accusative denotes the price definitely, as that for which a thing is obtained ; as, 
yah tum ne kitne ko liyd, ‘for how much did you get this?’; the locative de- 
notes the price under a slightly different aspect, as a sum within which a thing 
is bought; as, yah mujhe ek rupaye men mild, ‘I got this for (lit., within) one 
rupee’. 

i. The locative with @ is sometimes used partitively ; 
as, Ha Are Val Tare R VTS, ‘he who has even one of the nine’. 

556. The locative with uz, ‘on’, denotes, (1), external 
contact. Thus it expresses, 

a. Position on or upon anything; as, ae &rat ax Gat ya 
wt, ‘he was seated on the house’. Thus it regularly follows certain 
verbs; a8, BTS UX AST, ‘mount the horse’. After verbs it is often to 
be rendered by ‘at’, or ‘to’; as, @® git UL WET @, ‘he is standing at 
the door’; vat wa HV UT We, ‘they went to that same blind well’. 

b. Distance; as, «rat 3 qe Fe Uz, ‘at some distance from 
Kash?’; te @1S Uz, ‘at (the distance of) one hos’. 

c. Addition ; as, ave at ater &, ‘putting lock upon lock’. 

(2) It is used to denote the time at which; as, ay Sta waa 
ut @rat, ‘he came at the exact time’; utaa fea uz, ‘on the fifth day’. 

(3) The locative with ® also denotes a variety of tropi- 
cal relations, as follows: 


a. The object toward which an action or feeling is directed. 

Examples :—a Ut gar mare, ‘be pleased to have mercy upon me’; 
"8 Bla UL HA ANTM, ‘apply your mind to this’. 

b. Hence it denotes the subject of discourse, as the object 
to which discussion is directed. 

Examples :—weanat ® Aa at agat qeanet Ez ¥, ‘there have 
been thousands of commentators on the doctrines of the six systems’; 
Eg UL Ug GA HUT, ‘as to this, if you say’. 

c. It may express conformity to a rule or custom ; 
as, EA WIA Wee UT Teal, ‘we will abide by our own religion’. 

d. Also, superiority ; 
as, WF Rl HS AA AWA AT WaT, ‘no power of Indra prevails over you’. 
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e. The reason of any action, as tropically its foundation ; 
as, AU €8 Ala Ul Ag Aa WaT, ‘at this word of mine he fell into a 
passion’. 

Sf. Vory rarely the locative is used for the ablative with a verb in 
the passive conjugation. Thus, in the Rdjniti, AT a ae Ey ara, ‘I 
am not able to walk’. 


557. The locative forms with an, aan, an, or at, all de- 
note, literally or tropically, the limit to which an action 
extends or a statement is made. There is no difference at 
all in the meaning of these postpositions. 

Examples are ;—aTaH aK Utat wat, ‘the water came up to (his) 
nose’; AER B a aS AK, ‘from the child tv the old man’. 

a. Peculiar is the following phrase (poeé.): €A at a Tara Taats Seer, 
‘thou mentionest thy own beloved even to us’. 

558. The locative postpositions, ® and ux, are often omitted in 
prose and in the colloquial. This omission occurs chiefly in certain 
adverbial phrases of time and place. Thus we have, v@ aaa, for 3a 
waa H (or Ux), ‘in’ or ‘at’ ‘that time’; utat uts, ‘falling at (his) feet’; 
ut feat cea WaT, ‘the days being fulfilled, a boy was (born)’; ae ax 
Tat, ‘he went to the house’. 

a. @ is almost invariably omitted in certain verbal combinations, 
commonly called ‘Nominal’ verbs; as, @Ta WTA, (for TA # wrt.) 
‘to be of use’, /it., ‘to come in work’; Sarg MCAT, ‘to marry’; sate Var, 
‘to give in marriage’; 4iy BM, ‘to appear’, dvg/., ‘to come in sight’. 
@@ and its equivalents are never omitted in prose. 

559. When the above locative postpositions are employed in poet- 
ry, their usage corresponds to that already noted. <A few examples 
will suffice. 

(1) santé wa wa wa Atel, ‘they are produced in the water toge- 
ther’; & gat ate Hra A¥, ‘they remained safe in that time’; at qa 
tita 2a AE ATS, ‘are you one of the Turee gods ?’; TA WATG UNS ATE 
ara, ‘in this the glory of Rdm is manifest’; Batata wt A ATA 4 Et a, 
‘the rosary in the hand, the thoughts not on Hari’. (2) ata Bit az, 
‘the monkeys on the branches’; wa WaTe @ WeNTe, ‘the good lay hold 
of goodness’; @t Gare gat at az, ‘if you have affection for (your) 
daughter’. (3) Hed wet al ara aere, ‘whereunto shall I declare the 


greatness of the Name ?’. ; 
3 
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a. In poetry, however, these postpositions are more frequently 
omitted ; but any attributive of the noun in the locative. if capable of 
inflection, must be inflected. Thus, in the following, @tTS (@) is omit- 
ted: Se Ht ATA Wrare ware, ‘remembering the name of this One in the 
world’; @ qret Bar aa We, ‘the king is subject to your service’. And 
in the following, Ww would have been used in prose : Hay Btraaraat 
Twa tat, ‘cold night was on the lotus-bed’; Wea At Bray, ‘send me, 
O lord, upon your service’. And in the following examples. prose 
usage would have demanded am (or Aw. etc.): ata BRA Baa ar ware, 
‘these she ate for three thousand years’; Ina ae Ta, ‘the pollen as- 
cends to the sky’. 


560. A noun in the locative, whether in poetry, prose, or 
the colloquial, in addition to its own proper postposition, 
may take that of the ablative, or, less frequently, the geni- 


tive. Each postposition retains in full its special meaning. 
Examples are ;—@a @ @ ra 2. ‘who of us is there P’, dit., ‘from 
among us’; gt Har eH A, ‘aman belonging to the town’; @T@ 
TANT A A Traeat, ‘some one went out from the court’; reg zat 
agt Wl 8 wEae wre Ht Tarat, ‘he removed Ahmad Shih from the 
throne of Delhi’ , Zt., ‘from on the throne’. Two postpositions are 
commonly used after verbs of fu/ling, with the noun denoting that 
from which one falls; as, 38 Eret ut B Tat, ‘he fell off that branch’. 
a. In Marwari, the accusative postposition, 2 (=H. H. &t.) is also 
sometimes added to arte, (=H. H. i,) when it becomes, literally, ‘in- 
to’. Thus, in ‘DéngarSingh’, Ra wet Taare Arata, ‘jump into the fort’. 
561. Before leaving the cases which are formed with post positions, 
it is to be noted with regard to them all, that, inasmuch as the post- 
positions still partake more of the nature of prepositions than of 
true case-endings, when several nouns follow one another in the 
same case and construction, the postposition proper to them all is 
used only after the last. Thus, trat wiaga et neat eHacal aT aq, 
‘the beauty of Damayanti, the daughter of Bhim Sen’; wa wea Az 
Ha B WIHT Ata aM, ‘he began to live on fruits, owes lbs and 
foe But, much more rarely, the postposition may be repeated with 
both nouns or pronouns; thus, 4 aerate ea a qa 4 Ue aaa Rat 
‘at, ‘you and I made this promise to Nand and Jasoud’. 
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562. The vocative is used in calling or address, either 
with or without an interjection. 

Examples :—® @é, ‘O son !’; afar gat, ‘companions! hear’; wat 
Val Tama Aa BT, ‘daughter! be not so distressed’. 

a. Certain words in 31%, often make the vocative in Wat; as, ¢.9., 
from arg, ‘brother’, ATS, ‘mother’, vocative singular, ATEaT, aa. In 
Garhwial, & is often similarly added to proper names; as, @ Weat, 
‘Puncham!’, ete. 

6. In poetry, the writer often addresses himself by name in the 
vocative. Thus, aaraacat RANAETA gaat HUT TIATY at, lit., joy 
inspiring. Audi-yug-impurity-removing, OT wist, is the story of Raghu- 
adh; Baa V8 ules AT are are Tawang, ‘Tulsi! to such a sinner, 
again and again a curse !’, 


ADJECTIVES. 


563. Little necds to be said here as to the construction of 
adjectives in the sentence. They may define a noun either 
(1) attributively, or (2) predicatively. | 

Examples are, of (1);—agt aa. ‘a large town’; atest aran, ‘a sweet 
voice’; @ GTS. ‘large horses’; and of (2); ae Wa Brat ut, ‘she was 
very beautiful’ Ue Wa Sat @, ‘this water is cold’; HA Ta Re SUTRA 
zat, ‘I saw that he was distressed’; ag atat erat aat 2, ‘this staff i 18 
made straight’. 

. The rules which govern the agreoment of the attributive or 
seileieaies adjective with the noun qualified, will PE found further 
on, in the section on ‘Agreement’. 


564. Adjectives are often used as nouns, in which case 
they are inflected like nouns of the same terminations. 

Thus, at ® FAG a, ‘from the time of the ancients (lit., of the 
great’); Tat Bat 7 wet 2B, ‘some wise (man) has said’; Satu we ATE 
arg Ware, ‘there is no blame to the powerful, Gusdin 1. 

a. When two adjectives used as plural nouns, and connected by a 
copulative conjunction, follow one another in the same case, the first 
may take the singular, and the second only, the plural form; as in 
the phrase, Te @t agi A Hat, ‘small and great said’. 
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565. Comparison has been explained and illustrated, 
§§169, 170. It may be noted in addition, that a very 
high degree of any quality may be expressed by repeating 
the adjective; as, arat aren, ‘very black’, até até wa, ‘very 
sweet fruits’. 

a. Or, for greater emphasis, the first adjective may be taken as a 
noun in the ablative ; as, art @ ara ary, ‘the very greatest sins’; #.€., 
‘heavier than the heavy’; swa 3 Sada aeq, ‘the very best thing’. 


566. Agreeably to § 545 (7), all adjectives used compar- 
atively, require the noun with which the comparison is 
made, to be in the ablative. 

Thus, eur 3 wma, ‘heavier than stone’; tre @ wat, ‘richer than a 
king’; va Wat @ ye, ‘the noblest of living creatures’; WE Ta @ Tas 
@, ‘this is superior to that’. 


567. Certain adjectives are followed by a noun in an 
oblique case. Thus, especially. 

(1) Adjectives denoting advantage or fitness, or their 
contraries, govern a noun in the dative. 

Thus. eat & staa 2, ‘it is proper for a woman’; ¥a &t Gra 2, ‘it 
is right for us’. ( Vid. § 541, 0.) 

(2) Adjectives denoting likeness, conformity, worthiness, 
or the contrary, commonly take a noun in the inflected 
genitive. | 

Thus, @1@4 & WTSI FR Bara, ‘like the thunder from the cloud’; eg 
& Fea, ‘equal to this’. “So also, ava, (Urdi 5%, often written wraR.) 
in the sense of ‘worthy’, takes the genitive; as, 4% Giga & ana @, 
‘this is worthy of a wise man’. | 

a. When such adjectives are preceded by any infinitive or gerund, 
the postposition, especially in poetry, is often omitted, and the gerund 
put in the oblique singular. Thus, qa At waa at urea ara ST B, 
‘you are competent to make my sons wise men’; H aa zea aie 
waram, ‘I am able to break your teeth’. 

(3) A few verbal adjectives expressing desire or affection, take an 
objective genitive (§549,(11)); as, Saat ar @nit, ‘covetous of money’; 
ae Wa wl Ataet B, ‘he is covetous of wealth’. 
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568. The adjective wz, ‘full’, is never used by itself; but 
partakes rather of the character of an affix, like the English 
‘full’, in such phrases as a ‘spoon-full’, a ‘house-full’, ete. 
But we is used much more extensively than the correspond- 
ing English ‘full’. Any noun taking this affix is regular- 
ly inflected before it, as before the postpositions, whenever 
inflection is possible. 

Examples :—Taara uz, ‘a cup-full’; etet ve, ‘a jar-full’. wz is used 
also with nouns of distance, as, &@Ta Ax, ‘as much as a fos’; and with 
expressions denoting time, as, fea az, ‘the whole day’; @ waa uz, 
‘all my life long’; and with the pronominal adjectives, Waal, daar, 
eto., when it has an intensive force ; as, THaat Ja a wh TUT, SAAT UE 
W 3a fax Fk, ‘I will give him back just as much as he gave me’. 

Rem. In examples like the last, where the noun or adjective with bhar is 
not inflected, bhar may be more correctly regarded as the conjunctive partici- 
ple of bharnd, ‘to fill’. 

569. Adjective formations with the affix a have been 
already explained and illustrated, $$ 165, 166. 


NUMERALS. 


570. wa, ‘one’, may be used for the English indefinite 
article (§ 148), in cases where that article is equivalent to 
the phrase, ‘a certain’. 

Examples :—vaq Tea @ WK SB HET, ‘a (certain) man said to me’; WH 
Tza mt ara ®, ‘a certain day it happened’, /i¢., ‘it is the thing of a 
(certain) day’. 

Rem. It should be observed, that most Europeans use ek for the indefinite 


article much too freely. In the majority of cases, it should not be translated 
into Hindi. | 


571. wa, when repeated in the same clause and construc- 
tion, is equivalent to ‘each’, or ‘each one’. But when the 
first wR is in the subjective construction, and the other in 
the objective, the first must then be rendered ‘one’, and 


the second, ‘another’. | 
Examples of both cases are as follows: WHR War BM Wat, ‘each one 
went away’; 3a @ wa wa Al Aet wear Tear, ‘he conveyed each ono 
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there’; wa WHS aVST. ‘one fought with another’; wR tHe Fe wat, 
‘each one was joined to another’. So also when repeated in succes- 
sive clauses, the first Ta may be translated ‘one’, the second, ‘an- 
other’; as, TH ATAT, WH STAT UT. ‘one was coming, another going’. 

572. WH is often used elliptically in the beginning of a sentence; 
as, UH araTe at wa 3 za rat %, ‘one (thing is), 1 am troubled be- 
cause of your trouble’. Ifthe enumeration is continued, the ordinal 
gau, may follow in the next sentence; but even more frequently Tex 
or Uta, ‘again’, introduces the second particular in the enumeration ; 
AS, UAH AA... .UTd Da Ate Tasty, ‘one (thing is), I am of a 
dull mind; again, tiie lord forgot me’. 

573. BR GW or VR BT is rendered ‘together’. Thus, Qaiew wH Bw 
3a ara, ‘all the brothers were born together’; Taz ma WH BTU Tea, 
‘the lion and cow would dwell together’. In this idiom, om or Bra 
is to be regarded as a noun in the locative, with the postposition 
omitted. 

574. For the use of the singular and plural form of nouns with 
numerals, see § 928 (1) a, Lem. 


575. The Aggregative form of the numerals in # (§176), 
is used when it is designed to indicate the noun as a col- 
lective whole. 

Examples occur in the common phrases, "Tét Wet, ‘the eight 
Watches’; az Tzq, ‘the four quarters (of the heavens)’; atat ata, ‘the 
three worlds’. Similarly, &t gat ava Hr autre a, ‘he gave those six 
in marriage to Busudev’. 

576. Colloquially, a numeral with the postposition @@# is used as 
equivalent to the English, ‘as much as’, ‘as many as’. This phrase 
may be construed as a nominative; as, TB AR WTR, ‘as many as ten 
caine’; H 4 ait etut am Tar, ‘I saw as many as four elephants’. 


PRONOUNS. 


577. A Personal pronoun, when the subject of a verb, is 
very commonly omitted. 

a. This omission is generally allowable when no emphasis is in- 
tended, and when it can occasion no ambiguity; as, e.g., in direct 
address ; a8, STH, ‘go’; sc. TH; Alsi, ‘may (I) speak 7”, 
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578. Pronouns are to be regarded as of tne same gender 
and number with the nouns to which they refer. 

Thus, Waanrar St AraTar 4 AT tat ai, ‘princesses whom Bhaumd- 
sur had kept captive’. 

a. But when it is intended to show respect, the pronoun 
is put in the plural, even when referring to a singular noun. 

Thus, at & We... . HS A oa |, ‘the kings of that place would 
convey him along’, where ¥€ refers to Balrdm. And in the follow- 
ing, aret refers to Krishn; Sa Sel al vara tna tza %, ‘we remain in 
meditation upon him alone’. 

b. The use of the plural for the singular of the 2nd personal pro- 
nouns, has already been explained (§ 194). 

ec. The use of the plural ham, for the singular main, ‘I’, is characteristic 
rather of eastern Hindi. The usage, however, is not regarded by the best 
authorities as in good taste, and it is doubtless better for the speaker to use 
the singular. Still we often find examples in literature of the use of ham for 


the singular; nor is it easy to trace any principle which guides the choice. 


579. The use of the Honorific pronoun @m, for the 2nd 
personal pronoun, has been explained in § 211. 

580. Tne usage of the various pronouns referred to in the above 
paragraphs cannot, in the nature of the case, be adequately illustrated 
by individual phrases separated from their context. But we may 
note such passages as the following. The demon Badndsur angrily 
calls to Aniruddh, Ht #2 q Tz Wa, ‘who art thou, thou within the 
house”, (P. 8S, Adhy. LXII). So Krishn says with anger and con- 
tempt, a 4 uz a Tmat, ‘what is this (that) thou hast done?’. But 
again, when in the Prem Sdyar one girl says to another, at aq He 
Taat aa ae, ‘friend, do not thou be anxious’, in this instance aq indi- 
cates affectionate fumiliarity. So the great sage Vishramirra, with 
no intention of contempt, addresses in the singular the king Haris- 
chandra, as one ranking far beneath him; a @ Wham waara at atat 
are azt zig @lat B, ‘no one appears more wealthy and liberal than 
thee’. A man says to his brother, in the 2nd person plural, qvert 
QTa Wa Wa, ‘let me play dice with you’; but a son to his father, 
Wa ial Gaat stH, ‘please inform me so much as this’; and Balrém 


and others to Krishn; Wa at arat @, ‘obtaining your honor’s per- 
mission’. 
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N. B. Observe, that Wra, as the subject of a verb, always requires 
the verb to be in the 8rd plural; and if the imperative be used, the 
respectful form in €@ is invariably required. Occasional exceptions 
are irregular and not to be imitated. The following examples may 
be noted : W1a wet Ba ¥, ‘where is your honor going?’; wetcra FQ 
wu a at Tare 2a, ‘Great king! what such signs has your excellency 
seen ?’; WG Tautiea, ‘be pleased to depart’. Similarly, all other pre- 
dicates of "ra must be in the plural ; as, Ha €S &H Taat VB Hera &, 
‘Aanve is in this way called the father of this (maiden)’. 

Rem. In the opinion of the Hindoos, the distinctions which are made in the 
use of the pronouns, are of great importance; and the foreigner cannot be too 
careful to ovserve them in conversation with the people. Indeed, a failure 
to discriminate in the use of these different pronominal forms, is often the 
occasion of much unnecessary dislike and ill feeling on the part of natives of 
India toward foreign residents of the country. 


581. The choice between the two forms of the dative and accusa- 
tive which occur in the singular and plural of the pronouns (§ 206), is 
regulated to a great extent by euphonic considerations. But in 
accordance with the principles indicated in § 532 (1), the forms with 
at are preferred for personal objects. 

a. But if a dative and accusative both occur in the same simple 
sentence, the form with @t is apparently preferred for the accusative, 
and that in ¥ (plur. &), for the dative. 

582. The ablative singular of the proximate demonstrative, ww, is 
often idiomatically used to introduce a clause expressing & conse- 
quence or conclusion ; as, £3 3 Wa Wa MTT Ta Wat, ‘do you there- 
fore go and bathe at a sacred place’. 

583. When ag and ag occur in contrasted clauses, WE may often 
be rendered ‘the one’, and @@, ‘the other’. Thus, (P. S. Adhy. 
LXXXVII), @ wut aaara @ AEaTA. ‘the one wears a necklace of 
flowers, the other, a necklace of skulls’; and so repeatedly in the 

context. 


584. The demonstrative, relative, and interrogative may 

be used adjectively before not only single nouns, but also 

entire phrases. 

—- Thus, we ea aet ara ware wer, ‘this expiating of a great sin has 
fallen to us’; @ @ we aa Hat St Brat Ara ATS Brat Baal, ‘what is this 
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that you have done, fo abandon your family, and shame, and mods 
esty ?’; @ Way A ST wat ata aa 2 St aat wa Taal at Taam 2, ‘O 
ocean ! art thou parted from some (loved) one, that thou heavest the 
long-drawn sigh ?’. 

a. Hence &t is used to introduce the protasis of causal and condie 
tional clauses; and @, less frequently, the apodosis. So also, the 
relative 1, especially in the locative, Tara #, and ablative, fae @ or 
THA B, is used to introduce final clauses denoting the object or pur- 
pose of an action. Illustrations of the above will be found further 
on, in the sections on adjective and causal adverbial clauses. 


585. The relative and interrogative pronouns are often 
used, by attraction, for the indefinite pronoun. 

Thus, & Are fa B orate St Ata 2, ‘whatever any one goes and 
asks of him, that he obtains’; at tad fH Ta waa am we, ‘who 
knows what he may do at some time ?’. 

a. In poetry this attraction is often extended to a great length, as 
in the following : ata altia Wa uid HATE Wa Ste waa wat are are, 
‘whoever, at any time, by any effort, in any place, has obtained intel- 
ligence, renown, felicity, wealth, prosperity’. 

586. St is often used, especially in the colloquial, pleonastically 
with @, ‘is’; thus, UAyax At 2 St Bearagienara B, where in English 
idiom we would simply say, ‘God is almighty’. 

587. The distinction between the two interrogatives, ara 
and aat, and that between the two indcfinite pronouns, @r& 
and #&, has been already explained (§§ 208, 209). 

a. The following idiom with #Ta may be noted; ¥a Ferrara cate 
%, ‘who am I, that I should deliver (you) ?’. 

588. The usage of mt4 in the plural varies. The Urdi oblique 
plural form, fara, is used; as, Ta arat at, ‘of what people ?’. But 
the common people often use the uninflected singular in the oblique 
plural ; as, #ta Ata ¥, ‘from what people ?’. 

589. am is used as both nominative and accusative; the 
oblique form in & is appropriated to the dative. 

Thus, Ga at Arava Bt, ‘what are you saying ?’; but, Ta A Ry 
araa 2, ‘why (for what) are Jou ppealane ae 
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a. amis used idiomatically in expressions denoting sur- 
prise. | 

Examples :—@aat an @ fa wa Wee SUA AT VEN EAT, ‘what does 
she see (but) that a man has come and stands before her’; @teé @t@ 
eat ¥ BF WIV ¥, ‘the horses have run—(why,) they have come flying’. 

6. am is sometimes used absolutely in the accusative, as 
in the following: 

Eq R A J aarH aM Tans, ‘in what respect will (my) future 
life be harmed ?’. Hence it is often used merely as the sign of a 
question ; a8, UT Ta Wa Aa wel gat, ‘hast thou not yet heard ?’. The 
dialectic T& is also similarly employed (§ 228). 

c. For the use of @at as a conjunction, see § 516, c. 

d. The postposition is sometimes omitted after 18; thus, W aTe 
trata @, ‘why art thou crying ?’. 

590. In further illustration of the distinction between 
the two indefinite pronouns, @r& and a (§209), the follow- 
ing points may be noted : 

a. #@ is often practically used as a plural for aré. 

Thus, ‘some book has fallen’, is @T® Tata Tat 2; but, ‘some books 
have fallen’, is & Terk Tarat ©. 

6. When @t@ is used substantively, the inflected form, farat &t, is 
commonly preferred for the accusative ; but when it is used adjective- 
ly, if the accompanying noun be in the nominative form of the accu- 
sative, @T¥ also retains the nominative form, as in the following: 
gua wea Hl ATES Sz TATA, ‘will you keep any place for your resi- 
dence ?”, 

c. &Tz is used with numerals to denote a number approximately, 
like ‘some’ in English; as, @T@ #3 Wieat Ale, ‘some ten men came’. 

d. With proper names, @T® must be translated ‘a certain’; as, Te 
Sal WaT, ‘a certain Vidho (has) come’. 

e. @® is used adjectively before substantives in any case singular 
or plural; as, He qt Uy, ‘at some distance’; Hw niat H, ‘in some vil- 
lages’, ete. 

Sf. ra and @s in successive clauses must be translated ‘one’.... 
‘another’; thus, &@T® RS HAT Ui ATS Hw, ‘one was saying one thing, 
(and) another, another’; feat tt atat QTSTa GETaT Tae HI WNT ATaTT 
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warat, ‘raining water, one he washed away ; raining fire, another he 
burned (to death)’. 

g. %@ is added to the relative pronominal, Sat, ‘as (what-like)’, to 
impart indefiniteness ; as, SST He Bt, ‘of whatsoever sort it may be’. 


591. The Reflexive pronoun, ura, may be used with both 
nouns and pronouns, when it is equivalent to the English 
‘self’, ‘myself’, ‘yourself’, ‘himself’, etc., according to the 
context. 

Thus, & Waa &t Tae BHar ¥, ‘I am able to feed myself’; ay mira 
wet @, ‘he himself says’. The ablative, wa @, is often to be trans- 
lated ‘of one’s own accord’; Sat Wu 3 aat war, ‘the dog went away 
of his own accord’, or ‘of himself’. 

a. In the following, the plural waa @, refers to the persons men- 
tioned in the context; wma a 7a at arvat aet, in English idiom, 
‘they talked with each other of the sorrow’. 

6. In the following, WA is accusative singular; #4 waa alt ata, 
‘regarding himself, again, as the cause (of Rdm’s exile)’. Ram. A. 

c. The reflexive is repeated in the idiomatic phrase, waa wa, ‘of | 
myself, himself, itself’, ete. (sc. @); as, SIT ae Wad WIT RAT @, ‘has 
this bent of itself ?’. 

d. ma et WN. is used in the drama, for the English ‘aside’. It is 
evidently an abbreviation for ara et wa ge Heat @. 

592. The reflexive Gonitive, gaat, must always be substi- 
tuted in standard Hindi for the venitive, singular or plural, 
of all pronouns, when the genitive in quésiign refers to the 


grammatical subject of the sentence, or to the ag? 


passive construction ($332). 

Examples :—@a Wut AZT Bea BT, ‘you desire your own greatness’; 
Tat Maat SI ArT Wa, ‘the king went to his own country’; we @ wat 
ata at, ‘he gave his life’. 

a, WUAaT may also be used when the reference is not to the gram- 
matical subject, but to the swyect of discourse. Thus, in the Prem Sé- 
gar, TRE He ara acl 2 mua Te AT 21a 2, ‘it is no fault of yours, it, 
is the fault of your fate’; Tara a aaat AIA VA ST mata, ‘be pleased to 
do that wherein your safety lies’. 

6. Wut is also sometimes employed, when the referenee is to the 
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speaker ; as, Wa Waa Sa B, “Avadh is my country’. So also when 
another is associated with the speaker; as, @Y 3a Waa teat Hr BT BV, 
‘all this is the change of our times’. 

ce. But in the examples under a and 3, the genitive of the personal 
pronouns might also have been used; and must, in general, be used 
in such cases, where the use of the reflexive would occasion ambi- 
guity. 

ad. Wat, as well as the other pronominal genitives, is idiomatically 
omitted when the reference is obvious; as, especially, before nouns 
expressing relationship. Thus, ag eat ula & fame aa aret, ‘that 
woman, approaching (her) husband, said’; ¥ Wx Brat ¥, ‘TI am going 
to (my) house’. 

é. WUT is used substantively in the plural, to denote one’s own 
kindred or connexions; as, & aa Wuat et Bt area, ‘if you will kill 
even your own (friends)’. 

593. The pronominal "aa, is idiomatically used in the locative 
oase with , as an adverb of time ; as, €aa A aT eur, ‘in the mean 
while what happened ?’. Also observe the use of ¥aa@ in the follow- 
ing: "aa gm wrsamt, ‘I will come at this same hour’. 

594. The oblique singular pronominals, #@ and &@, are colloqui- 
ally used in the manner of prepositions governing the genitive, in 
the sense of ‘like’; thus, aa THe & Fe fare Zar ®@, ‘something like 
a fort appears’; ag aa ata H Ta gare Sat 2, ‘what is that which 
sounds like a cannon ?’. 


SYNTAX OF THE VERB. 
The Infinitive. 


595. The uses of the Infinitive may be classified under 
three heads. 

(1) It is most commonly used as a gerund or verbal noun. 
Under this head we may note the following particulars. 

a. As a nominative it often stands as the subject of a verb; as, ¢.g., 
ea wel Tear Wet Aeyl, ‘it is not well for us to remain here’; /it., ‘for us, 
to remain here is not well’; H % qeetat HEM Ara reat a, ‘I (on the 
former occasion) believed your word’, 

6. In accordance with the original use of the Sanskrit future pas- 


rae 2 
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sive participle, whence the Hindi infinitive is probably derived, it is 
often used as a subject with the copula, to express necessity or obliga- 
tion; as, Aq wl AAT zg, ‘man must die’; qa Al aut Arar e, ‘you 
must go there’. 

c. As an accusative, the infinitive is commonly used in the nomina- 
tive form; as, QA UA ATA HEAT re a, ‘cease to speak the name of 
Ram’, 

Rem. But in Permissive, Acquisitive, and sometimes in Desiderative Com- 
pound verbs, the infinitive in its inflected form, without the postposition, is 
practically used as an accusative. Examples will be found in §§ 361, 356, and, 
further on, in the Section on the Syntax of Compound Verbs. 


d. The postposition @t, of the dative of the final cause (§ 540, (5)), 
is very commonly omitted; as, ga waa HE aia wre ¥, ‘I have 
come to ask something from you’; Teaat -e1a are, ‘the women came 
to bathe’. So also the genitive postposition is often omitted from 
the infinitive before certain adjectives, as, area, aN, etc., especially 
in dialectic Hindi; as, e.g., Tren Tecan & 4 Tita Hi<a But ¥, ‘the 
virtues of the Raja Hiranyagarbha are worthy of being esteemed’; # 
wa aa Ariza araH, ‘I am able to break thy teeth’. 

e. The dative of the infinitive, as remarked §540, (5), is idiomatical- 
ly used with the substantive verb, to denote an action as imminent. 
Thus, ANZ al Boa Ar eu, ‘Varad Jt was about to rise’; ae aiza at 
wa, ‘she was about to clasp him’. In this idiom at must always be 
used, as also in phrases like the following ; ata a glare wr ate ue 
Hoa Bl RVt, “Duryodhan told Draupadi to sit on his lap’. 

f. Occasionally, an action or event about to happen, is also denoted 
by the infinitive with uz. Thus, wa Uta ata aaa Ux Wie, ‘when 
five years were drawing to a close’. 

g. The genitive of the infinitive is often used, chiefly in negative 
clauses, as the predicate of a sentence, to express certuinty or resolution; 
as, HAE HEA HT, ‘I certainly will not tell’. In this idiom, the ar 
of the genitive must be inflected to agree in gender and number with 
the subject; as, ¢.g., We eat wey ara at, ‘this woman certainly is not 
going’. Inthe Rdmdyan the same idiom occurs, the postposition, 
however, being omitted; as, 2 4 ATE Were 4 Era, ‘he neither has been, 
nor, brother, is he, nor will he be’. The same idiom occurs in the 
following, where the emphatic particle 3 or ¥ is added to the infini- 
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tive: We va Als. ...2 ae are BIAe are, ‘like these. ...are none, 
nor even ever is to be’: wag 4 23 ars Ettg gag arey, ‘like you, none was, 
nor is, nor even is to be? ; 

h. While thus used as a noun, the infinitive may also govern the 
case proper to it asa verb. Of this, the examples already given, afford 
abundant illustration. | 

(2) The infinitive is occasionally used adjectively, and 
is then made to agree with its object in gender. 

Thus, Sat &t Uta at Sar arat Gr 2, ‘a woman is bound to serve 
her husband’; wa a@eq avaanie feta @at, ‘having found a thing to 
mislay it’. 

(3) The infinitive is correctly used for the imperative, 
when it is not intended to insist on the immediate fulfil- 
ment of the order, but — to say that a certain thing 
is to be done. 

Thus, (P. S. Ch. XLVIII.) Jasodé says to Udho about to go to 
Krishn; We a wa sat FM AAA UN Hr Fat, ‘this, then, you are to 
give to dear Shrt Arishn and Balram’. 


The Imperfect and Perfect Participles. 


596. The essential distinction between these two parti- 
ciples has been already indicated (§ 316), and will receive 
abundant illustration from the examples in the following 
sections. As there is no difference in their use, they are 
conveniently treated together. 

(1) They are used adjectively with nouns and pronouns, 
both in the attributive and the predicative construction. 
In this case the participle ga or wm, of the substantive 
verb, duly inflected if necessary, is regularly added to the 
participle. But when there is no danger of ambiguity, this 
may be omitted. 

a. Examples of the attributire use of these participles are as fol- 
lows: WMRATa TA UL ast Bal Ay, ‘(the women) were going, seated 
on the glittering chariot’; @TS 3B AM Ta Are any Gee faa F HS 
WL Eta WaT B, ‘some evil person has cast a dead black snake upon 
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your father’s neck’; qa @ ata mal ea Wz Tat eta Mt, ‘a cow already 
given as alms, you gave in alms again’; ueat @ averal fee gaat ua, 
‘they received the property given by you’ (/’t., ‘your given property’). 

b. In the following examples these participles are used adjectively 
in the predicative construction: Taa ® We TH TE WTA AAT 2, ‘a 
Shidra beating them, follows’; Autge wt Vt Azar eal Ta awe aTSt, 
‘Jardsindh also, thus speaking (as he went), ran after them’; St & a@at 
araat, ‘if I escape alive’; at @ @ waa ar at Wa alat, ‘did you 
suppose Arjun to be gone far away?’, Similarly, in the Ramayan ;— 
ue aie ain @e, ‘give me this wiich I have asked’, /it., ‘give this’ to 
me having asked’; @t Wa alee A Ut Het, ‘that with ten million 
mouths could not be told’, @¢., ‘fall told’; ava aca qa wa Tanta, ‘Rain 
beheld the king falling at (her) feet’. 

e. Usually when the noun qualified takes @f in the singular or 
plural, a predicative participle remains uninflected whatever be the 
gender or number of the noun; thus, 8a @mt at agar aia, ‘seeing 
them both fighting’. 

d. Under this head are properly explained the so-called Continu- 
ative Compound verbs (§ 358). Thus, ¢.g., in @g eat arat Tet, ‘that 
woman remained singing’, it is plain that the imperfect participle, 
tat, is simply a predicative adjunct of the noun e@ after tet. The 
same remark applies to analogous combinations with the perfect 
participle ; as, ¢.g., in @S Ata Brat a, ‘he was fleeing away’, where 
wait is a predicative adjunct of az. 

e. Here may also be noted the common phrase, Stat @Tat Wat, 
where both tat and wat are predicative adjuncts ; as, e.g., We Watt 
Q Stat war war ®, ‘this has come along down from old time’. In 
this, as in the similar phrase, STAT Gal Wat, Stat represents the 
action as repeatedly occurring during the time indicated. 

(2) The perfect and imperfect participles are constantly 
used absolutely in the inflected masculine form, to denote 
various circumstances of time, manner, etc., accompanying 


the leading verb. 
Examples :—va& Sera Ba H TVA Ht Wararat aa Wet ®, ‘a Brah- 


man, desirous of beholding your excellency, is standing (at the door)’; 


AE WA Al Mt Cie At Slat A cal @, ‘she, broken in spirit and dis- 
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heartened, is drawing heavy sighs’; We wh Tama arer @, it, ‘this 
(serpent) is going, me swallowed’, t.e., ‘he is devouring me’; Frew Ta 
Lea CA aM St, “Krishn remaining with (us), what should we fear ?’. 

a. The perfect participle absolute faa, of @at, ‘to take’, is often 
equivalent to the English preposition ‘with’; as, @r& qrera ata # 
tru faa sat 2, ‘some Brahman, with a book under his arm, is 
coming’. 

6. The perfect participle absolute is especially common in expresse 
ions which denote ‘time elapsed’; as, Ura ats EX a" Bat WT, ‘five 
years ago, he went away’; Taaa wa fea ala want fac wa, ‘several 
days having passed, the king went again’, 

c. In these participles absolute, in eastern Hindi, qa* is often used 
for 81a; as, We WaT Ba, ‘this being impossible’. In the following, 
Ba is redundant: €a @= @i Tala HM Ja, ‘in leaving this body’; fraar 
az wa wat & Mula I, ‘having become a widow, let her remain sub- 


ject to her sons’. 
d. These participles absolute are even more common in poetry than 


in prose. Thus, Torna a ata valadanre, ‘while I live, I will not 
serve a rival wife’; REA aig qa anya aa, ‘king Pautrik, on his head 
being cut off, obtained salvation’; wy aaa Ula Ta eu, ‘on hearing 
her word, all feared’; @A @t...ut 2z Wa THEA, ‘you are, indeed, love 
to Ram, as it were, incarnate’. 

e. In archaic poetry, the perfect participle absolute is often used 
where modern Hindi would have the conjunctive participle. Thus, 
Wa waa Users Trararat, ‘having gone home, they asked their parents’; 
WW Tare AT Taam ura, ‘as bow the wise, having received knowledge’, 
And so Chand (as quoted by Mr. Beames); ata Tara yiaat wia Wal, 
‘having subdued the rulers of the land with fire and sword’. 

Rem. It will often be impossible to express in English idiom the distinction 
between the participle absolute and the predicative participle, and often it is 
a matter of little consequence which is used. But the distinction appears to 
be as follows. In the predicative construction the participle describes or 
defines the subject of the verb; in the absolute construction it defines after 
the manner of an adverb, the verd itself. Thus, wah rota hud chalad jdtd thd, 
‘he was going along weeping’; but, wah rote hue chala jdtd thd, is rather, ‘he 


was going along tearfully’. 


* For the Sanskrit gta, pres. part. loc. absol. of wa, ‘to be’. Vid. Williams’. 
Sanskrit Grammar, § 840. | 
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f. It will be evident from the above examples that in the so called Statisti- 
cal or Statical compound verb ($560), we have simply an imperfect participle 
absolute in construction with a finite verb; as, eg., in ek apsard gdte dt, ‘a 
nyminph came singing’. So also, the so called Adverbial participle is nothing 
more than the imperfect participle absolute, with the emphatic particle hé. 
The perfect participle is similarly employed; as, rip dekhe hé ban dwe, ‘having 
actually seen (her) beauty, (description) may succeed’; gaye hw majjana na pd- 
wd, ‘even having gone, be could not bathe’. 

(3) In the third place, both these participles are often 
used as substantires, both with and without the postpositions. 

Examples :—va Sta Ht wea sara, ‘lifting the bedstead of the 
sleeper’; 3a A Va H Ta VaR AT A Bram, ‘he slew Rukm in sight 
of all’; a2 na aT Ara, ‘gricf at my departure’; AI Het Arad, ‘obey 
my word’; HTH Fad Ba, ‘at the time of sunset’; Taw Uwe a wat 
Vata, ‘what is the use of having asked him ?’. 

a. As substantives, these participles are often construed with a 
preposition ; as, 4g Taa Ta, ‘without having fought’; Taa at ma wey 
Wa, ‘it will not be disclosed without my having gone (there)’, 

b. The substantive use of tliese participles is also common in 
poetry. Thus, SRa Wawa REA Aree, ‘may your merit perish, 
for your speaking thus’; Tea @ Wa faa ah THa at, ‘the defects of 
four) work remain not in the mind of the Lord’; #2 wt wt Ue Ha, 
‘this is the fruit of having assumed a body’. So is to be explained 
a common idiom of the imperfect participle with the verb a@aar, ‘to 
be made’; thus, atdTAa aa a gat 2a, /it., ‘from the mouth of Bharat 
no reply is made’, ¢.¢., ‘Bharat could frame no reply’. 

Rem. In many cases it is impossible to distinguish this substantive use 
of the participle from the participle absolute. ‘Thus, in the following, muyaz 
may be explained in either way: muyai karat kd sudhd tadagd, ‘when dead’ (or 
‘to a dcad man’) ‘what avails a lake of nectar ?’. 


The Conjunuctive Participle. 


597. The chief uses of the Conjunctive participle may be 
classified as follows. 

(1) It is used to denote an action as merely preliminary 
or iunéroductory to the action of the leading verb. 

a. Asthus employed it is very commonly used where English 


would have the copulative conjunction. It is, indeed, always 
40 
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idiomatically preferred to the conjunction, except when the two 
clauses are distinctly of co-ordinate importance. Thus we say, UtS- 
WA Al AAT TST HTAT @. ‘he goes to school and reads’, because the 
first verb is merely preliminary to the action of the second. But, 
again, we must use the conjunction in the following: @@ eat Bie 
Tawar 2, ‘he reads and writes’; because the two actions are co-ordi- 
nate. Other examples of the preliminary use of the participle are 
as follows: @et Great 3a @ et, ‘vo and tell him’, /’t., ‘having gone, 
tell him’; @T@ area aaa THATS, ‘one would prepare food and give 
him to eat’; wlat gota at @w, ‘lifting up the stone he then sees—’; 
Teratwat @ tar HE Gut Ast, ‘having spoken thus to Chitrarckhd, Ushd 
sat down’. 

a. In rendering such English phrases as ‘go and see’, ‘did you go 
and call him’, where the leading verb is preceded by the verb ‘to go’, 
Hindi idiom often reverses the English. Thus, ‘go and see’, is @T@ 
wWreat, /it., ‘having seen, come’; AF ATSewa sr aaa wrat, ‘he has gone 
and called a Brahman’, /it., ‘has come, having called a Braliman’. 

Rem, In this idiom, the participle formed with the affix 7 or y, 1s commonly 
preferred to that with the affix kar or ke. 

b. It is well to note here the distinction between the conjunctive participle, 
and the perfect and imperfect participles absolute. The conjunctive participle 
represents the action without any reference to its progress; the two participles 
absolute add each their own characteristic idea, denoting the action as in pro- 
gress or completed. Thus, wah kapre pahinke bahar dyd, is ‘having dressed he 
came out’; kapre pahine bahar dyd, is ‘he came out dressed’; and kaj re pahinte 
bahar dyd, ‘he came out dressing’, t.e., ‘in the act of dressing’. But English 
idiom is often incapable of expressing the distinction between the conjunctive 
participle and the perfect participle absolute; and, as remarked § 5!'6 (2) e, in 
old Hindi, the perfect participle often takes the place of the conjunctive. 

(2) By a natural transition, the conjunctive participle, 
from denoting simple antecedence, comes also to express 
the cause of the action of the leading verb. 

Examples :—aiarat aia Wa waa ata wat, ‘Ldndsur, greatly fear. 
ing, fled away’; WX Hl Waal Fa Va azzaT wa UT WHI, ‘seeing the 
city burning, all the family of Yadu cried out with fear’. 

a. It should be observed, that although the causal relation may 
thus be expressed by the conjunctive participle, yet when it is 
intended to give prominence to the causal relation, it is expressed 
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by some tense of the verb in a subordinate clause. Thus, without 
such emphasis, we may say, We Aaa Ala Wares Bt ay st Bram, 
‘this man, being very unholy, will perish’; but if we wish to make 
the cause more prominent, we must say, 48 AAW oT ala aura e 
ae ay et saat. ‘since this man is very unholy, etc.’; or, again, a& 
aaa ay BT wa, wita wa wataa 2, ‘this man will perish, because 
he is very unholy’. 

(3) The conjunctive participle may also denote the means 


by which an action is effected. 

Thus, araeet & ete ar ata eta wea, ‘Kalindt awaked Hari by 
pressing his feet’. 

(4) It sometimes has a concessive force. ° 

a. This is especially the ease with the conjunctive participle Stan, 
etc., of tat, ‘to be’; thus, fas at fa aa as aS Hata Start Bs, ‘hear- 
ing and seeing him, great and mighty sages though they were, they 
arose’; FG ay Bt eat UL Vea HU, ‘being such a brave, do you raise a 
weapon aes a woman !’, 

(5) It is constantly used to express various circumstan- 
ces accompanying the action of the leading verb. 

a, In this modal sense, it may often be best rendered into Eng- 
lish by an adverb of manner, or by some equivalent phrase. Exam- 
ples are as follows: 38 4 ant Hat, ‘he laughingly said’; Taa 2 wat, 
‘listen attentively !’, Wit., ‘giving attention, hear !’; @@ mT wt Ata 

Tat, ‘lie spoke up aan ; Wa 4 aet wae Sram Tat, ‘you have 
any gly committed a great wrong’. 

6. Under this specification may be noted various idiomatic uses of 
arn, etc., conjunctive participle of #tat, ‘to do’ or ‘make’. Thus, @ 
ami gem at act At wrsa aa, ‘those two Brahmans, crying Mine! 
Mine! began to quarrel’; @Teat Baa Hl TA HVT WH ATH BRAT 2, 
‘the soul regards itself as one with these’; GA ett HT Wa Hl Aa arat, ‘do 
not regard Hari as a son’, ®t or HTH is thus often added to nouns, 
when it gives them an adverbial force ; as, @g Ala AM Va RT ATA, 
‘he, with the greatest respect and deference, said’, or ‘most respectful- 
ly said’. Similarly, it is added to some pronominals ; as, Ta wt ata 
Ga Ax garet z, ‘T am going to tell you in full the affair of the night’. 

C. The sn unbug participle of #Tat, ‘to be’, is sometimes equiva- 
lent to ‘as’, in such phrases as the following: # Wet Bt @arat ¥ Taree 
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QI arear ¥, Twa ST Serta %, ‘as Brahmd, I create, as Vishnu, preserve, 
as Shir, destroy’. 

(6) The conjunctive participle mz, is sometime used as an a/ject- 
ire; thus, €8 3 azar wet 2, ‘there is none superior to this’. 

(7) Occasionally, certain conjunctive participles have a prepositional 
force. Thus, e.g., a@ Wa 2a S Gist wah ATH 2, ‘that village is a little 
beyond this’; aw aval Bea 3 HE eA @. ‘that hamlet is somewhat 
off the road’; "8 &l SSH AL ATS Azl, ‘there is no other besides this’; 
faa Tra 2a A Bt my Ba B. ‘through whatever country the lord was 
passing’; ag ma waa a vet Zt oe 2, ‘that cow is not given for 
money’; 88 4 Taarat vata Tear, ‘he gave him a cupful’. 

a. The conjunctive participle #t or tH, of HTT, ‘to make’, is 
especially common in this prepositional sense; as, GA WK ala, 
‘deprived of strength’; Tara wtH, (§548,) ‘through which’, ete. Very 
idiomatic is the use of @@ in the following: Ta Ula ata HCA Bra 2, 
‘(there) is one death, pertaining to the five elements’; z.e¢., ‘there is 
one death, of the body’.* 

6. The conjunctive participle Tawa, ‘having met’, must sometimes 
be rendered ‘with’ or ‘together’. Thus, qra wira fawn Taacmt, ‘he 
caused them to forget both knowledge and contemplation’; @tai Tawar 
awa, ‘both went together’. 

598. Ordinarily, as in most of the above examples, the conjunctive 
participle refers to the subject of the leading verb, or, in the passive 
construction of the perfect tenses, (§ 332,) to the agent. But some- 
times it may refer, instead, to the subject of discourse. Thus, <trat 
HT HS Ba GRRL UITS TMT, ‘the queen, somewhat reflecting and 
understanding, became composed’. ‘This is especially frequent in 
poetry ; as, aw Tawa aa IAAT mat, ‘hearing of the death of his bro- 
ther, (his) wrath arose’. In the story of Dhurm Singh, (in Gutakd,) 
the conjunctive participle once refers to the agent of a verb in the 
passive conjugation; thus, AIT a TaATAT Wat, ‘thou wast cast out 
by beating’. ‘This idiom is often heard in the colloquial. 

599. There is no difference in meaning between the different forms of the 
conjunctive participle. The forms in kar and ke are the most modern, and are 


* The Hindoos believe the body to be composed of the five elements, viz., 


‘earth’, ‘fire’, ‘air’, ‘ether’ and ‘water’; and suppose death to consist in the 
dissolution of these elements. 
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preferably employed in modern standard Hindi. But ina lone succession of 
participles, where the repetition would be disagreeable, the root-form is often 
preferred. When two participles of similar meaning follow each other with 
no word intervening, kar or ke can be used only after the last; as, jan bijh 
kar, ‘knowing’; soch samajhkur, ‘reflecting and wnderstanding’; kha pthur, 
‘eating and drinking’. So also when the participle immediately precedes 
the leading verb, as in certain guasi compounds, §351, the root-form is usually 
employed; as, wah uth dhdyd, ‘She arose and ran’; kdash¢ ho dyd hai, he has 
come by way of Benares’. 

6C0. By means of conjunctive participles, a sentence may be 
idiomatically sustained to a great length, without any danger of ob- 
scurity ; thus, @et @ ys WPSA A UTA Wa ea BAAN AAA va @ faat 
i alal wa ata Hl Va Bal Ana Ana zazl AW ai, ‘rising 
thence, going to Ugrasen, and telling all the news, taking leave of 
him and going out, they began, sending hither and thither, to gather 
all the supplies for the marriage procession’. 


The Noun of A gency. 


601. After the verbal Noun of Agency in arat or ert, 
the object of the action is regularly put in the genitive. 

Examples :—#8 ara AT Ataarat, ‘the doer of such a deed’; urut 
at Ht A<ateta, ‘the savior of sinners’, 

a. In many cases, the genitive postposition is omitted from the 
object of the verbal noun, and it therefore appears in the nominative 
form of the accusative; as, Wa w<ataTaT, ‘one who exercises love’; Watt 
al Fa sAaren, ‘a troubler of the people’; ae ma maarat #, ‘ho is 
a singer of hymns’. 

Rem. Native grammarians deny that in such phrases as the above, the noun 
is to be regarded as an accusative. They say that there is samdsa, ‘union’, of 
the noun and verb; so that the object of the verbal action and the noun of 
agency, are to be regarded as forming a genitively dependent compound. 

602. As the predicate of a sentence after the substantive 
verb, the noun of agency is often nearly equivalent to a 
future participle. Thus, ag agi @ wraatet 2, ‘he is about 
to go from here’. 


Of the Tenses. 
603. As already shown, (§§ 315, 316,) the tenses of the 
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Hindi verb are properly distributed under three heads, as 
follows: (1) the tenses denoting /véure action; (2) those de- 
noting action as imperfect or incomplete; (8) those denot- 
ing action as perfect or completed. Fora brief statement 
of the distinction between the several tenses of each group, 
the student may refer to §§ 316, 323...... 328. The state- 
ments made in those paragraphs, it is hoped, will be justi- 
fied by the illustrations of the use of the several tenses 
which will be found in the following sections. We begin 
with the tenses of the fucure. 


The Contingent Future. 


604. The Contingent future, in modern standard Hindi, 
denotes a future action as conditioned or contingent. We 
may specify the following cases. 

(1) It is used, in simple sentences, to express a possi- 
bility. 

Thus, tz He, ‘some one may say’; aa aiga hint a Tat, ‘with you 
I could drop from a mountain’. 3 

(2) It is therefore uscd in the protasis of conditional 
clauses, when the condition is not regarded as an objective 
reality, but only as a possibility. And similarly it is em- 
ployed, in the apodosis of conditional clauses, whenever 
the conclusion is only affirmed as possible. 

Thus, in the profasis, we have, ST GA Ja MT wa At fat At Tax 
Val a HET, ‘if you once see her, then you will not again say such 
a (thing)’; and, in both profas’s and apodosis, Fat ® Gara ax Tra 
at z, ‘(if) a husband be found (who is) her equal, then we may 
give (her)’. 

(3) Similarly the contingent future is required in rela- 
tive clauses implying a condition, when the condition is 
merely supposed to exist. 

Thus, Aa HA LAA HAS ATH ST AT Hawa, ‘whoever, abandoning 
deceit, in heart, deed, and word, serves the lords of the earth (ic., 
Brahmans)’. 3 
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(14) ILence, again, it is used (¢) in all final clauses de- 
noting purpose, and (0) in all clauses denoting the resulé 
of an action, when that result is regarded not as a reality, 
but merely as a future possibility. 

Thus, under (2), €3 Ala wl Gat a A ea faa at 2 hH...ga wT AT 
at #1 su, ‘I have mentioned this thing that...his doubt may be 
ronieeas ; and, under (0), we wa ant ata Ta are wa a wa Tah, 
‘make me so powerful that no one may be able to overcome me’; @@ 
ura Hil Tara B aw Tram Tat Taa, ‘contrive some plan by which I, 
may again meet that royal sage’. 

(5) It may express liberty. 

Thus, Arai St At Ea UT BY. ‘if permission be given, then we may 
go home’; ATt at Stet, ‘I might, indeed, kill (her)’: and in questions ; 
as, HW BTS, ‘may I go’; a Wet TZ, ‘may we remain here ?’. 

(6) It must be used in all interrogative phrases relating 
to the future, which imply wncertainty or perplexity. 

Thus, a ¥8 AsHt A THs A Z, ‘to whom shall we give this girl ?’; 
ZA gat He, ‘what shall we do ?’. 

(7) It must be used to denote a future action or event 
when the time of its occurrence or continuance is regarded 
as indefinite. 

Examples :—aa@ 4% YaST AM a TM aa aL UTA Wea, ‘whenever 
this banner shall fall of itself, then come to me’; Wa BA URI AA BAL 
@t, ‘when we call, then answer (us)’; Wa am H Wet TE, if long as I 
remain here’. = 

(8) It is also sometimes used to express an intention. 

Examples ST Hi ast aa 8 a Tas At aT a sa ae, if I be not 
united with you to-day, then I wil er myself to death’; St ea ett 
at avert avy Smt wz. ‘if lam beaten, then I will remain with you 
as a slave’; Hh Jat ATS. ‘why should I kill thee %. 

(9) It is used to express a irish, 

Examples -_jaut Ba HW WG Waa a a Wa STR, ‘may I not 
some day forget my own self’; was 4 fare wit aia ata, ‘may 
I obtain their fearful fate’; Ate Gar Fa, ‘may Shankar (i.¢., Shiv) 
give me’. 

(10) It is used in comparisons, denoting that with which 
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the comparison is made, not as an objective reality, but 
mercly as a supposed case. 

Examples :—aada ot at ata at aat, ae uedt wT BaF at qu Fe, 
‘the wrath of Bilder swelled, as will swell the tide of the sea at full 
moon’; Gt ait stat fH Fe Ale staa ale Sta, ‘he split him, as one 
might split a tooth-stick’. 

(11) It may express a concession. 

Examples :—=at aaa uta & Taat ay ara, ‘however much hard- 
ship a woman may experience from her husband’; ata 4 81% 4 wax 
mets. ‘(though) I be not a poet, nor be called clever’. 

(12) It is employed to express propriety or duty; and 
after clauses expressing ‘fitness’, ‘unfitness’, ete. 

Examples :—Tat 33 a a@ wi feura, ‘again, it should show him 
this also’; aa Al ma Gta 2 fH awa A ast, ‘when (t.e., how) is it befit- 
ting you that you should live in the wilderness ?’. 

- (18) It is sometimes used, in the 2nd singular, for the 
imperative. 

Examples :—a Eat ala Aa aT, ‘do not thou touch our feet’; At 
gi maz He Tera Taara, ‘do not deccive me, beloved !’. 

605. It is important to observe that the accurate discrimination which has 
appropriated the Contingent Future exclusively to the indication of contingent 
futurition, belongs only to the most modern development of the language. In 
old Hindi, as, e.g, in the Ramayan, the forms denote not only contingency. but 
also the certain futurition of an action. and even, as previously remarked, an 
action in the present. The proverbs of the language afford abundant illus- 
tration of the use of this tense in its original character, ($409,) as a present. 
Thus, ¢.9., hith ko hath pahcliine, ‘the hand knows the hand’, Other illustra- 


tions will be found in the section on the syntax of the Present Imperfect. 
The Imnerative. 


606. The imperative needs little illustration. We may 


observe, 
(1) It is the only tense ordinarily admissible in command 
and prohibition. 
N.B. The future cannot be substituted for the imperative. ‘Thou shalt not 


- steal’, in Hindi is te chort na kar; chort na karegd, would be ‘wilt not steal’. 
9 


(2) In prohibition, 4 or aa may often be indifferently 
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uscd. But when the phrase consists only of the impera- 
tive and the negative, aa is preferred to a; thus, aa ara, 
‘do not go’; aa @trsa, ‘do not run’. aey, as containing the 
present of the substantive verb, ($372,) cannot be used with 


the imperative. 
(3) The use of the singular and plural forms of the imperative is 
determined by the pronominal form which is used. (§§ 578, a, 580.) 


(+) To the lst and 3rd persons of the imperative are to be assign« |. 


ed all hortatory phrases. 

a. But it is to be noted that whenever the English ‘let’, means to 
‘allow’ or ‘permit’, not the imperative, but the permissive compound 
must be used. Thus, ‘let us go’, in the hortatory sense is ga wta; but 
if it mean, ‘permit us to go’, we must render the phrase, €a ft Bra At. 

6. Further examples of the use of the imperative are as follows: 
WHAAT Q at We, ‘ask (thou) Shakuntald also’; fA At ateat wT art, 
‘do you then destroy the Vddars’; wa Wt 42, ‘let us too sit down’; 
Gat BATH J Wa mB, ‘come, let us go and tell Bandsur’; @ aa at 
qa uixezi, ‘let me remove the sorrow of thy heart’. Poetic examples 
are ;—Uraa AY HE Trarg, ‘make your abode in the fire’; St was 
BAIN Wars, ‘know, \that it was) in virtue of good association’; atts 
@re g Ha, ‘sow thou for him flowers’. 


The Respectful forms of the Imperative. 


607. Of the two Respectful forms of the imperative, in 
ar and @, the latter is the more respectful. The form in a 
is properly used only to equals and inferiors; that in 2, to 
equals and supcriors, but never to inferiors. The less fre« 
quent form in dam docs not differ from that in @. 

Thus, in the Prem Sdéyar, Satrajit says to his wife, a Tay Fi 
Qtel aa wreat, ‘do not mention (it) before any one’; and Arishna 
to his companions, a #3 fea am et Wea, ‘remain here for ten 
days’; and the Sun-god to Satrajit, €8 Wl A Bart arta, ‘regard 
this (person) as equal to me’. But the cowherds say to Avishua, ¥8 
et waraat TAT H ara at a Brea, ‘into this great (and) dreadful cave 
neither let your honor enter’; again, to [frishna, Wi RTS GARAT FUT 
traam, ‘regarding me as your oes be pleased to have mercy’; 
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RIA A GaN WR Bl Wal, ‘raising such questions in your heart, che- 
rish no doubt’. 

a. In the following, the respectful form is used in the lst plural, 
in a hortative sense : faa Hla Het RC Bret, ‘et us’ (or ‘me’) ‘see the 
monkey, of what place he is’. 

608. Forms outwardly identical with these respectful forms, are 
often used, especially in poetry, for the contingent future, and even 
for the present. Thus, & At Wea GI Vat H TA a grew, ‘if one die, 
then he is released from the sorrow of the world’; araa@ urteta wa 
wan, ‘(though) one bring up a crow with extreme affection’; Grew 
faq arate a S2et, ‘though you should go even without having been 
called, there is no danger’. | 

a. In the following, the form in ¥ is used in the Ist singular of 
the contingent future; as, "3 Taa ¥& arat z TH Wa areat a a ara 
wreat wt ata, ‘I have come here for this (purpose) that I may take 
away my brothers, and give (them) to (my) mother’. | 

6. In the following, the form in @at is used for the absolute future ; 
@z Wa Riraa wat ant aaa, ‘when your honor shall please to be 
angry, then at once they will flee away’. — 

609. The explanation of the use of these forms in ya, ye, etc., in these varie 
ous tenses, is to be found in their derivation from the Prakrit affix ja, which 
in Prakrit appears not only in the imperative, but was also added to the root 
to form a present and future. (Vid. $$ 459, Rem. 2, 462.) Itis not therefore 
correct to say, as many do, that these respectful forms of the imperative and 
absolute future are used for the present and future. 

610. In many oases, again, these forms in €@ and €@ must be in- 
terpreted as the remainder of the old Prakrit passive conjugation 
formed with the suffix ijja, (§ 467,) now almost obsolete. Thus, 
in particular, I would interpret the common idiom with erred, 
expressive of ‘duty’ or ‘obligation’; as, #a aet arnt atrea. Here 
@rlaT, (sometimes @rat,) is evidently the nominative to ered, and 
we may render, /iz., ‘with respect to us, to go there is’ (or ‘should 
be,) desired’. In the following examples also, these forms in @ should 
be explained as passives: 4 antad ag aatat Tara, /id., ‘it is not known 
how this (man) lived’; "a @ @ weq ented, ‘whatever things we 
ought to have’; /it., ‘whatever things should be desired for us’; @a@r 
a aida, ated Bt eter, ‘that is reaped which was sown, that is 
received which was given’; Jur BWA WAU, Wa BUTeay are, ‘ame 
brosia is praised by Immortality, poison is praised by Death’. 
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611. As remarked in § 316, in the absolute future a 
future action or state of being is either (1) affirmed, or (2) 
assumed as a certainty. 

Examples: (1) tat at ut at Het a Tram, ‘such a husband (and) 
house will not be found elsewhere’; H Ha Brea, ‘I will come to- 
morrow’; Wa ¥ at wat arizet, ‘I will kill this (snake) immediately’; 
wet vita wsaa Taz, ‘you, (my) father, will thoroughly repent (of 
this)’; gat MLze Uz ay are, ‘you will cause a laugh, going to astrange 
city’; Wa aati staren, ‘now how will we live’; wat qa wan, aet ea ¥ 
wren, ‘where you go, there I will go’: (2) @ FTA AT an, a ara 
mea, ‘if we shall give (her) to Aris/na, then people will say—’; @ are 
Wa aA Ua, At AUAlid Rin, ‘if these bards shall receive nothing, 
then they will give us a bad name’. 


612. The future of the substantive verb is often very 
idiomatically used, both alone and as an auxiliary, to de- 
note what is presumed to be true. 

Thus, frat aa ATA TA a wt aiaA Tame Ria, ‘to (our) father 
Kanva, these are doubtless dearer than even thou (art)’. 

a. The future 8rd singular, #ra, is thus often used alone, in an- 
swers, ag equivalent to the adverb ‘probably’. Thus, aat aw ax 
MEA ALTA 2 ? Gta, ‘is this town very old? Probably’. 

613. Occasionally in the Rémdyan, the future in St, ete, etc., has 
an optative sense. Thus, @reeg daa Taute Taare, ‘may you ever be 
dear to (your) husband’; @t @ as Ux Hicere arat, ‘may (the prince of 
Raghu) be gracious to a wretch like me’. 


Tenses of the Imperfect Participle. 


614. The characteristic common to all the tenses of the 
Imperfect Participle, is the indication of an action, under 
various modifications of mode and time, as unfinished or 
incomplete. We consider, first, 


The Indefinite Imperfect. 


615. This tense, primarily, denotes an incomplete action, 
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without necessary reference to any time. It may therefore 
refer to the past, present, or future. It is moreover em- 
ployed both in an indicative and a contingent sense. 

(1) It is frequently used to denote an action in past 
time as repeatedly occurring. 

Examples :—aa Sait Ura Ut Wa Ta AI Taat Se A Sree, ‘whenever 
they would find an opportunity, they would never let him go with- 
out having insulted him’; @ré vq ® we ve a Wat 4 Brit, ‘no one in 
his whole kingdom would sleep hungry’. 

(2) It is also occasionally used to denote a single action 
in past time, in such sentences as the following :— 

aaa al aa aTaa at St eat aea Bi a wa, ‘what was Arjun’s 
power that he should carry off our sister ?’. 

(3) It is sometimes used to denote an action incomplete 
at the present time. 

a. In such cases it will very commonly be found that the time is 
determined as present, by an auxiliary verb, or by some adverb in the 
context. Thus, ga uet aa @ aia WIS, WT RS ael ataa, ‘I have 
come to ask just this from you; I ask nothing else’. 

b. It is also used for the present in other cases, when no special 
stress is laid upon the time; as, # wet wae fH wa ae Us Ta aT 
euct aaia, ‘I know not, when he shall inquire, what answer you will 
give’; Wa a AS agt ®t aaat, ‘nothing can be (done) by me’. This 
usage is especially common in the Ramdyan, where the auxiliary is 
rare; thus, ag fata acta faera wramt, ‘in many a way, Jduakt laments’. 

(4) It is often used in statements of general application, 
in which no limitation to any time is intended. 

Examples :—atz faa attaat Sri vet arat, ‘without the moon, the 
night has no beauty’; @rterme wel et eal, ‘that which is to be is 
never hindered’; @Te Het Gtaat €a HT Va, ‘the nature of this (per- 
s0n) no one knows’. 

(6) It is used very commonly in the protasis and apodo- 
sis of conditional clauses. As thus employed, it refers to 
past time, and in the protasis denotes the non-fulfilment 
of the condition ; in the apodosis, it states what would have 
been, had the condition been fulfilled. 
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Examples :—at # a am ata aia et oan, at Fi He saa Heat, ‘had 
I known even his name and village, then I would have devised some 
plan’; wet @t za at atat a4 THAT, ‘else, not even one would have re- 
mained alive’. 

616. It may be doubted whether in this sense of a past conditional, this 
tense is really identical in origin with the exactly similar forms which have an 
indicative sense. The actual existence of an inflected past conditional, derived 
from the imperfect participle, in the eastern Hindi dialects, suggests the 
opinion that we have here in roality two tenses, the one indicative, consisting 
mercly of the imperfect participle; the other, a contingent, being an inflected 
derivative from the imperfect participle; which two tenses, through the pro- 
cesses of phonetic decay, have been reduced in modern High Hindi to one 


identical form. 


617. The inflected past contingent of the Ramayan has already 
been noted (§ 427). One or two illustrations will illustrate its per- 
fect identity in meaning with the indefinite imperfect in the con- 
tingent construction. a Was 4 Ml Hts HER Bea Gears, ‘I have 
become old, else I would render you some assistance’; St Wacai aa 
ay Taare Tam aaa aacut are aITE, df I had known of this bereave- 
ment of my brother in the wilderness, I would not have obeyed that 
word of (my) father’; attéa,...a wad slate ata’, ‘else, I would 
have taken away Sita by force’. 


The Present Imperfect. 


618. This tense denotes, primarily and fundamentally, (1) 
an action in progress, or a state as existing at the present time. 

Examples :—@a aaeat al Heat AI Brea Rt, ‘you desire the her- 
mit’s daughter’; & a STA @, ‘why dost thou fear?’; 1 awa ete 
Tavat, ‘they mock me’. 

a. Hence it also denotes habitual or repeated action con- 
tinued up to the present time. 

Examples :—w @tat. .. .aat Ma &, wei wl scara wera ¥, ‘where 
these two go, there they stir up mischief’; Tatrarz ger at wala az 
Ta vita WTA ¥, ‘in what way the Veds extol the formless Brahm’ : 
faraiea 2a Waa ee Gel, ‘whom, O deity, youinvoke night and day’. 

b. It is used, like the indefinite imperfect, to express 
general truths, but commonly with special application to 


the present time. 
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Examples :—@ at aia ... @taT 2 St... utara arent @, ‘the man 
who performs a pilgrimage, obtains supreme felicity’; @t ara # Terert 
@ Bre Frat @, ‘what is written in fate, that very (thing) comes to pass’. 

c. Hence the use of this tense in comparisons, when that with 
which the comparison is made, is represented as a common occurrence. 
Thus, GF BR HA AI Wa J Bra fara ¥, ucat az Tre ae, “all those 
fruits fell on the ground, as falls the hail from heaven’; #@ QUT Bl 
aa He acHTAz auranrat @rat @, ‘as the heat of the sun, causing it to 
rain, becomes a source of pleasure’. 

(2) The present imperfect is used for the future, to de- 
note that future as imminent. 

Examples :—# at a oat %, ‘Tam going into the cave’; a TR 
wit aren ¥, ‘I will kill thee immediately’; ¥a aia & Soa Rr wa &, 
‘I (plur. for sing.) am going to seek for the jewel’. This idiom re- 
presents a future action, as it were, already begun. 

(3) It is also used of past time, 

a. In vivacious narration, as a historical present, when 
the narrator mentally transfers himself to a past time. 

Examples :—are ataa & HEAA HEAT Ma &, ‘the drums are beat- 
ing, the bards are singing their war-songs’. This is especially the 
case with the idiomatic phrase aat @aart %, etc.; as, Sat Gat @aat 2 
Ta ae at facet waar amt, ‘what docs Usd see, but that on every 
side the lightning has begun to flash’. 

6. When an action begun in the past, is regarded as 
continuing at the present time. 

Examples :—faa faa 8 at gat faa 8B za sorat ¥, ‘from the 
very day I asked (it), I have suffered pain’; H we Tea 3 Zaat x, ‘for 
some days I am noticing, etc.’. 

c. It is also used for a past action, when that action has 
been just interrupted, and is therefore really an action 
unfinished in the present. 

Thus, in the Prem Sdgar, Shatdhanvd’s speech is interrupted by 
Akrir, who replies, § at we 2% ca a tat ara gem @, ‘thou 
art a great fool, to say (/i¢., who sayest) such a thing to me’. Simi- 
larly we may explain Akriiy’s words to Shatdhanva; Sat TA AN Bra 
uiia wea ¥, ‘are we inquiring thy caste (and) rank ?’. 
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619. The use of the inflected present corresponds with that of the 
analytic present as above explained. In illustration we may add to 
the examples of this tense previously given, (§§ 386, 402, a, 424,) 
the following. | 

(1) Examples of the actual present ; Gat Axe Wie WATE ara, ‘I can 
kill thy enemy, even (though he be) immortal’; ate wre aT aA 
agg, ‘whom are you worshipping P what do you wish P’: (2) of the 
habitual present ; We waa Taq ata a arzt, ‘without whose worship, 
passion departs not’; gaa 3a Weare dey, ‘the good ever extol that man’; 
a arett ama @ alm, ‘this one plays the flute, the other, the horn’: 
(3) of the imminent present ; att Tyat Tawa wa, ‘I will set forth the 
spotless fame of the chief of Raghu’; (4) of the historical present; 
ata Tare qray qaarel, ‘seeing Shiv, the divine Triad smile’; mwa waa 
Ware Taqarat, ‘having gone home, they ask their parents’. 

a. Very often in the inflected present the habitual and historical 
sense are combined. Thus, @T wa ward wre Terara, one would 
wash (his) face, another would feed (him)’; farev ar WA Wat Rr, ‘sho 
would often sing his praise’. 

b. In the following this tense is used for the presumptive imperfect 
(§ 327): Garé arqa tare ara, /it., ‘he is probably thinking (thus), 
Having killed Ram with his younger brother (I will rule)’; where 
modern High Hindi would have waa ®1@ for araré. (Ram. Ay.) 

c. In the following, the same form occurs twice in the same line, 
once as an absolute future, once as a present: & are Fare Tare 2a, 
‘who shall see, do see, or have seen’. (Ram. Ay.) 

620. Similar also is the use of the western inflected present, 
(§ 386, a,) which occurs not infrequently in the Prem Sdgar. Thus, 
g ea wey aaa, a wea x, ‘you do not know me, (but) I recognize 
you’; WH Fa Wh Wa A Aa Brat @, ‘one sorrow pierces me now and 
then’; agi ag a ae saga wara ¥, ‘they excite some violent act or 
other’. 

The Past Imperfect. 

621. This tense is commonly used, (1) to denote an ac- 
tion as in progress at a certain definite past time. 

Examples :—a wt aga & ara asar a, ‘I was reading with Shirt 
Mahddeo ; Sx Sx Fqut Grae ¥, ‘in every place drums were beating’; 
WH AML tara Et, ‘a woman was crying’. 
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(2) This tense is also sometimes used to denote an action 
as repeatedly occurring during a certain period of past time. 

Examples :—Taa amt @ ara @ agi & wren wa fagren at ve a 
wa @, ‘into whatever city they were entering, the king of that place 
would with extreme courtesy convey them (on their way)’; Twaa 
WA WA Aaa 2, WH wt aA aA UM, ‘of all the weapons and missiles 
they were hurling, not even one would hit’. 


The Contingent Imperfect. 


622. This tense denotes the action of a verb as in pro- 
eress, not actually, but possibly and contingently. 

Thus, #@Taa Ae Hat B HEAT =, ‘perchance some one may be say- 
ing in his mind’. 

a. It is used in comparisons, when the comparison is - 
made, not with an actual event, but with a supposed case. 

Examples :—atat 3a aa fe 88 aat ara ae ule wa Big, ‘the 
three walked as though the three Times (7.e., Past, Present, Future,) 
were walking incarnate’; at weg Bt Tet ut TH a Aa acaat #, 
‘there was a continuous sound as if it were thundering’, 


The Presumptive Imperfect. 


623. This tense differs from the preceding, much as the 
absolute future differs from the contingent future; 7.e., 
whereas the contingent imperfect represents the action of 
the verb as possibly in progress, the presumptive imperfect 
represents it as probably in progress (§ 327). The absolute 
future of the auxiliary, however, never denotes the action 
as an objective reality, but only as assumed to be so. 

Thus, @ a Ba AAA BIT, ‘they will be (é.c., are probably) think- 
ing of me’; aera Ger Wet ae faa Fi, ‘your Brahmans will be 
expecting you’. 


The Negative Contingent Imperfect. 


624. This extremely rare tense represents an action conditionally 
assumed to have been in progress at a certain past time ; but invari- 
ably implies the negation of the condition. A single example will 
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suffice; ST GA Ta BTA WAT ATA RTA VA, AT FA ATL a Ara, ‘had you at 
that time been doing your work, you would not have got a beating’. 


Tenses of the Perfect Participle. 


625. The rules for the two constructions of the tenses 
of the perfect participle of transitive verbs, have been al- 
ready given (§335), and need not be repeated here. The 
following examples will abundantly illustrate those rules. 

(1) The following are examples of the passive construction, in which 
the verb agrees with the object of the action, in gender and number : 
We WAT A aN aa HAT aT, Vend and Jasodé had performed a heavy 
penance’, dit., ‘by Mand-Jusodd heavy penance was performed’; at Foe 
a arg aare. ‘Shri Krishn played the pipe’; 38 & wee arera farang, 
‘he fed a thousand Brahmans’; @arat @ wregat ware, ‘Jusodd sent for 
ropes’. 

a. In the case of pronouns the gender of the verb is of course de- 
termined by that of the noun to which the pronoun may refer. Thus, 
ag €a & wat THT, ‘what is this we have done?’ (sc. wrAa); and Sitd 
says (Rim. S.), ate Wares ata at earn. ‘for what fault, (my) lord, 
‘am I deserted ?’. | 

6. The verb arcat. when used with the instrument, idiomatically 
agrees, not with the object struck, but with the instrument of strik- 
ing, and the object is put in the genitive. Thus, 33 4 At aeane 
arat, ‘he struck me with a sword’: 33 2 38 A wag Art, ‘he boxed 
him’, (¢.e., ‘struck him with the palm of the hand’). 

(2) The following are examples of the tmpersonal construction, in 
which the verb is always put in the masculine singular, without ref- 
erence to the gender or number of either the subject or object of the 
action: Ty a wire aT Taat, ‘the lord caused Jardsandh to 
be eleaeea’. ; ma a aaa aaa Br wae Bs F az Tat, ‘Kans shut 
up Basuder an Decakt in one room’; #@ 3a ma at Fut, ‘I saw that 
cow’; 3a & aunt aieai Ar a@arar. ‘he called his daughters’. 

a. The pronominal accusative plurals in ¥, like those with @t, 
whatever their gender may be, require the verb to be in the imper- 
sonal construction, in the masculine singular. Thus, 3a 2 ewe 
tat, ‘he has kept these’; ga 2 awe wae atu, ‘he caught and bound 


them’. 
42 
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626. As remarked before, the perfect, even of transitive verbs, is 
often construed actively in the Rdmdéyan. To the examples given in 
§434, the following may be added: Gee @a Zura TERT, ‘have you 
seen the gracious prince of Aughu?’. 

a. The inflected perfect of the Kamdyan, whether of intransitive or 
transitive verbs, is always used in the active construction. Besides 
the examples given in § 436, the following may be noted : SAA Be 
@ aria arat, ‘why didst thou not kill me at my birth ?’; mete area 
Bauta We, ‘they (c.e., the monkeys) said, Begin the destruction’; ¥ix 
way gtat auger, ‘you have carried off Sitd, the mother of the world’. 
So in the modern colloquial of Allahabad, etc., people say, GA aT 
witea,— H. H. aa a4 at Het, ‘what did you say ?’, eto, eto. 

6. So also the perfect in # or @f (§ 439) 18 most commonly constru- 
ed actively. But this termination is chiefly used in gwzasi causals 
with a neuter sense. Thus, 8 Wae Braala, ‘joy swelled in his 
breast’; wl waa Ura, ‘all the monkeys fled’; wiea utearn, 
‘afterward he repented’. 


The Indefinite Perfect. 


627. The Indefinite Perfect (1) simply indicates an ac- 
tion as completed, without reference to any definite time. 
It thus nearly corresponds to the Greek aorist. 

Examples :—v33 @ ag ara et, ‘he said this thing’; we We Tat a 
# Ura, ‘no one discovered this secret’; wRTa we, ‘she became free from 
fear’; B21 Gad wet Blea 3a Za Aa AAT wita, ‘various sorts of trees 
ever bent with flowers and fruits’. 

(2) It may be used for the present perfect, when the 
time is evident from the context. 

Examples :—2@ aat &a wae H sas, ‘who so powerful has aris- 
en in the house of Yadu?’; qa aga tea aia @@, ‘you have escaped 
alive for many a day’. 

(3) Under similar conditions it is also uscd, where Eng- 
lish idiom would demand the pluperfect. 

Examples :-—faat @ @ erat TH ae frac 12, ‘no one knew whither 
he had gone’; wa watt a aga at Sat ae We, ‘when much of the 
army.of the demons had been destroyed’. 
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(4) It is occasionally used where we would use the pres- 
ent, in general statements, when these are referred to as a 
matter of past experience. 

Examples :—faa @ gan & wa qverer ata a fem, Tae 2 waa arg 
Tag Tear, ‘whoever coming into the wurld takes not (/i¢., did not take) 
your name, that person, leaving ambrosia, drinks (/t., drank) poison’. 

a. So also, when used for the present perfect, it must sometimes be 
rendered by the present in English; thus, # wreaht faa at Tara, 
‘measuring (you) in (my) mind, I know (that you are not Brahmans)’. 

628. In the Rdémdyan and other archaic poetry, one tense constant- 
ly discharges all the functions of the different compound perfect 
tenses of modern prose Hindi. Thus, sat... .arat are Tearere ie, 
‘Satt has gone and been born in the house of Himdchal’, Other 
Ulustrations will be found in §§ 436, 626, a. 


The Present Perfect. 


629. The Present perfect represents the action of a verb 
as complete, with a reference to the present time. 

Examples :—ea uet qa a ata are &, ‘I have come to ask just 
this of you’; wa aH & ara a ata gat @, ‘since I have heard your 
honor’s name’; @eere jaar a... 3 tat 2, ‘(whom) your father has 
kept shut uy’. 

a. It is thus often used where English idiom would re- 
quire the present. 

Thus, qa Tarceva aat 22 Fr, why are you seated unconcerned ?’; 
QI at A awa aeaare aut ¥, in each door wreaths and garlands are 
fastened’. 

b. It is more rarely used where we would have expected the 
past perfect ; as, in the Prem Sdgar, fart aaa wen eoay aT arat 
@ wat @, ‘once the Raja Hurishchandra had become (or became) very 
liberal’. 

c. And in the following we would have expected the indefinite per- 
fect: QR WA Wer F wet J are faet 2, ‘1 got (the cow) yesterday 
from the Raja’s’. 

Rem. In this case the action is regarded as effecting a result continuing 
to the present time; whence the use of the present auxiliary. 
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The Past Perfect. 


630. The Past Perfect differs from the English pluper- 
fect, in that the latter always refers to a certain definite 
point of past time, prior to which the action or event 
occurred; while this Hindi tense simply indicates that the 
action occurred prior to an interval of past time, which is 
not, necessarily, defined. The Hindi past perfect may there- 
fore be employed whenever an interval of time, definite or 
indefinite, has elapsed since the completion of the action. 

It is therefore often necessary to translate this tense by the Eng- 
lish indefinite past tense. Thus, F- we araula Ha war at, ‘I came 
to put you on your guard’; Taxa waa ag Beat at, ‘when this person 
was born’; @ aet uga wet Tag @ naa HI AK Gal a, ‘they arrived 
where the lion had killed and eaten Prasen’; qa @t Wat ® Hz, (@ uz 
poct. = ee @,) ‘you had, indeed, become immortal’. 


The Contingent Perfect. 


631. The Contingent Perfect represents a completed 
action as a mere hypothesis or assumption. Thus it may 
be used (1) in conditional clauses, denoting the condition 
not as a fact, but as a mere assumption. 

Thus, & 7a & Are Taeaen at ATA wi TRat @t, ‘if Nal have com- 
mitted some deed even of unkindness’. 

(2) It may express doubt ; 

as, ¥at Ba wel Wt, ‘may she not have spoken in jest ?’. 

(3) Or a concession ; | 

as, & at ae va a tat @ra, ‘whatever he may have cooked’. 

(4) It may describe a past possibility. 

Thus, aA A Vt agl Krag, Ta Wa St Tr Ba, ‘in the family 
of Yadu is no one who, fleeing, has left a (battle) field’: 

(5) It is often used in comparisons referring to past time, 
when the comparison is made, not with an actual, but with 
a supposed case. 

Thus, 82... StH ata ® Wet fax wre Vty, ‘as if clouds of various 
had gathered round’. 
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a. In the Rémdyan, also, this tense occurs, but very rarely. Thus, 
& alters ates 7 @r@, ‘if he have ridiculed you in any thing’. 


Of the Presumptive Perfect. 


632. In the Presumptive perfect a completed action is 
assumed as an objective reality ; z.e., the action is denoted 
asa probability. It is thus often to be rendered by the aid 
of an English adverb. 

Examples :-—aten Tt ST Tia Be @rm, ‘what must have been the 
state of the child !’; ara @ ag @rat gat Stat, ‘your honor has doubt- 


less heard this couplet’; aat @ wate a Want Brat, ‘it must have bent 
by the current of the river’. 


The Negative Contingent Perfect. 


633. The Negative Contingent Perfect is used only in 
the protasis and apodosis of conditional clauses. It always 
denotes an action or event as a past possibility which was 
not realized. 

Examples :-—&t 9 wa are at ot 8 WATT Etat at act az TAIL aret 
a aw uvat Stat, ‘if thou hadst even once called from the heart, then 
that cry of thine had reached beyond the stars’; mua agat Waa wT 
Q a ara Bra, ‘had I not killed my daughter with my own hand’. I 
have noted a single example in the Rémdyan (S. K.); @a 8a star 
are ure, ‘if I had not obtained intelligence of Sftd’. 

a. This tense differs from the Indefinite Imperfect in conditional 
clauses, only in that it denotes the action as finished; and it may 
thus often be a matter of indifference which tense is employed. But 
when the completion of the action is an essential element in the sup- 
position, as in the second clause in the first of the above examples, 
then this perfect tense should be used in preference to the imperfect. 


Of the Passive Conjugation. 


634. The Passive conjugation is employed in Hindi 
chiefly in the following cases :— 

(1) When the agent is either unknown, or is not to be 
definitely mentioned. 
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(2) It is elegantly used with a negative to express impos- 
sibility. The negative is regularly placed between the verb 
and the auxiliary. 

Examples are, under (1),—®@ @ We He Wet wel arat, ‘the 
secret of this is not known’; 4a ar @e wa wen, ‘else all the kings 
will be killed’; under (2),—3a at @@ Wa qa 8 Seren wey arm, ‘his 
strength cannot now be withstood by me’. . 

635. Even neuter verbs may be thus conjugated passively. Thus 
ea 8 ora vel arm, ‘I cannot come’, /it., ‘it cannot be come by me’; 
Wa Hur aa WE aA We, ‘without Rdm’s favor one cannot come’. 

636. The agent with the passive voice is regularly put in the 
ablative, as inthe above examples. But in the following from the Rd 
Niti, the agent is put in the locative with V=az; #12 Cea are are, 
‘I am not able to walk’. Observe, that the case of the agent is never 
used with the passive conjugation. 

637. When the same passive verb in successive co-ordinated sen- 
tences, is used in different tenses, the participle of the principal verb 
is properly used ouly with the first auxiliary. Thus, Qt ar We Wt 
aa ¥ Bt ata, ‘people have been, are, and will be killed’. 

638. The place of the English passive is often idiomatically taken 
by the neuter verbs in Hindi. Thus. ‘these fields are being irrigat- 
ed’, is idiomatically rendered 2 @a Taw Te &. 

Rem. It will be remembercd bere, that many of these so-called neuter verbs 
are in reality corrupted Trakrit or Sanskrit passives (§467, a.) 

639. The inflected passive forms found in archaic Hindi have been 
already illustrated (§§ 445, a, 610.) They are used under the same 
rules as the modern analytic passive. 


Of Causal Verbs. 


640. Causal verbs call for little special remark. True 
causals are regularly followed by two accusatives. Exam- 
ples will be found in §534, a. 

641. Sometimes the causal conveys the sense, not of 
causing an action, but (1), of allowing it to take place, or 
(2), of causing an action or state to continue. 

Thus, 7A RI ASA ,., SA WHT BES Ht ait He Te F, ‘with nails and 
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hair allowed to grow, all the kings were standing and making sup- 
plication’; art arca Taara ata, ‘if he kill thee, die; if he save thee 
alive, live’. 


Of Compound Verbs. 


642. In the Syntax of Compound verbs, the following 
points are chiefly to be noted. 

(1) In Intensive compound verbs, when the conjugated 
member is intransitive, the compound is always construed 
actively in the tenses of the perfect; whether the first 
member be transitive or intransitive. 

Thus in the following examples, although the simple verb, as a 
transitive, is construed passively with the case of the agent in the 
tenses of the perfect, yet the compound forms given are construed 
actively :—da @ tret are, ‘he ate bread’, but ag trat at mat, ‘he ate 
up the bread’; 4 & wa &t fam, ‘I saw it’, but ag a Ugr, ‘it appear- 
ed’; 38 & gm, ‘he heard’, but aw ga Tet ®, ‘he is listening’. 

(2) On the other hand, in Frequentative and Permissive 
compounds, although the second conjugated member, when 
used alone, is always construed passively in the tenses of 
the perfect, yet in this combination it is always constru- 
ed actively. The same remark applies to the following 
compounds, in which @a, @at, or urat, occur as the second 
element; viz., wa @at, ‘to go out’, #1 an, ‘to follow’, 2a urm, 
‘to get a sight’. 

a. Also the following nominal verbs, denoting perception 
by the senscs, although formed with the transitive @ar, are 
always construed actively in all tenses; viz., Teun 2a, ‘to 
appear’; garé gar, ‘to sound’ (intr.); gare em, ‘to smell’ 
(intr.); gave gat, ‘to be felt’, In like manner is construed 
gare @at, ‘to be bound’. 

Examples :—are Text faut, ‘he was wont to go about’; H aay 2a 
ura, ‘I was not permitted to see’; & wa Tea, ‘they set out’; ae az 
ate @1 faa, ‘he followed after me’; Are vet Zaq ara, ‘no one obtain- 
eda sight’; at ata free Tea, ‘two villages appeared’; at aye met 
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ware fear, ‘nothing was heard by me’; are ya ware Tut, ‘some 
flower emitted a perfume’; ae WT wh ware Tear, ‘what was that 
which I felt ?’. 

(3) Some compounds govern a different case from the single verb. 
Thus we say, 39 & Awe SB Hat, ‘he said to me’, but We He Trat, ‘he 
told me’. 

(4) In standard Hindi literature, the verbs Saat and @a@HAT, are 
very rarely, if ever, used alone. But in the colloquial “they are 
thus used in some parts of the country, especially when the action 
referred to may be readily understood. ‘erat, indeed, occurs alone 
in the Ramdyan; as, ¢.g., GRE a ... Rey miata wag, ‘(if) mee are 
able, then ... remove this sore ee) 

a. WHAT is usually combined either with the root or the inflected 
infinitive in &. But sometimes it is combined with the infinitive in 
@, as in the following: Tra Gta ata Ba aret, ‘Rdm will not be able 
to break the bow’. (Ram. Bal. K.) 

6. Although want is only used in composition with another verb, a 
causal, @antat, ‘to cause to finish’, is formed from it, which is always 
used alone. 

(5) The idiom of the desiderative compound with aiiwa, as denot- 
ing obligation or duty, has been already explained (§ 610). 

643. In the colloquial. compound verbs are often themselves com- 
pounded. Examples of such colloquial expressions are as follows: 
Size Aa wat aaa aN W. ‘the gentlemen are just now in the act of 
starting’; ael GH BaMT, ‘it will not be possible’; ga WA aT 7a, ‘all 
have set to eating’. 


Or ADVERBS, 


644. The use of many adverbs as substantives has been 
already explained (§ 496.) But the following additional 
particulars may be noted. 

645. aa an followed by a negative, is to be rendered 
‘antil’; but, without the negative, ‘as long as’. 

Thus, @a aK Ha Ws, is ‘until I come’, but wa aa a <. ~as long 

as I remain’: similarly, @ at Teut ... at at ata ae were “aera, ‘as 
long as I live, never say anything again’. 

646. A relative adverb used as a substantive in the geni- 
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tive, is combined with the correlative to denote manner, 
place, etc., as unchanged ; as, sat at rat, ‘in exactly the same 
way’; wet ar aet, ‘exactly in the same place’. 


647. wet am is idiomatically used of measure or extent 
in such phrases as, wet aw qa 3 Bt wa, ‘as far as you may 
be able’. aet am idiomatically denotes a measure as indefi- 
nitely large. Thus, & aa tear H wet aa mg, ‘how can I fully 
tell the alms he gave?’. This idiom cannot be literally 
translated. | 


648. aet (ad), ‘where’, is idiomatically repeated in suc- 
cessive clauses to denote extreme disparity or incongruity. 

Examples :—aet & aren Sutra azt 7 waa Ag, ‘what equality 
between these beautiful children and these powerful wrestlers ?’; we 
RTA ae Tau ware, ‘what was the Jar-born’ (Agastya, who drank the 
ocean !) ‘in comparison with the boundless ocean ?’. 


649. The relative and correlative adverbs are conjoined 

to express universality. 
_ Examples :—aé aé @ai Bs ATs, ‘everywhere I see the two bro- 
thers’; Tenat Tawe actaarat ant Te FH aca aula, ‘in every direc- 
tion the inhabitants of the town are recounting the exploits of the 
Lord’. 

650. aa,—though derived from the Sanskrit apa (ara), ‘where’,— 
is commonly to be rendered, ‘how’, or ‘why’; thus, wart Ha Ba wat, 
‘Saviour of the world! how shall Ising’; @ata Ha Waal Ba Ata, ‘why 
was /¢rkayi born into the world ?’. 


651. The indefinite #e¥, ‘somewhere’, is used in compa- 
risons to denote excess as indefinitely great; ae¥ is also 
idiomatically used in expressions of doubt, as equivalent to 
the phrase ‘by any chance’. 

Examples :—a@y Ut &a 3 mel Hare, ‘that house is ever so much 
higher than this’; wet ae aut ARC At A War Ba, ‘surely by no 
chance can that deceitful dkrér have come again !’. 

a. For wet, wie is used in the Admdyan; as, MIE AA wet, ‘no- 


where is there darkness’. 
43 : 
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652. eux, saz, ‘hither’, ‘thither’, as also the dialectic va 
and wa, are often used in successive clauses to express a 
contrast. ; 

Examples :— wut tf Wiasy Mt AEH HA QUT WaRear Ara Hea 
etart, ‘here, then, Anruddh Ji was greatly grieving, and there the 
princess was devoting herself to austerities’; wa Tea Taa ee vate 
TaarH UWA Fast, ‘here he parts from friend and loved one, there he 
beholds supernal joy’. 

653. For a, ‘thus’, the original Sanskrit €¥W occurs in the Rdmd- 
yan, with ¥4, ‘this’; as, ¥atawa ale a are, /it., ‘this (is) so—(it) can- 
not be said’; ¢.¢., ‘it cannot be told just as it is’. 

654. For aat with the negative, faa is often used in the Ramayan 
and in other poetry ; as, @E Waa Here waa arat, ‘said the lord of 
Lanka, why dost thou not speak a word ?’. 

655. @&, ‘rather’, ‘sooner’, I have only met with in poetry ; thus, 
Tad aia as ante fasta, ‘sooner might a fish live deprived of water’. 


656. The particle tf is elegantly used for an adverb of 
time, denoting an action as coincident with another men- 
tioned in the foregoing clause. 

Examples :—# aaa & wa Fa car oT fH... HTS He BoTA Tet A TT- 
at, ‘in a dream I was gazing on thee, when some one, lifting me up, 
brought me here’; ag ma wel TH faa @ A Het, ‘she was singing 
away, when Shiv Ji said’. 

657. The particles @w@ and fa have been already explained and 
illustrated (§ 500). 

a. After a phrase or quotation, modern Hindi often uses Zar, 
where Sanskrit would have had eta. Thus, Taal Wate at we wat 
Var Baa at Kear a we, ‘what has taken place,—without a motive 
let him not desire to know this’; Fru 2 Taw RT Al WHET 2, TOI Va 
Wa BI Wat Re, ‘considering that death has seized our hair, let him 
practice virtue’. In both these sentences, tat, like the Sanskrit ¥Ta, 
marks the preceding clauee as quoted, as it were, from the lips or 
mind of the subject of the sentence. 


658. The emphatic particle Te, as remarked § 505, may 
be variously translated. In addition to the illustrations 
there given, the following may be noted. 
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Qe UM Bl St WAT AT wt et, ‘he was indeed wearied and exhausted 
by the journey’; Glen wa Tet GHe ET Se wat, ‘the child was saved, 
only the cart was broken’; Ta Fa et aati, ‘I will regard sorrow as 
very joy’; a Tagtea aa st aga %, ‘how very wonderful are these 
doctrines !’; ## qa et ait SRATUT, ‘I called you!’, t.e., you, and no one 
else ; @TeU Taa Atery, ‘should you go even without having been call- 
ed’; WH BMaaATM ATA AS UL WM Bre wt, ‘one imperishable kadam tree 
stood on the bank, (and) that only’. 

N. B. The emphatic particle hi is not to be confounded with the hi which 
in the Rémdyuw and other old poetry is the sign of the dative and accusative 
cases. In the Ramdyan, hu, hun, or au is the common form of the emphatic 
affix. (Vid. §13]1, e.) 


Or PREPposITIONS. 


659. The syntax of prepositions calls for little remark. 
Their real nature and construction have been already ex- 


plained (§§506, 509.) 

660. arez, ‘without’, ataz, ‘within’, and wr, ‘before’, are 
construed not only with the genitive, as previously noted, 
but also with the ablative. In the latter case there is al- 
ways an implied comparison. Sometimes it is of little con- 
sequence which is used; but often the two constructions 
convey a slightly different sense. 

Thus, ¥8 & atez, is, /’., ‘on the outside’; but, a B ares, ‘outside 
of this’; A% wr# aan, is, ‘walk before me’; but, @e wR a BT @TST, ‘he 
ran ahead of me’, etc., etc. 

a. Baa commonly takes the noun in its oblique form, where such 
form exists. In the following from the Rdmdyan, aaa exceptionally 
governs the accusative in te; ae wea agTavE gaat, ‘he sat on the 
seat with the sage’. 

661. Many words which, when following a noun in the genitive, 
must be rendered into English as prepositions, under other circum- 
stances must be regarded as nouns and often translated accordingly. 
Such, ¢.g., are Iw, #4, Tataa, and many others. Thus, at a & 
wicta, ‘on account of my going’, but, a wI<e, ‘for this reason’. So 
also, in the following phrase, Tea has a prepositional force: GA Tae 
a Taa rz, ‘for whom have youcome?’. But in the following it must 
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be regarded as a substantive, signifying ‘object’; qa Tas Taa wre, ‘for 
what object have you come ?’. 

662. The inseparable preposition @, ‘with’, is properly used only 
with pure Sanskrit nouns. In colloquial Hindi it is not often heard ; 
but it is more common in poetry ; as, ¢.g., Ba (8+ ATs) ‘with (his) 
younger brother’; gua, ‘with love’; aurcart, ‘with attendants’. 


Or ConJUNCTIONS. 


663. The copulative conjunction @« is used much less 
freely than the equivalent English ‘and’; the conjunctive 
participle is often preferred to a finite verb followed by the 
conjunction (§597 (1) a.) 

Thus a Hindoo would not be likely to sapiens the phrase, ‘he went 
and saw the town’, by @w war We ant HI Zar, but rather, 34 a aTat 
IT GAT SAT. 

a. It is also to be noted that Hindi idiom often requires 
the omission of the copulative between pairs of words 
where it would be necessary in English. 

Examples :—ae a al Ugata, ‘knowledge of good (and) evil’; ge 
wa wt saaren, ‘the giver of joy (and) sorrow’; Wat @at, ‘go! (and) 
Bee !’; Gea aaaa, ‘Krishn (and) Baldev’. 

Ren. Such porases are doubtless conceived in the popular mind as equiva- 
lent to copulative compounds (§ 482). 

664. at is to be rendered ‘also’, in an enumeration 
of particulars, but in other cases it must be translated 

‘even’. 

Thus, at i az A sata St a Sisal a mre, ‘Shri Krishn Chand 
and also Bulrdm Ji came to Drarika’; but, at Fea Sz wi Hat wr a 
wet 2a %, ‘even Shri Krishn Chand gives nothing to any one’. 

a. After words implying a comparison, wt must be rendered ‘still’, 
‘vet’, ‘even’; as, SIX at ®, ‘there is still more’; Te qa Bs BTS a wat 
@, ‘this tree is higher even than that house’. 

b. Sometimes, again, Ht can scarcely be rendered into English 


except by an emphasis; thus, 4 ard BRAT at awa aai 4 1, ‘howsoever 
trivial this work may be’. 


665. The Sanskrit wa, ‘also’, ‘even’, is never used in conversa- 
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tion, and only now and then in poetry; thus, wfa itrorata ayaa He 
Wats, ‘even that which is most mysterious, the good make clear’. 


666. The phrase fag uz at, is often used as a copulative conjunc- 
tion, equivalent to ‘moreover’; as, faa uz wt ae wat @, ‘moreover he 
says this’. 

667. Of the disjunctive conjunctions, ar or awar, and at 
(Ar.) are the most common; & and a#at are dialectic. Ta 
also is often used as a disjunctive. 

a. Ta and ® are especially used in short disjunctive phrases ; as, 
wat St aw az, ‘be it good or evil’. But sometimes it is repeated before 
successive sentences; as, & I< & AA Alla Hl Dalia aA HA F AWG ar 
Wlal Fa Wa A Ty, ‘has not Hari had confidence in my affection ? or 
hearing of the coming of Jurdsandh, has the lord not come?’. 

b. Tat is rare, but we find it in the Ramdyan, as, Wtara Are as 
fHar, or ‘(being) in the power of pride or love’. 


668. Sometimes in brief phrases, where it may be readily 
understood, the disjunctive may be omitted. 
Thus, gute THATS Bre wel ure Taq ure, ‘wealth and authority 


pass away, obtained (or) not obtained’, z.¢., ‘they are gone even befure 
we obtain them’. 


669. &1 is commonly used as a conditional conjunction 
in the colloquial; afz, usually pronounced, and often written 
waa, is Sanskrit, and in conversation is somewhat pedantic. 


a. BiB is sometimes used dialectically as a conditional conjunction. 


Thus, St @ faa 4 @tia areas, ‘if there is no treachery in his heart’. 


670. The conjunction at has a two fold sense, namely, 
‘then’, and ‘indeed’. 

a. In the following passage the word occurs in both senses ; & 38 
¥ HS Ahrat at & F2 At Vet, ‘if [had asked anything from him, then 
he would indeed assuredly have given it’. 

b. The illative @t is only apparently used for the temporal con- 
junction. Thus, a Garant Fata ANE @ at wa 1%, ‘having told this 
news, Ndrad Ji then went away’; where €&t suggests the accomplish- 
ment of his object in telling the news, as the reason for his depar- 


ture’. 
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6. In other cases @t conveys a shade of meaning which can only 
be expressed in English by a peculiar stress of voice ; as, ¢.g., Tae. 
UTA Wa Bl Hea at x, ‘lord of the three worlds, and creator of the 
earth am J!’. 


671. The concessive conjunction is warta (ate+<ara), ‘al- 
though’, to which ata, or aura, ‘yet’, answers in the princi- 
pal clause. These are pure Sanskrit and are rarely used in 
the colloquial, except by pundits. The corrupted form 
uata is employed in the Ramdyan. In the common collo- 
quial, at wt and @ at are usually employed. 


672. aatfaa and w#atra, ‘perhaps’, like many of the fore- 
going, are rarely heard, except from those conversant with 
Sanskrit. The Persian wrag (araz and area) is often heard 
instead. All these are regularly followed by the contin- 
gent future. The verbal forms wa, an a, often take the 
place of these in the colloquial. 


673. fe is radically an explanatory particle; its use as a 
final, =‘that’, is easily derived from this explanatory sense. 

Thus, a8 8 Hlta B Wat tH Sa, etc., ‘for this reason he went, that 
he might see’; here Ta is merely explicatory of the word @TI®4, ‘reas- 
on’. And in cases where no such noun occurs in the principal clause, 
it may be yet be understood. 

a. Often TH must be rendered by the word ‘saying’; as, a@ uet 
HATA Wi Ta ae Tea Ha wae, ‘he was propitiating this (deity), say- 
ing’, When will that man appear ?’. 

6. Sometimes fa is used pleonastically, after a relative pronoun or 
adverb ; thus, & aa Ta qa 4 wet, ‘that thing which you said’; wa 
faq UTHER Gat at Var ae! Bt PHat, ‘since the supreme Spirit not 
even for an instant can be such’. Further illustration of the use of 
the conjunctions will be found in the section on compound sentences. 


Or INTKRJECTIONS. 


674. Interjections call for little remark. The following 
interjectional expressions require a noun in the dative ; viz., 


wea, Tam or Tearcare. 
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Thus, UAL AT wea, ‘praise to God!’, TaRTE az waa ar, ‘a curse 
to my life !’. 
675. we or ? changes final z to @ after a feminine noun. 


Thus, RUTaAA AL ITS a qq ara a, ‘I am the servant of the Abode 
of Compassion ; hear! O mother!’. 


Or THE REPETITION oF Worps. 


676. The repetition of words is a marked characteristic 
of Hindi idiom. Any part of speech, except a postposition 
or conjunction, may be repeated, to express, as the case 
may be, the various ideas of repetition, distribution, varie- 
_ ty, intensity, or continuance. 


677. Nouns when repeated may be taken (1) distribu- 
tively. 

Examples :-—®8t Ot AWTATETS Bt TB B, ‘festivities were going on in 
each house’; @§ WA WR ACH BTS uta ¥, ‘they in each birth find 
(their) abode in hell’. 

(2) Or the repetition may express variety. 

Thus, 29 29 & wat, ‘kings of various countries’. 

(8) To express intensity or emphasis, the noun is often 


repeated with the emphatic # intervening. 

Thus, aa gt aa # Hea AIM, ‘in his inmost soul he began to say’; 
arat et arat &, ‘in the very midst of the conversation’; wa Rive at 
Fee meat wl, ‘all (the women) were saying nothing but Krishan, 
KrishnV’. 

a. When the first noun is in the plural, €t is not used; as, aa ® 
erat era, ‘in their very hands’; art arg, ‘blow on blow’. 

6. Sometimes the first noun is put in the genitive; as, rat 1 Te, 
lit., ‘a fool of fools’, z.e., ‘a very fool’; Watt ® WS W wwe, ‘swarms up- 
on swarms of bees’. 

c. We have also noted the phrase yut ye, ‘very milk’, #.¢., ‘pure | 
milk’. 

(4) Sometimes the noun repeated is equivalent to an adverbial 
phrase ; as, dita atta, ‘in rows’. 

(5) The repetition sometimes suggests continuance in a place; as, 


UTR HK THe Tare wat, ‘walk along by the side of the road’. 
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678, For the repetition of nouns, eto., with the alteration of a let- 
ter, see § 482 (1) 0. 

679. Adjectives are repeated to express (1) intensity. 

Thus, Atst alst waa @a Tat 2, ‘the soft, soft wind is blowing’; wut 
Wut Aca, ‘the cleanest clothes’. Sometimes the first adjective takes 
the genitive postposition ; as, wa at WAT, ‘extremely hungry’. 

(2) Or sometimes the repetition expresses variety ; 

Examples :—#a 44 @&. ‘various new pleasures’; We WAS WA 
wert i. ‘they began to play various unheard of plays’. 

(3) Or the adjectives may be taken distributively. 

Thus, 3a ag ae Uzaat, ‘each and every one of the great Yadubansis’ 


680. Numerals are repeated in a distributive sense. 

Thus, 34 @ 9 zg wa wz, ‘ten sons were (born) to each one’. To 
the repeated numeral, the conjunctive participle ATH is often added 
(§ 50+), as follows ; @t @t Hw Tea Wa, ‘they went out by twos’; wa 
WR RTH Ba, ‘they came one by one’. 


681. Pronouns, when repeated, are often to be taken dis- 
tributively. Or the repetition may denote variety. 

Examples :—¥-gi 4 aaa WOR UL BT Ga HET, ‘having gone each 
one to his own house, they said—’; @t a Tara Tae axa al TEST HL VT 
Sr er ata, ‘whatever different ae each one may desire, that bring 
and give’; €H @at al 7a ura ¥, ‘what various sorrows do we experl- 
ence !’. 

a. But 1€, repeated, is ‘a few’; as, at RUT Uta &re ATS, ‘some 
few may gain your favor’. ~ 

682. The relative Sat is idiomatically repeated with the genitive 
postposition ; as. Sa AT aar, ‘exactly as before’; or, if the noun quali- 
fied be feminine, Sat at Ast sa at TaT TH, his state remained just 
as it was before’. 

683. Repetition of verbs is confined to the ere 
It may indicate (1) simple repetition of the action. 

Examples :—ert 4 8@ Wm He Hie Tae fea, “ari, breaking up 
the weapons one after another, threw them down’; 3a drat ua wet 
qa ara 3 aaa wait gee aa, ‘all the milk-maids repeatedly ques- 
tioning beast, bird, tree and vine, began to search’; Wa ure Wat Bra 
wig asa G, ‘the bees kept coming and resting on her face’. 
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(2) The repetition of certain verbs thus expresscs in- 
tensity. 

Thus, =e ugara agara tr tt wed am, ‘Tndra, deeply repenting 
and weeping much, began to say’. 

(8) It may sometimes denote the continuance or pro- 
longation of the action. 

It will sometimes be found difficult to render this idiom into 
English. Gad aaa Bt Ht wee, ‘walking on and on they reached 
home’; €at Tia 8 aa BA Wa Hat A OM fara, ‘in this way having 
gone on, he came and displayed his glory in the palace’; wt Fe AT 
aa au wa Baa wt ana wre, ‘to Shri Krishn, as he remained bound, 
came the recollection of a former birth’. 

a. Bia Ba, is rendered ‘gradually’, ‘by degrees’. Peculiar is the 
phrase, Ta 4 weaa 4 ugad, ‘my continued non-arrival’. 

b. Often the first of the repeated participles is put in the mascu- 
line, and the second in the feminine; as, Tut Teut, ‘secretly’; va ait 
fut fat aa ... dirt waa ay, ‘all the milk-maids, making obeisance, 
with him looking on,—’. 

ce. The perfect participles of a neuter and its active or causal are 
sometimes idiomatically joined together. Sometimes the compound 
has a reciprocal sense, as, ATT ATA, ‘mutual beating’; but often the 
combination seems to have a certain intensive force; as, @@ Gary 
as Taste & wat 8 wre, ‘whence came this calamity upon us sitting 
still ?’. 

d, Similarly, an active or causal participle is often prefixed idiom- 
atically to a neuter verb with an intervening negative. giving an em- 
phatic force. Thus, @ feat vila AS a Taza. ‘they cannot in any way 
be possibly effaced’. Or the reverse order is found, the neuter parti- 
ciple preceding ; thus, 748 Aeraa At 4 AN, ‘the demons, mighty in 
strength, (even when) dead, were not killed’; aa etm @ zat, ‘driven 
back, they not in the least gave way’. | 


684. The repetition of adverbs has already been noted. 
(§498.) The following illustrations are added. 

@a wa ete wa at erat aa aa WY wie tar wat, ‘whenever 
religion suffers injury, then from time to time the lord, assuming 
various bodies—’; sat sut ag ae Gea Mt cai Tal Va Bla UT aT 
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wat, ‘just in proportion as the girl began to grow, so he began to 
love her greatly’. 

a. An adverb may be repeated with the genitive postposition in- 
tervening, for the sake of emphasis. Sometimes the latter may also 
be in the emphatic form ; as, &t (ea) wet at uel Va faery wre, ‘that 
army in this very spot shall so vanish’; Wa #1 a@@, ‘at that very 
moment’. 


685. Prepositions also are sometimes repeated with a 
modification of the sense similar to that above noted. 

Thus, 34 & ea sla ara We ma F, ‘all along through the midst, 
bards were singing (his) renown’; Bre! atura-et &® are ara, ‘close 


along by those same footsteps’; At ute We wa ara, ‘follow along 
behind me’. 
Oxnomatopaia. 


686. The fondness of the Hindoos for onomatopoetic words has 
been already mentioned. This regard for sound extends also to 
the construction of sentences, and is seen especially in the balanced 
structure of the language; as in the marked tendency to throw sen- 
tences of al] sorts into the relative and correlative form ; the express- 
ion of repeated action by repeating the word expressing the action ; 
the fondness for rhyme, even in prose, etc., ete. 

a. The following striking examples of onomatopovia in the choice of 
words, are from the Riémdyan. In the description of the fighting of 
the monkeys against Rdrvan we read, AHS Tame VE Wea 4 ea aa 
Wat wa, ‘the terrible monkey warriors, fighting, their bodies torn to 
pieces, are not diminished’; and the fighting of the bears is thus 
similarly described ; Wantaat Hee BZIE WHE seis ware qugre, 
‘the bear host gnash and grind their teeth; they eat, and howl, and 
(even) satiated, rush upon (their prey)’. 


Part II. SyntTHETIC SYNTAX. 


OF THE ConsTRUCTION oF SENTENCES. 


T.—Or THE SIMPLE SENTENCE. 
Of the Parts of a Sentence. 


687. As in all language, the essential elements of a Hin. 


SUPPLEMENT.* 
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PROsopY. 


1. The Hindi system of prosody, in its fundamental principles, is 
substantially identical with that of the Sanskrit. In no modern 
language, probably, bas prosody been so elaborately developed as in 
Hindi. Indeed, as yet, prose Hindi is quite exceptional, and almost 
owes its existence to the stimulus of a foreign government, or the 
labors of missionaries ; who, as might be expected, are for the most 
part unable to write a foreign language except in prose. Native 
writers, left to themselves, have almost without exception written in 
verse, and their labors have resuited in a system of versification 
which for inexhaustible variety, as well as for its intrinsic beauty, is 
probably unsurpassed. 

2. A general understanding of the principles of Prosody is a prerequisite 
absolutely necessary to the understanding and interpretation of Hindf poetry. 
Without this, the student will often be left to uncertain conjecture; nor, 
again, can any person, without an understanding of this topic, even read pro- 
perly the simplest Hindi verse. His enunciation, if in public, is sure to be 
chiefly a matter of amusement to the natives who may hear him. 

3. Hindi prosody knows nothing of metre determined, as in Eng- 
lish verse, by the acocnt. Missionaries have indeed produced many 
hymns, in accentuated verse, after the manner of English metres; 
but verse of this kind is entirely a foreign importation, nor is there 
any reason to believe that the natives of India will ever be led to ex- 
change their own admirable system for the comparatively harsh and 
unflexible system of English versification, which the exigency of the 
occasion has called into, probably, a merely temporary existence. 

4. All Hindi verse is regulated, like that of classic Greek and 


* It is proper to remark that as the author was unexpectedly compelled to 
leave India when the printing of the Syntax had reached p. 344, it became 
necessary for him to attend to the printing of the Prosody, which required his 
personal supervision, before the Syntax was finished. The paging could not 
therefore proceed continuously with the rest of the book, so that it became 
necessary to introduce the prosody in the shape here presented, as a supple: 
ment. This will explain the irregular form of this chapter. 
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Latin, by a regard to the quantity of the syllables, as Jong or short. In 
Hindi poetry, however, unlike that of ancient Greek, Latin and San- 
skrit, rhyme (qm) is almost universally employed; and usage demands 
that rhyming lines shall always correspond, not in one only, but at 
least in the two last syllables. 

NV. B. It should be remembered, however, in order to the correct 
interpretation of this rule, that the vowel a, inherent in all conso- 
nants, which in prose is often silent when medial, and always silent 
when final, in poetry is always counted and commonly pronounced. 
Thus, ¢.g., ara, although in prose a monosyllable (4d4¢), in poetry is 
reckoned a dissyllable, bata. (Vid. § 10, e.) 

5. Quantity is either Jong (IFS or ata) or short (we or Fea). A 
long syllable is denoted in Hindi prosodial notation by the mark 4, 
and a short syllable by the mark {, which signs are thus respectively 
equivalent to the English marks - and v. 

6. Quantity is determined by the following rules. 

(1) The vowels @, ®, 3 and 7%, are short, and the remaining vowels 
TM, &, &, %, %, Rt and Mi, are long by nature. 

a. It is important to observe that although @, originally, denoted 
a long diphthongal sound only, it has come to represent also, in Hin- 
di, as in Prakrit, a short sound, é (§ 1. 5); for which reason, in Hindi 
poetry, ¥ is sometimes treated as a short vowel. 

6. The principle which regulates the quantity of © seems to be as 
follows. Whenever ¥ represents an original radical, as, ¢.g., in a 
noun like @ét, or in a gunaéed causal base, like tin WtaT, from Tecar; 
or has resulted from the combination of two formerly concurrent let- 
ters, as in @@ for #te, from were, or Ure for reare; in such cases ¥ is 
invariably long. But in words where ¥ represents & primitive short 
vowel, @ or 3, as, ¢.g., in Ate for Tare, ted for tied (?), it is usually, 
though not invariably, counted prosodially short. A good illustrae 
tion is found in the following half Dohd from the Rémdyan; @te wea 
TEEN @ vat aie area we. This line can only be scanned in accord- 
ance with the above principle, by counting ¥ in @tw, 7s and Are, 
as short, and the remaining e’s as long. Otherwise we shall have 27 
instants, instead of 24, as required for each line of a Dohkd. But in 
the following drddh Chaupdt, % is short in @@, and long in @T@: Bwa 
yeu famain aie Get. This Prékritio short or ‘common’ ¥ appears 
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chiefly in the oblique forms of the various pronouns, and as a union- 
vowel before verbal terminations ; as, Ate, BA8, Rey, eto., eto. 

(2) A short vowel before two consonants in the same word becomes 
long by position. Thus, @ in amy, and a in the first and second syl- 
lables of meaa, are long by position. 

a. In Sanskrit prosody, a final short vowel was also lengthened before a 
conjunct consonant initial in a following word. But Hindi poets commonly 
neglect this. 


Exc. 1. A short vowel before the plural termination ¥@ or fF, and 
sometimes before #¥ and WI, as in Hiare, ae and We, remains short. 

Exc. 2. A short vowel before a conjunct consonant of which the 
second element is ¥, a8, ¢.g., @ in Ba, may be counted either long 
or short. 

(3) A short vowel before Anusrdr or Visarg followed by a conso- 
nant, is long by position. Thus the short vowels in ¥:@, 8, Tea, are 
all long by position. So also Anusvdr in the end of a line lengthens 
a preceding short vowel; as in Wu, WaTaa. 

a. But when Anusedr stands, as is very often the case, for Anund- 
sik (§ 7), a preceding short vowel remains short. Thus, ¢.g., in Wag, 
CUTE, az, Anusvadr stands for Anundstk ; and therefore the vowels &, 
@, and @, retain their natural short quantity. 

7. The unit of metrical quantity is called Ara mdtra, ‘an instant’. 
A mdatra denotes the length of time occupied in the utterance of a 
short vowel, as W@W ¥, or 3. All long vowels and diphthongs are 
regarded as consisting of two mdtras. This must be carefully borne 
in mind, in order to understand the prosodial measurement of verse. 
Thus the words aU, ata, aWeat, contain, respectively, 2, 3, and 5 
madfras, a8 follows; aq. 1+1=2 > ard, 34] =o * AUaeat, 142435. 
Similarly the line ara wT AF Ara Hl, contains 13 matras. 

Rem. For arat, Wa also occurs in some native works. W@ is also 
used in the same sense. 

8. The laws of Hindi prosody allow a great degree of liberty in 
respect of orthography, and even of grammatical construction. The 
following principles regulate prosodial license. 

(1) A long may be written for a short vowel, and rice versd. 

a. This rule most commonly operates in final letters and at the 
end of lines, either for the sake of rhyme, or to fill out the total 
quantity of the line; as in wyarat for eyATA (to rhyme with arm); 
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atm (to rhyme with weearat); and (to fill out quantities) age for 
aga, xe for Fa; @e for Bre, etc., ete. 

6. But medial radical vowels also are sometimes shortened, even in 
the middle of a line ; as, ¢.7., in Sx for StH, WHaA for Uta, Wee for 
WTA, arer at for are Tt, Wate for Ware, Rata for HTaata, eto., eto. 

(2) Anusvdr is inserted or omitted for the sake of rhyme; as in 
aud, aura, to rhyme with ata and Sta; and ave (for ata) to rhyme 
with are. 

(3) Diphthongs medial and final are resolved into their compon- 
ent vowels ; as, WOWAL for HATAT ; HEE, TATE, HEE, for WF, TAA, and 
Gt; welset for Uiset, etc., etc. The latter vowel is then very often 
prolonged; as, ¢.g., in H<&, uzé, for %t and Ut; and sometimes the 
former vowel is lengthened ; as in the following, where Jets is writ- 
ten for wei, to rhyme with Qs; ai<aqre we we Tate ae ae or SETS. 
More rarely both are lengthened; as in Bare for aH, to rhyme with 
euré; thus, faa wa faq tie a aare. 

(4) Occasionally a vowel of one organ is exchanged for one of 
another ; as in @at for 2a, in the following : alte He He xa gut. 

(5) A syllable, most commonly 2, is often added to fill out a line 
and make a rhyme; as in ae, Hae, for @e and WM. 

(6) A consonant is sometimes doubied, to lengthen a preceding 
vowel; as in wager, wag, mere, qugiy, for FAMTE, etc. 

Rem. It is possible that these, as also some other variations mentioned, are 
merely archaic forms of the words in question. 

(7) The rules of agreement are often neglected, so that the mascu- 
line is used for the feminine, the singular for the plural, and rice 
versd, to meet the exigencies of the rhyme. Thus, we have Ta for 
Taat, wrat for wre, ure for arsit, etc., etc.* 

9, Pause (Tatra) is of two kinds, sentential and harmonic. The 
sentential pause occurs at the end of correspondent lives, and is 
marked by the signs, t half-pause, and & full-pause. The harmonio 
pause or cesura varies in different metres, and is marked by no sign. 

10. The simple feet used in Hindi verse are of three kinds, evs., 
monosyllabic, dissyllabic and trisyllabic. Occasionally, compound 
polysyllabic feet are also employed. Each class of feet contains 
several varieties as indicated below.t 


*Vid. §713. + In the following pages it has been thought wise ordinarily to 
employ the Hindi names and symbols for the various feet; as until the stu- 
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Name Abbrev. Symbol. In English. 

S : 1s Pi 3 Longus, Ze 
S (2. aa a Brevis, . 
i (cl. ae Wa $8 Spondee, oe 
S)2 area wa $i Trochee, a 
ar waa bP IS Lambus, Ae 
Q 4. gina We u Periambus, we 
(l. are a $38 Molossus, eres 
12. awe a TT Tribrach = Coe 

3 | 3 wWra a $i Daetyl, eat 
5 4. ule Q S$ Bacchice, oe 
4 o. Gia a RY) Amphibrach, — _ — 
‘16. ure z SIS | Cretic, ee 
e 7. Zire c us Anapest, oe 
8. tra a $3! Antibacchic, er 


a. The longus is in Hindi named guru, ‘heavy’, (also called héru,) 
and the brevis, laghu, ‘light’, (also called meru). 

6. The eight varieties of trisyllabic feet are often collectively 
termed wa gan, par excellence. 

c. It is important to note that in Hindi works on prosody, the 
symbolic letters are always used to denote the feet. Thus wa would 
denote the three feet, AwWa, WIS, AWA; BCA, VINA, WA, MWA, etc., eto. 

11. Polysyllabic feet are chiefly used in Jati Chhand (Vid. infra), 
They are formed by various combinations of the above three kinds ; 
and have no specific names. 

12. Hindi verse (@®) is of two classes ; vis., aa B® Vritt Chhand, 
and atta ee, Jdti Chhand. 

13. I. That is called Vrité Chhand which is regulated by the 
number of syllables (atm) in each charan or metrical line. It is 
therefore also called Varan Chhand. 

II. That is called Jdti Chhand which is measured by the number 
of mdtras or metrical instants in each line. 


I. Of Vritt Chhand. 


14. In Vritt Chhand each verse consists of four metrical lines 
(charan or pad). Vritt Chhand is further distinguished as of three 


a a ee ee ee 
dent is familiar with them, he will be quite unable to read intelligently the 
simplest page of any native work on this important subject. 
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Ordere, ris.; (1) Ba sama, ‘even’; WyaAa arddhasama, ‘half-even’; (3) 
Tawa cishama, ‘uneven’. These are distinguished as follows: 

(1) In Sam Vritt each charan has an equal number of syllables. 

(2) In ArddhasamaVritt, the first and third charans have an equal 
number of syllables, and also the second and fourth. . 

(3) In Vishama Vritt each charan has a different number of syllables. 

N. B. Although Vritt Chhand is measured by the number of sy)l- 
lables in each charan, yet in most metres of this class these syllables 
are not taken indifferently, but in each variety are regulated by a 
certain sequence of feet, as in Latin and Greek verse. 

15. Native prosodians divide verse of the Ist Order (Sama Vritt) of 
the First Class, into twenty six Genera, according to the number of 
syllalbes in each of the four charans. Each of these genera has its own 
specific name, as given below. Thus a verse of this class having 
three syllables in each charan, would belong to the 3rd Genus, named 
st Hadhyd ; one of fifteen syllables, to the 15th Genus, named uta 
wRt Atisharkari, etc., eto. 

16. Under each of the above genera, again, are contained as many 
Species, as combinations of long and short syllables are possible with 
any given number of syllables. Thus the 2nd Genus comprehends 
four species, as follows, (1) __; (2) U3; (8) U_; (4) __U: and the 8rd 
Genus, comprehends eight possible species ; vz.,(1)_ _ _; (2) LU; 
(2) ow Gn 0) o205(0) out) ou) 

Rem. It is plain that in metres of a large number of syllables the number 
of possible combinations must be very great. Native prosodians give ingeni- 
ous rules for determining the possible varieties under each genus, the place of 
any specified variety in the prastdr, (udisht,) or, the place in the prastdr being 
given, to determine the metre of any required species (nashf.) But these mat- 
ters seem to be of no practical importance, and we may wisely refer to native 
authors the student who is curious in such matters. 

17. All Sama Vritt metres containing more than twenty six sylla- 
bles are classified under a 27th Genus named wae@ Dandak ; which 
is fancifully said to comprehend 99% varieties. 

18. Finally, it should be observed that in Sama metres the 2nd 
charan must rhyme with the Ist, and the 4th with the 3rd. 

19. The following are examples of the most common metres under 
each genus. As the 3rd and 4th charans are exactly like the Ist and 
2nd, for lack of space, the first two charans only have been given in 
the examples after page 7. 
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Crass I. QU ae or qa Ge. 
Orver I. Gaga 
Species. Feet tn each charan. Examples. 
Genus I. wera. 
Qe Qa we ate 
Genus II. weveut. 
STAT A TAT © ATS A AeTS a 
faa ated nag amg a 
TAT a Bat a aEt a Bet 8 
Uia a ala vars a are 


add 4 


Genus III. avn. 

@ carat a St arat a gaara 2 are a 
Pe | 
uwarad u War net Ok 
agarat «© gaat awe a a 
uuare aude aatiz a 
eucatr oa atieat ea O Thar a 
uavit etait aaa 4 
ama aaa ater a 
Genus IV. utagr. 

@ aetrar a AV area et eral a rat aa a 
witara QT a alata St a etta Ht wT et ot 
VATA wala wa anig wa aries 
Stl FAT a eUTAaT wa gieh aaa 
a 
w 
4 
q 


LALTq] 444 
4 


ETEELE 


43 


agi 71 
agdadsgga sz 


am Arey a ger arey a ars ara awa TA 
wars anata aztga a fra ga 
ATA AT a aren ATT a ATT aT ag sez 
WaT aweatt savant =a cgaix 
Gunus V. guragr. 

wvarer waa wba ant erat a Thaw Arat o Brat AT ATT a AT aT ETAT 8 
wat ow weTE eine a ganate awn ate as 
Wator tien wa ama fer oa a water a ara Stet a area are a 
ATA ASST RS TTA a Ue ate a uty aie oe 
SNM | RUT VATA a gat Prenat a Gere vert ge gat 4 
VAN BEIM MCAT a Aan 

ANT 


Br aq ave nar Perma a Bra genet 1 ted me : 


a4 


of! 
: 


EEE 


8 


Species. 


VITA 
aIAaga 
wTMNyar 
WIWATAT 
RIAAAT 
araat 
TaATST 
TAMAR 


Raa TaaT 


WUTTART 
QlnITART 
waa 
genta 


Feet in each 
charan. 


AUNT 
AaAWT 
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Examples. 


Genus VI. maa. 


wai 2 wa @t at a crat ara Bar 


8 
mitmaa? «a qataaae a 
Hea wa w a Bae arur x & 
Bw Tae a aw fae a 
waa a aia a aa ata dirt ok 
Hil AA ala a aa UE aa a 
Wsm Waa wwmAs@ AAA 2 
Ra R aay a a 
fai gia wat =a BTR ATA Bag 
we wat Os aye 


Genus VII. steam. 


Ala Aral Tea Fa Bat arat Tag a 
an waa Taat oa ate waa Tat 
Ala 8 Yaa = aa A WaT ATEN 
wei ata fae «mtr wy feed 
SNA UTS WT Vt a WIS Bla WIT BT 
Hie ATH Ais a Wt FE BET 
Ma al Has ele aa at we set 
ial ei wa 2 » Gwar set wa 2 


Genus VIII. wagu. 


ami waiaa Taect a Ral Ua Treat a 
arial arat age a Sat Tal ages a 
MT wy az uiza aaa at 4 
AAA SAT TU VT & AAA ATA AT BTa w 
waa ai a sare a Usa 2 ame on 
ait TY STSAT AR a aw Hrs waar Ma 
Olia HT 8 Va Su ATH HT AT aaa u 
ata aig aaa a aat area saa oe 
ara &g Atte ora a ara Feat Tara o 


Genus [X. qeat. 


my aly @ fra ara a aa H Wr aa atm e 
@a att ct Wael a Ain WaT ara vault a 
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Species. Feet in each Examples. 
charan. 


zaatat Aaa Ala ATATATATU Ca 8 Aral ara qa Vara o 
artina aag waa strated a os az a wt er fag a oa 


Genus X. Gren. 


Att 406 aANaN COTA TAI HEA A Ala a Wal Wal wa ale iat 
AATAT ATM =—- Ue Te BA BAT On TG ATE Sq aTaat on 
at 0 BaaT Jal ZI usAia aut a wis Ws va vel Nat a 


Genus XI. Taga. 


yatiaaraat Anan aol al we ATA Va Gate Ra Hrd aa Taare fare a 
araat 3a aa atu ata Mal atal wate wral Al Mal AD areterat a 
Wigat Man UE ag ue Uiaat wel a eUa Waa Gat Gat Vat 
Sgagr aaann we aed wa ait etn Fat awd ag ara Tata 
aut ANA AAA AVIS Wa aiait a aw aataa aet aia 
sua WMATA Waa wea Taga raat a Faq are aie ganz a 


Genus XII. aarat. 


SUMMA AVSA Brat Ca RTA aera UT a FATA Vs Bias Far INT 8 
SE BITE YATT UGT DAW aw «=a BAg*T Tawis AwTAWa o 
Tat AAT «AA HUY WA STAT ATs Coy ATA BTU VTe gars 
Taazt 40 aM aT Tag Btisaaal waagzr «6a tela St aud a Wal Vets 
VAN ATA BI BAT AIA TAT Aa HiT Hara BS A Tal Salar gerarn 
Aza ey «FAY UTS Talula Wad 8 area Gl aa Va Taaraas 
Aaraeat vd WNT ARTA ATA BAT ATT a Tat UTI Maa Ta aS Tea 


Genus XIII. wreraran. 


VHTae WANA TAY VAI Hea AA Wat ANH VISA Al gaa 
wate BaGaT Base aiaaaaia car s caalaraieagaagqaiats 
Daa AAGAN AG Gera Baa Hl PASTA FAI Aaa aT HT aaNTATA 
aqiaa PAGAN RAH TH Alia Ts TS a Ta Si Ret HET aE ass 
atat AAUTSA TATA ATA RATS FAA Ta STSTHTST AT MATE AT A Ve 


Genus XIV. wena. 


WAUNTHAA’ «AAA GUID WIS Bis RID CUTTNAT 8 
QM AAAaA BIE Ara witwer a 
ergata 9 NaeANT Hien Taq UH AT ATER Tata « 


Wien Ae Nien Tad WIA ATS ATT a 
ae 
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Ue mis of witS pole it pe Weniiie § B RIP BP # iti PRY Bile BAR ith 


wh TITAX sanap 
O prBE mibmin JAle Le le ih REV U PRUE Wie Bible 2 [tie Bin 32> 
0 DID Pm Erie 1B ie 1b Mie ihe) 8B Ble RIP BRI PRP B22 pieh 
W 22h 1b Wh [tin Bite 2h Ye US RIA WBE) 1 1k |W BE 2B BUA LA 
W [2 lilt BP Be 2112 Hw bie ipl 8 Lie bile ith BE lene We ee 
‘dunaie “TIAX s0Nap 
0 [ull Bile Ris Rae Be Rit vee U pele VIP WIRD) BRU WIRe) DAB 
0 12S [Bre Init 1A [eh {Be Br BY | LBL {Be {Bie LAP Bh! [B) jwIe DIE 
U dilbb! B BD Be pemim [au while & eh # Pip Le Ri RUB Re due 
‘du “TAX saNnay 


4 =: PIBB! Ne hin gb we sub QURP! PY Rik 18h) Bie Be 


a ler % bPehlt 18lt 212 BR et mts #& Be Rinie? miber 
ah ee eee ee a eee 
“BEDI “AX SONA 


UD URI |B Bie BRP BR PtP DR PR Bins RAY Lee Ipele 


"sajduony 


‘UDADYD 
yone Us J00T 


Hou aia 


"sa1vady 
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W [Rt MUS DA Loe bite SZ RIP WOH ES | LR? ih Bh bw PRP RE pnw pie IPE? = WEIL 


ihe ‘TITXX sanay 


€ inbm kit MDE de Mow 1 Ue J Rie # Le pile « Qinléin Wile wie rpls Urie Bile PB Ye bp ItP bbl Hit pie 
4 {AB BIL Ree But Vrwh US VEUOR MUP A LAR Bie DEA HI mip Rie Bit wee UR = Rit 


‘Rpéie “TTX X sanay 


eee ee ees yey ee ee eee bhnkiyt = AR 


nibs “‘TYY sanay 
N22 RB Mall Male Mepis Be lh RIP Re > be Pe Bie Binal de He PP 
‘nuh “XY sansy 


U Dit PRiUe RB Meh Sih MiP lbh Wt LP Be pele PRP Bin wiRbii~ee 

OUP ie ie b a yam BR we wre nt BIEN Lae 18D Dib Drubeh LBh i [ED 
‘uBR “XTX saxay 

@1r2 piper Bin pew ii We Bim UN? 12 Lele [Ih BRI IRD Ip BIB 

€ 12m g1be Le ee pe BR BB game 1S Be PDE pap! # Bb Br» 


"sajdunngy 


IPA riHtie ee Rue 


DAMEDR Lebue 
MeRpeRee bSl{ pz 


HRPHH 12 |i 
222 Bipis 


}2 


OMe Bele & ek eB Hr ie > wee BB Boe) de Pew! Mee) RB wuII leh Bun BAB ndR nde 
lie i> @ we Lope Hee it iS bens wpmuit BP ial ebIwId PU Dine Haine ip tb BULA IRE MB 2b+he EE 


t pa uedpiepein dibs eae Spi aren iar nih Lee & [ts th bie Ale IPA BD Re Rit IDE Bie eR ta + (2a) AYRE 
“MeRee> “TIA XX SAnay | 

€ REM AB Malt Bib BR AP wry Liew die Reels | Ve Vile LA die due 1B Witte Hrs Laie Died it Re BR+H2 BIBER 

aa 


U LRP #2 $2 DIVE BUY BHI 1B DIBE 2th Bis WU bIR DbIF BP ab ribibie dn pain bile Beebe Be+B2 
yb ‘TAX YX saxay 
 )RUDH) 21 PP ale bel 1b) Bb Melton Ait Pin Be) W yale Welt HUD tele) Sp Be) ae it 9b 21k bien Bey t+e2 | eB 
1D Rpipe nee itpe Bip Rete wt eB init WP REID! WR BE lb baie Dele Phe Bi B lenib Ib-+ Ha aim 
| ‘Rydrum 10 bw “AX saxap 
“Ww a ‘9 {ent 10 
4 BP DDSL! [it DIR BID jot Bue Bie |B WEEP o Vit Mile Writes 2 Bie P Delt b DIP Bp aby b> ibEDe 
‘ube Jo nbee “ATX X sanap | 
ae bi Deh pre Bue We be mins jab Eon oe ee bins 1B mie nite mine At wpe inh Row IMHintiCtbe RID 
Wii bibiit Rue B weOie Bia Ble ittit weBile O LPIp wis Bb Delle ele wel EE tw Ds eRe Itit-+ iG DBI 
| "uDLDY9 

sopduvay youve Ut Jaa "sandy 
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20. The following, among other metres of this Genus, are classi- 
fied in the Pingalddarsha as Slam S. 

WaATapet me has 31 syllables, but the feet are left optional. 
The pause falls upon the 8th, 16th and 24th syllables. The last two 
or three syllables of each line must rhyme. 


RAPA AUT a BAae ga wax armas zig wa mia a 
ferent ft thar As asia rey wa oat Aa are ATR 8 


Tt OE has 32 syllables, with pause at the 8th, 
16th and 24th syllables. The feet are optional. 
AMAIA Mah Tas a aati sasazain wat wast wes 
wet at adit uct wet FQ AAT Aaa ian Tel ere arat UE a 


Crass J, Orver II. wgaH TA Arddhasama Vritt. 


21. No division of this Order into genera and species is practica- 
ble. Asin Sama Vritt metres, the lst charan rhymes With the 2nd, 
and the 38rd with the 4th. In the following examples, only the lst 
and 2nd charans are given; the 3rd and 4th charans contain, respect- 
ively, the same feet as the Ist and 2nd. 


uferaTat wd. 


Ist and 8rd_ charans, AACA. 
Scheme. 
2nd and 4th me TAA. 
fate fate yih we wet Get a fala aw ara anc at wae a 
RAAT ma. 
Ist and 3rd_charana, WANT. 
Scheme. 
2nd and 4th 4 AAA. 


STH Bg Rar arava a oer Teer Hie wer glad weet 
“~ * 
aaa Re. 
Ist and 3rd_charans, waa. 


Scheme. | 
2nd and 4th ms WMRUMNT. 


Tamtt at SAX Bate & A St Waa Anaad oa 
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RUAN VE. 
Ist and 3rd_charans, BIG. 


Scheme. | 
2nd and 4th sg wave. 


go at Aaa AS Wee a ete at EHeS TTTEE 8 
a e 
SIT RQ. 

Ist and 38rd. chaurans, ATA. 


Scheme. . 
2nd and 4th ” AHA. 


Yay HEA CAT UAT St a Gay et aE wre aw ara a 


Crass I, Orner III. Taan Ga Vishama Vritt. 


22. In this order, each of the four charans is formed on a separate 
scheme. Like Order II. it admits of no subdivision into genera and 
species. The following are examples of the more common metres. 


AGTATU RE. 
Jet ch. 3440 wquia ura faa are : 
Qnd ,, 84+ TT We TIE BHA qa TA UTS a 
Sard, 0 AIM WTA OTA Aw Wwe aa ale Te we 
4th ,, 24 -L MTT Waa TER Ses : 

aeAT Hz. 
Ist che waae REMTTTA TITS R 
Qnd ,, ABA WW Wa ary Wwe a 
8rd_,, wags ana taqu ara fay ze " 
4th ,, 2(3a)+0 ASAT Mat ZA Aa wT ae a 

Ly ° 

WaAgHTA Ha. 
Ist ch warm admauncevatmaaat 2 
Qnd ,, BAA SAN UA UU Wet 4 Ara " 
8rd ,, 2(A7a) Tea wa fg Tat aA aa t 
4th ,, Sq-+wa  Taaaqa ale wa sie @ aa Brat u 
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3rd ch. 89 THR @y aie ue ain sat : 
4th ,, 2(aa) +a tea oie Are faa ura Br a 


Crass Il. BITTA He Jati Chhand. 
Orver I. Tay BA Gana Chhand. 


93. Jéti Chhand has already been defined in 13, IT, of this chap- 
ter. Itis divided by native writers into Gana Chhand and Matra 
Chhand. 

24. In Gana Chhand the verse is commonly measured by the num- 
ber of instants in each line; but the order of feet in each line, with- 
in certain limits, is fixed and invariable. In Matra Chhand the 
order of feet is for the most part left to the option of the composer. 

a. This distinction between Gana Chhand and Matra Chhand, as laid down 
by native prosodians, cannot, however, be rigidly maintained. In many 
metres classified as Mdtra Chhand, certain requisitions and restrictions are 
made as to the nature of the feet employed, and on the other hand, in some 
Gana Chhand metres, many of the feet are lefé to the option of the writer. 

95. Native writers have divided Gana Chhand into 81x species, ex- 
planations and examples of which are given below. Each of these 
apecies, again, comprehends many varieties according to the succession 
of feet in the line. A few illustrations are given under each species. 

26. The Ist and most popular species of Gana Chhand, is termed 
Aryyd, Gathd, or Gaha Chhand. In all Aryyd metres each verse con- 
sists of two lines (dal), the lst of which contains 30, and the 2nd, 27 
métras. Each line must contain 7} feet, each of which, again, must 
contain 4 instants, except the 6th of the 2nd line, which has only one 
instant. A jagan (__ ) or a polysyllabic foot, is required in the 6th 
place in the Ist line; but yayans are prohibited in the odd feet of the 
Ond line. The cesural pause falls after the 3rd foot or 12th instant 
of each line. 

27. The following is an example of that variety of Avyyddi metres 
which is known, par excellence, as WTAAT or VTST, 

12 8 4 5 6 7 } 

HL-AALS | AA+MALAP+A+A = 30 instants. 
TULLE 1 WNLS+A+aAaA+A = 27 instants. 
WIA SAY TA AY Tea aet Teeny aa wets 
AVA Hr MMA «ATA aT HS ATE Tet 8 
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28. QUT we must have a jagan in the 2nd and 4th places 
each line. 
S+5+9+8+9+aa+II+T = 30. 
4+ E4+5+94+-98+8+9 +0 = 27. 
HIMNAI MAT AMT Aa Ate NTa at B a 
2ay HU aw 8 Het um waa Ges 


29. The 2gd species of Gana Chhand is called (from its chief variety) 
awita SX Giti Chhand. The principal variety differs from all metres of 
the Ist species in that both lines contain 30 instants. The 6th foot must 
be a jagan, as in the Ist line of Aryyd Chhand. The other general 
laws of the verse are the same as in Aryyd Chhand. (Vid. §26, supra.) 


nn e~ e 


TTA Ra. 
THEN +A | W+-84+4+G47 2 «60= 30 instants. 
THEY +H 1 AA4+-9+844+T79-+7 — 30 instants. 
wat wnat Att ara gag ara eta Ala STS 8 
ara aU arate TT ATE oe aria aie HTT O 
30. suirtia me contains in each line 27 instants, and follows 
in both lines the rules laid down for the 2nd line in Aryydé Chhand. 


WAHA+S | S+94+A+704+N0 = 27 instants. 
AA+S+-A 1) AA WA+A+S+A = 27 instants. 
Mat We wag Art A wart wet ares 
aaa fara goa ¥ faw faa & re aaaret a 
31. Tite He is the exact reverse of Aryyd Chhand, having 
27 instants in the Ist, and 30 instants in the 2nd line. The same 
laws regulate the long and short lines as in Avyyd metres. — 


TWH A+ AA MN + WA A+A+ A = 27 instants. 
W+WN+-38+A+94+-9+RNT = 30 instants. 
ATA WTA SAE FA AAT Ara HT TAT a 

ge ar aT wa at THA Ba wlin Rise Guat a 


SE oS aoe 


32. ATAATNITTA we differs from Aryyd Chhand in that it aide 


one half foot to each line, making two lines of 8 feet each, instead 
of 74. The Ist line therefore contains 32, the 2nd, 29 instants. 
The other rules for each line are the same as those already given. 


(§ 26, supra.) - -- 
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Wa+m+S | W4+34-8+ M+ MT! = 382 instants. 
M+ A+ AS (| A+ Wa aaa = 29 instants. 
a unt Heat arrg want wey ferartr at at a 


ae wwe gaaaaa fag fea ond waa fata at ato 


33. The various metres in Gana Chhand classified by some as Bat- 
tdliyddi, Shikhddi, Vaktrddi and Achaladhrityddi, differ widely from 
the above A7yydé metres. A few examples are given under each head. 

34. The Baitdliyddi metres all consist of two lines, each contain- 
ing six feet, and subdivided into two charans of three feet each. 
The number of instants varies from 28 to 32 in each line. The fol- 
lowing are the most common varieties. 

35. Qarara ma. Two lines of 80 instants each, as follows: 
64+7-+e+8+2¢+aN. The combination of long and short syllables 
in the polysyllabic feet, (the 1st and 4th,) is optional. Pause at the 
14th instant. 

aq 84 HT TA wet ga TA Har Tad Tet a 
wa ange Uiset wat ad AE et eat wet a 


36. aaettaaat he differs from the foregoing in substituting 


6 instants for 8 in the 4th foot, making 28 instants in each line. 
The feet in both halves of each line therefore exactly correspond. 


war aar ara sad wat ua ara ama a 
MA AA Wa Hila Ret Re sie aia a a 


37. Shikhddi metres are characterized by having all the syllables, 
except the last two, of the same length. The number of instants 
varies from 28 Bhs 32. The following are the most common varieties. 

38. WAIST ma has two lines of 32 instantseach. In the 
Ist line all the syllables are long; in the 2nd, all are short. In this 
metre, therefore, no rhyme is possible. Pause at the 8th syllable of 
the Ist line, and the 8th and 16th of the 2nd. 


WaT Bra Mt Wat Vt AL giz Tet Ara 8 
Trg fea Gea A HEA WAL AS UTS Ula ATA WAT WAT FS s 
39. Wiaaracy me Scheme, 29@-+-7=29 instants in each line. 
Pause at the 8th, 16th and 24th syllables. 
Way AA UH WE Vil Wa aay Va auar WT 8 
Cay TW YHA AY Ga AAA gHS fat wale ATT A 
C 
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40. Vaktrddi metres all contain two lines, each of which is divided 
into two charans each of eight syllables. The second, third and 
fourth syllables must not form a zagan (. UL) or sagan (~__). The 
following are the most common varieties. 


41. @QUcqTacTAT me requires, in addition to the above condi- 
tions, that the fifth syllable begin a nagan (_ _ _). 


aia fa aaa HHA Bea T aa 
ata wre wat H eet watt ara 8 
42. WIATATAT me requires, in addition to the general condi- 
tions of Vaktrddi metres, that the fifth syllable of the even charans 
begin a jagan (__ J). 
RET wa AT aret wag wera ere 
ara & aya Ta Fa Ha a GTS Bre 


43. The Achaladhrityddi metres consist each of four lines of 16 
instants, of which the lst rhymes with the 2nd, and the 38rd with the 
4th. The following varieties may be noted. The Ist and 2nd lines 
only are given in the examples. 


44, fain me requires that the 5th instant begin a jagan 
(._ ) or nagan (___). The final syllable must be long. 


Ava wer Bera Sea Ht a Brat Bat yea Ara wt a 


45. Taar me requires a short syllable at the 5th, 8th and 9th 
mstants, and a long syllable as final. 


wet eery waa Taeret wa Tae we were Ferenc wa 


46. SuUraat me requires that the 9th and 10th instant fall 
on one long syllable, which must be followed by two short. 


Tam Ute AA A Nae & Ga we Vi ara are we a 


Crass IL. SITTA HE Tati Chhand. 
Orver II. QAI Ba Métraé Chhand. 
47. In Métrdé Chhand each charan or dal is composed of a certain 


number of instants. Often the charans are again subdivided into 
feet, each containing, again, a fixed number of mdirds or instants, 
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and following each other in an invariable order of succession. But 
the combination of long and short syllables in the several feet is 
left, for the most part, to the option of the composer; and the verse 
is thus reculated, not by any reference to the kind of feet employed, 
but by the number of instants required for each division of the 
verse. 

a. Thus, e.g., the first foot of the Dohd must consist of six instants, 
but these may be so combined as to form a double tribrach ( 47a 
UCU CTL), or a molussus (Aww __ _), or any other feet possible 
under the conditions. 

48. It should be particularly noticed that not only the total num- 
ber of metrical instants in a charan or dal is fixed, but that also the 
number of instants in each foot is invariable. Thus the following 
half Chaupdi, although containing the 16 instants required by rule, 
is faulty in the composition of its feet; Tig HeaTT aret arat. In 
this, the number of instants in each of the four feet is ae follows; 
7+3+442, wkereas it should be, 6444442. 

N. B. Observe that in the above, as in all the schemes given below, each 
figure denotes a foot or other section of a verse, and indicates also the num- 
ber of instants which it contains. When any figure is followed by the sign of 
multiplication, X, it is to be understood that the foot is to be repeated the 
number of times which is denoted by the multiplier. Thus (4% 3) would de- 
note that a foot of four instants was repeated three times; 1.e., 4% 3=4-- 4-44, 
A comma after any figure will be used to denote the metrical pause; thus, 
10, +8, -+8,-+ 6=—382, is to be interpreted as denoting a line of 32 instants, 


composed of four charans, respectively containing 10, 8, 8, and 6 instants; the 
ceesural pause falling at the 1(th, 18th, and 26th instant. 


49. Verse in Métrd Chhand may be conveniently distributed into 
three divisions; vis., 1st, metres consisting of two lines only (Tare); 
2nd, those consisting of four lines (@qeure); drd, those consisting of 
more than four lines (wgura). 


a. Many metres are reckoned Dvipdd by some prosodians, and Chatushpdd 
by others. But this is a matter of no great practical importance. 


50. Hindoo prosodians have enumerated and described a very 
great variety of metres in Mdtrd Chhand, asin Varan Chhand. But 
it will suffice to enumerate and illustrate a number of the most com- 
mon. The metres under each class are arranged according to the 
number of mdirds in each line (dal), beginning with the shorter and 
proceeding to the longer metres. 
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I. Verse of Two Lines (fare). 
dl. STRT or STSxt. This contains two lines, each of 24 in- 


stants; each of which is divided into two charans and six feet, as fol- 
lows; 644+3, 6+4+41. The last foot (3) in the first charan must 
not be a trochee (_ _); ¢.e., it must be a tribrach (_ _ _) or an iambus 
(._). The last syllable of each line must be short. 

ATSAT WTA A WAT WAT A Aa HT AT I 

HL Hl AAG SUSAR WA GT Waa AT 

Rem. This is at present the most popular and common of all metres. It is 
much used by Tulst Dds, Kabfr, and all the most esteemed poets. 

52. SICST. This is simply an inverted Dohd; i.e., the 2nd and 
4th charans of the Dohd, are made to stand as ls¢ and 3rd, and vice 
versé. The same rules and restrictions as to feet hold as in the Do- 
hd; i.e., the final syllable of the short charans must be short; and 
the last foot of the longer charans must not be a trochee. The 
rhyme is not made at the end of the line, but maintains its original 
place at the end of the short charans. The scheme stands, 644+1, 
64-443. Inthe following, Tudst Dds has exeptonaly rhymed also 
the longer charans. . 

ai 2e SAA VATU 
ante aia uz te att GOT AeaHTa 8 

53. he contains in each line of two charans, 28 in- 
stants; the let and 3rd charans, each have four feet, (4X3)438=15; 
and the 2nd and 4th, three feet, 6+4+4+%8—13 instants. 

Si my we A wien are gig wien Da ware 
aq Tzaura ara waar «alee aaa az free a 
54. wiatal or BILE me contains in each line 16,-+12=28 


instants. The last two syllables of each line must be tong. 


Het Ary Wa ATA VAT eat set gore 
git ere ea wre Gara Fiza Ferret anata 


55. WEA 0 r wfartta me has seven feet in each line; thus, 
(4X5) +6+4+2=28 instants. Pause at the 16th instant, secondary 
pause at the 9th. The last syllable of each charan must be long. 

faq ata wed ara a tra anie vet wa act 
SU We Bie Baad ats sy awa 
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56. afsarer Be differs from the Dohd only in that a third 


charan of 5 instante is added to each line. Thus the scheme for each 
line is, 64+44-3, 64441, +342—29 
4 wa faaa att wet agate ga we Bra ae aE 
mule was Ba Ti UMA ATA BI AeA aye 
57. AraST BE has in each line, 10, +-8,-+12,=30 instants ; the 
last syllable must be /ong. Pause at the 10th and 18th instants. 


WA RC WHT LUA ate ara age ue wa | 
wu aiaena& wawat 2? ore gaia aaa a 

58. AraTar me has in each line 30 instants. Pause at the 

16th instant. Thus, (4 4),+ (43) 4+2=30 instants. 
wat fea faerie att ag a HUE ate St HTS BT I 

Rem. In the Chhandodtpak, the line is divided thus, (4% 3) 4315, (4X3) 
+3=15. I have followed the Pingalddarsh. 

09. UAT or DATA me has two lines, each of 31 instants; 
each line has nine feet, with pauses at the 10th and 18th instants, 
thus, (4x 2)}4-2, 444, (4x3)+1. 

| area qa aa we waa Facet areata Praiz | 
guzagwuel faqaaareat um aie aa aa wice 


Verse of Four Lines (eToATS), 


60. Of the various metres enumerated below, a number, as, e.g., 
the Tribhangi, Durmild, Dandkald, Lildvati, Padmacati, Madanhar, 
are reckoned by a few prosodians as verses of two lines (fgutz). The 
second pair is, indeed, in respect of feet, only a repetition of the first 
pair, and does not rhyme with it, so that the verse is really a com- 
pound of two Dripdd stanzas. On this account, while following 
common usage in reckoning these as Chatushpdd, in many oases 
I have thought it necessary to give examples only of the first of the 
two couplets. 


61. TAR 4 has in each line 5 short syllables. 
Wa SHS 1 Te Tae a Yt GAA | WAT AA 
62. sam Re has in each line 10 instants. 
a Tey iroara | fag ara ae are ewe aH GRTTT t ae He AT o 
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63. The following have each 14 instants in each line, but differ in 

respect of the metrical pause, and the feet that are permissible. 

(1) ITste Qa, 7,4+-7,—14. Last foot must be a trochee. 

waa@ietqd wuwgda ianhuga wa waa a 
wa Vag WI sata) aaa wr Fetagtos 

(2) IH Ha, 8,+6€,=14. Last foot must be a spondee. 

arent atu gia ure i aact eieat eis wre a 
wa area at gia aratt i tie tie at agart a 
(3) ag ma, 6,+8,—14. First foot, — — —; last foot, —_ JU. 
TEE VAT WHAM ATT 1 ATS HA WS WT TT a 
waa aTE Wasa i ary wa aa ata eras 

64. arate Qa, 8,+-7,=15. Final syllable must be short. 

ary Ruta ee ear at fea A ea eee 
TE wal feaawm iaferauwa oa a 

65. The following two contain each 16 instants to the line, but 

differ in the feet and pauses. 

(1) aisg or Metat Qa, 8,+8,=16. Nojagans (___) allow- 

ed; the last foot must be a bhagan (___). All four lines must rhyme. 

WVIae Wad as aad iat ara Bl ara auras 

TAU TAR Sia AE Rad | waa WAH sa Aa Taenaa a 

(2) Arare (also called uraTaea and qerare) 6+44442=16. 

The last foot is commonly, though not invariably, a spondee. 
saté fre Taare et a | Taate Sra ga ware & 0 
Bae Waa ATA TA UNS ST Ste Vlas a 
Rem. This metre ranks with the Dohd (§ 51, sun.) in popularity. 
A large part of the Ramayan of Tulsi Dds is composed in sections very 
commonly of four Chaupdis, alternating with one or two Dodds. 

66. PAMWTA BS, 5+5,45,+5,=20. Pause at the 10th instant. 
aaa are HTK ae wT Het wre Hora arey etre 
gam afar aaraia atri sis aruare area 4g Ate 

67. TTaT Re, 12,+-9,=21 instants. 

RCE FU Maat AL ara ere 
afeg ear aiverat at era tre 
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68. IGE Qa, 11,4+11,=—22. Last syllable must be long. 
wea vat A area Sx HBTS Ba 8 
MA GA BA BA RA Bie Ka Ara a 
69. LAT HU, (also called cwaraen,) 6,+(4%x4)4+2,=24. Last 
syllable must be long; pause at the 11th instant. 
va gia faa gen wa we ay uit 
aman ie Wiss ta wt fea wacrarey e 
70. HTSq ma, 6+ (4X 3)+6,=24; pause at the 11th instant. 
ATTG UTS aT MA Ae ST et 
ata afaa wma waaay cata ot 


wa wa a wre we fara a dade 
Sta eet wate waa fala feuciniea a 
71. ZfaaT RF contains 16,+12,=28 instants. 
TET WIA Tet agate HL us TTT I 
aq fq ute hea RN Ara aaTS Hat « 


72, Artar ma, 10,+8,-+12,=30 instants. Last foot a spondee. 
Subordinate rhymes fall at the 10th and 18th instant. 


ve fara tara oma yaaa gig Fat an arets 
Wy gaa Hoa ae WH oats tia ay arey a 
Tea taareauare afataqarmte ate aars ag ura | 
quia ga wiat waa ata |6oat erie aa 8 

73. Q@AQTaT Re, 16,+15,=31 instants. Last foot a trochee. 


Val TWA ATA A Arat tite a wraat HS UTA I 
Tata ra Wa ATE aT SA «| BTA BA UTS aa Tarra a 


74. The four following metres have each 32 instants to the line, 


and differ only in the ceesural pause, and the feet which are per- 
mitted. 


(1) Fath FS, 10,+8,+8,46,=32. No jagans(___) allowed. 
Subordinate rhymes at each pause. 
VaR oY wa A RT We Aa H ete giaca F fea alc a 
TRareT aEAtT TE aA At at acer a: 
an awart fava at afar feet a aia 8 
fiiaa a ant mi ara area Peat et ai a 
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(2) uzaraat He differs from the Zribhangi only in making 
two pauses instead of three in each line, thus, 10,+8,+4+14,=32. But 


some writers make three pauses, dividing thus, 10, +-8,+6, +8, =32. 
The final syllable must be long. The remaining rules are the same 
as for the Tribhangi. 
antam ft at ale gia dat awa aa we at a 
aie St au Siar aie ett Sha aan Smt ATT we 
faa aa ead ure ged = Sat Brea ATT AI 
aie waa wa ueaTat ae | aC quid ay are 
(3) Ha, 10,48,+8,4+6=32. This differs from the 


Tribhangi only in that the last foot must be a spondee. Secondary 
rhymes are made in the subordinate divisions of each line. 


wa tra geet at suet | Pra ge wren gare | 
Targa 21M | BUTE HAT Vat Bry Sala wre e 


a. The deme $% differs from this only in requiring an iambus 
instead of the final spondee. 


(4) STATaAAY GSE. Schome, 18,+14,=32. This differs from 


all the preceding in admitting only one ceosural pause. 
Gatac al cen Hen yal ASH FSH WS Rea ate 
agar Taare facta Prete & ectaa ela aga ate 
75. FESTA BS. Scheme 10,+10,+10,410,=40. The last foot 


must be an iambus; subordinate rhymes may occur at each pause, 
mae waa a4 4 aa fen we ad a eer aa aq 
waa Hada Baga Baaeaa a He ua zyATe 
76. AgaTSst me has in each line 10,-+-8,+-8,+6,-+8,=40 in- 
stants. The final syllable of each line must be long; but the last 
three syllables must not form a ragan(___). The first two and 


last two charans rhyme. Subordinate rhymes occur at the cwsural 
pauses. 


ata aq aque afa uiuert VT HATS ATTA UL Ter YR Be 
wiewaaea Ge Ba Ter YS ATE fed Te si HL FA HiT wT 
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Verse of more than Four Lines (agus). 


V7. RUSTaay ha: This isa compound metre of six lines, 
consisting of a Dovd, (§ 51 sup.) followed by two Kadryas (§ 70 sup.) 
The last charan of the Dohd must be repeated in the beginning of the 
Kavya, and the last two syllables of the Kdrya must be the same as 
the first two of the Dold. This metre is much admired. The best 
examples are in the poem of Girdhar Rde, which is written in this 
metre. 

aa atefaance wanataaq 
Sama masa asiafaaaga 
aret H faa aa ara Sat ata WIA 
waa taaare feaaaramad a 
me WT Hata ae HC RA UTatal st 
ora at ga Wma wee att Br alt 

Rem. Sometimes for the Advya, a Fold Chhand (§69 sup.) may be sunbstitn- 
ted. This differs from the Kdvyu, however, only in the division of its feet. 

78. 7 | me consists of a Karya (§ 70 sup.) and an Ullal 
Chhand (§ 53 sup.) 


we Aa we wut Tea faa qa aa ara 8 


aaa aut Wey MTs gH gid wal Ale 
SUA HE VI os Re atau qera at a 
ae ur fata ora oR DEE FIA Uz R 


Wat HUT Ta Wu yy Aa wars Waa a faa a 
WARIH Tea aT wailed Wi isa we ue aie a 


79, tram RE consists of 6 lines, each of 1l instants. The final 
syllable must be short. 
Waa TAA Ths Aiea & WRN AWA Ta sea a 
ataa taata Tata wa a fitaga facats nea a 
Wit Sa FA Baw « faq aaa ava wea s 


Of metres used in songs ( Bhajans). 


80. Many of the metres enumerated above, in both Varan Chhand 
and Jfdtrd Chhand, are used in the composition of verse designed to 
be sung. The only special point to be noted is the custom of con- 


tinuing the same rhyme throughout all the lines of the bhajan. A 
D 
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whole or half stanza is often repeated as a refrain. Examples are 
added of common metres. 
81. ASH Raut. Scheme, = 8+ Pause at 4th foot. 
HO Aa Ht AA Bl AL At Hie vars Ta vicars 
aia att ata Ata use are Re fae aa wis Bae a 
at arsa wit wale Tat ag vila a <u feed Gare a ete. 
82. Was Wa has in each verse 32 short syllables, with pause 
C) 
and rhyme at the 8th, 16th, and 24th. 
| aE Wa TIA WE TUT Va! 
ee ad Ut aad Ae Ula Aaa a 
83. wat Wiel. has two lines, of 6-++6,+-6+-4—22 instants, with 
pause at the 12th; the laet two syllables must be long. 


STA MEL SSA AS ATT Waa ST 
Sa A GAA SX Ae BEA GATT a 
84. waar lite e In each line, 6+6+2,+6+4=24 instants, 
with pause at the 14th. 
Wa Vl NI Wiad Wt WHA ETT a 
Tauta rae eaaTas TT USA ATA 
85. ra Wea: The scheme commonly used to this Rdg, is as 
. follows; 644+4+2,4+6+4-+42=28 instants, with pause at the 16th 
instant ; the metre is complete in two lines. 


WA RT AT MS ATS AA Hel Aa are 
TA GU WH ara TAA CAAT Te UATE 
86. sat ara. To this is sung a verse of two lines as follows ; 
6444+442,44444+4=28 instants; or 64+4+442,4+60444442 
=32 instants. Pause, in either, at the 16th instant. 
(1) wala diaa atte Tans at Tra me werat 
Hole VAT AA AA Ya TS aA Ht ETT on 
(2) iia we me ar aaa at aie gat Kae ate ATT 
Bia TH Ae FA AST TIAT YA Ta Gia AAT 8 
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cate, O97, (3). 

Consonants classified, 33; doubled in 
poetry, Supp. 8, (6). 

Contingent future, how formed, 320, 
(i); syntax of, 604, 606. 

Contingent imperfect, how formed, 
426; syntax of, 622. 

Contingent perfect, how formed, 326; 
Syntax of, 63), 

Continuative compound verbs, 358; 
with perfect participle, 359; syntax 
of, 56, (1), d. 

Contrasted clauses, introduced by 
idhar, udhar, etc., 6d2. 

Co-ordinate sentences defined, 713; 
classitied, 714. 

Copula, omitted, 693; as an essential 
word, 6¥4, b; omitted in compound 
sentences, 710,a; emphatic position 
of, 7.16. 

Copulative compounds, 482. 

| Copulative conjunction, 514; often 

| omitted 663, 

| Copulative co-ordinate sentences, 715. 

Correlative pronoun, declined, 198; 
omitted, 728, e; in modal clauscs, 
733, b, ©. 


repre = = nr 


Dandak metres, Supp. 17. 

Datively dependent compounds, 480, 
(2). 

Dative, syntax of, 540, 541; of recipi- 
ent, 540, (1); of necessity, (2); of 
possession, (3); of advantage, (-4); 
of final cause, (5); of reference, (6). 

Declensional tables, High Hindi, 149, 
150. 

Decleusion of nouns, High Hindi, gen- 
eral rnles, 128—12Y 

Demonstrative pronoun, declined, 198 
abl. sing., introducing a conclusion, 
582; in contrasted clauses, 083; be- 
fore phrases, o&-b. 

Denominative numerals. 188, 184. 

Dependent compound nouns, 480, 

Derivation, of declension forms of 
nouns, lo4—107; of postpositions, 
]58—162; of adjectives, 171; of car- 
dinal nuinbers, if6; of fractionals, 
187; of ordinals, 188; of pronominal 
forms, 268,—299; of verbal forms, 
443—467 ; of adverbs, 494, 

Derivative nouns, 468—477. 
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Descrintive comp. nouns, 484. 

Desidcrative comp. verbs, 356; in E. 
Hindi, 356*, £18. 

Dialectic conjugation, 366—452; inW. 
371410; in EL, 411—451. 

Dialectic forms of pronominals, 255. 

Dialects, Pref. pp. vii, vin.*; general 
peculiarities of, 99—107. 

Diminutives, gender, of, 115, (1), eve. ; 
how formed, 473. 

Diphthongs, 12; resolved in poetry, 
Supp. 8, (3). 

Disjunctive conjunctions, 516. 

Disjunctive senteuces, 716. 


Dvipad metres, Supp. 51. 


Elements of a sentence, 687. 

Elemeuts of Hindi, 07. 

Emphatic particle, 495, 5°5; dialectic 
forms of, 131, e, 490, a; its use illus- 
trated, 658. 

Enclitic affixes in Mdrwart, 393, c, 026, 
369, a. 


Feet in poetry, classified, supp. 10, 11. 

Feminine nouns, how formed, !119— 
1206. 

Feminine terminations, their origin, 
127. 

Final clauses, syntax of, 724; with ne- 
gative, 725; denoting result, 726; 
emphatic position of, 740, a. 

Final conjunctions; 521. 

Fractional numbers, 180, 181. 

Frequentative Compound verbs, 335; 
in EK. dialects, 306 *, 448; syntax of, 
642, (2). 

Future forms like respective impcr- 
fect, 6038, 609. 


Gana metres, Supp. 24, 25. 

Garhwali dialects, general features of, 
104; declension in, 132; pronominal 
forms, 230; verbal forms, 570, 4:0, 
452. 

Gender, 108—118, of Sanskrit words 
in Hindi, 109; determined by signi- 
fication, 11], 112; or by termina- 
tious, 115, 186; of Arabic and Per- 
sian words, 117; of compound words 
118. 

Genitively depondent compounds, 450, 

+) 


Genitive postposition, 139; inflection 
of, 140; dialectic forms of, 142—1 49; 
omitted, 552. 

Genitive, its nature, 139; of personal 
pronouns, used substantively, 107; 
syntax of, with nouns, 249, (1)-(13); 
with adjectives, (16); of gerund, 
ov0, (1), g. 


Giti metres, Supp. 29—32. 


Gun, 36. 


Habitual action, expressed by freq. 
compound verb, 355; by indefinite 
impertect, 615, (1); by present im- 
perfect, 618. (1), @; by past imper- 
fect, 621, (2). 

Himalayan dialects, 194. 

Historical present, 618, (3). 

Nonorific pronoun, 21); not used in 
Himalayas, 204, a; syntax of, 580, 
706, 


Ilative conjunction, 529; omitted, 
737, b. 

Imminent futurition. expressed by 
desid. comp. verb 356; by infinitive 
OU), 5 e,f; by present imperfect, 
618, (2). 

Iinperative, how formed, 320, (2); syn- 
tax of. 606. 

Imperfect partiple, how formed, 308, 
(1); used as an adjective, 596, (1); 
used absolutely, 516, (2). 

Inceptive impertect, in Braj, 387; in 
Tidin, 429, 

Inceptive comp. verbs, 361, (1); in E. 
Hindi, 356,* 448. 

Indefinite imperf., how formed, 328, 
(2); syntax of, 615; origin of, 616. 
Indefinite perfect, how formed, 323; 

syntax of, 629. 

Indefinite pronoun, Ist form. declined, 
198; plural of, 200; 2nd form dis- 
tinguished, 209 syntax of, 590. 

Infinitive, how formed, 305% syntax of, 
5V5 ; used us a noun,(1); as an adj, 
(2), or as an imperative, (3). 

Inflected passive, in Mdr., 4¢73; in 
Ram, 445,a@; 1n modern’ Hindi, 
610. 

Inflected perfect, in Rdam., 436; syntax 
of, 626, a. 

Infiected present, in Braj, 386; in Rain 
42.4; syntax of, 619, 620. 

Inseparable prepositions, 486, 662. 

Instant, metrical, defined. Supp 7. 

mee oo y dependent compounds, 
4830, (33). 

Instrument, expressed by abl., 548; 
nouns denoting, 471, 

Intensive compound verbs, 347; ele- 
ments of, separated, 350, inverted, 
447, (1); syntax of, 642, (1). 

Interjectional sentences, order in, 747, 
748. 

Interjections, 522, 523, local forms, 
520; syntax of, 674, 675. 

Interrogative pronoun, Ist, declined. 
198; uninflected, 201; syntax of, 
087--089 ; 2nd distinguished from 
Ist, 208; declined, 210, 
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Interrogative sentences, 740; prefer- 
ence for. 741. 

Interrupted action, expressed by in- 
ceptive compound verb, 361, (1); by 
present impertect, 618, (3), ¢. 

Inversion of parts of compound nouns, 
491. 


Jati Chhand, defined, Supp. 13, 23. 


Kanauji dialect, peculiarities of, 102; 
adjectives. 1¢7; declension of pro- 
noun, 239; conjugation, 367,386,390. 

Kavitt metres, Supp. 20. 

Kumaoni dialect, general features of, 
104; declension of nouns, 132, 136; 
pronouns, 234, 235; conjugation in, 
410, 452. 


Letters classified, 33, 34. 

Local adverbial clauses, 732. 

Locative with men, syntax of. 555; 
second vostp. added, 560; with par, 
syntax of, 556; with tak, etc., 067; 
used us subj. of verb, 686, b. 

Locutive postposition omitted, 141, a, 
5dY, a. 

sae dependent compounds, 480, 

6). 

Long vowels 39, Supp. 6,(1); for short, 

Supp. 8, (1). 


Mairwari, general features of, 103; 
declension of nouns, 132, 144; geni- 
tive pronoun forms, 239; conjuga- 
tion, 30. 

Marwari dialect, pronunciation in, 25; 
general features of, 103; declension 
of nouns, 132, 144, 153; adj. forms, 
167; pronouns, 217—221, 235; auxil. 
verb, 369, 373; conjugation infinit.. 
and participles, 392—~3¥5; formation 
of tenses, 396 —4''4; irregular verbs, 
415; causals, 496; inflected passive, 
407; compound verbs, 4'8; para- 
digms, 452; doubled postpusitions, 
560, 2. 

Matra Chhand, 47. 

Measure, of degree expressed by jakay 
tak, 647. 

Mewari declension of nouns, 1382; of 
pronouns, 22]; conjugation, 392— 
406. 

Modal adverbial clauses, 733. 


Negative adverb, position of, 754. 

Negative contingent imperfect, 328; 
syntax of, 624. 

Negative contingent perfect, 328; syn- 
tax of, 633. 

Negative disjunctive sentences, 716, b; 
neg. omitted from, c. 


Negative final clauses, 725. 

Neuter verbs, originally passives, 467, 
a; and so used, 638; conjugated 
passively. 630. 

ewe verbs, 365; syntax of, 642, 

2), b. 

Nominative, form of, in singular, 63; 
syntax of, 529. 

Noun omitted in relative clauses, 728, 
c; in relative and correlative clause, 
728, d. 

Nouns of agency, how formed, 470. 

Nouns of relationship, how formed, 
47é. 

Nouns repeated, 677; used with relat- 
ive and correlative pronoun, 728, a. 

Numerals, 172—i85; syntax of, 670— 
676; used for distributive pronoun, 
571; repeated, 680. 

Numeral compounds, 485. 


Objective genitive, 549, (11). ? 

Obligation, expressed by desiderative 
compound verb, 356, b; by infinitive 
595, (1) b. 

Oblique forms of nouns used alone, 
114; and of pronouns, 222. 

Oblique narration, 724. N. B. 

Onuomatopeeia, 686. 

Onomatopeetic words, 477. 

Optative expressions, 604, (9), 613. 

Ordinal numbers, 178; for lunar days, 
179. 


Pause in poetry, Supp. 9. 

Participles, perfect and imperfect, how 
formed, 3'/8, 309; inflected, 3lU; 
irregylar forms, 311; hud added, 
312; used absolutely, 596, (2); as 
nouns, 596, (3); repeated, 683; de- 
fining the predicate, 697, (3). 

Partitive genitive, 549, (14); locative, 
555, (3), 4. 

Passive, conjugation in, 337—339; in-, 
flected forms of, 4U7, 445, a, 610; 
syntax of, 634. 

Past contingent inflected. Ram., 427, 
617; in Riwa, 449; in ‘Tirliut, 450, 
Past imperfect, how formed, 225; syn- 

tax of, 621, 

Past perfect, how formed, 325; syntax 
of, 030). 

Perfect part. how formed, 38, (2) 309. 

Permissive compound verbs, 36], (2). 

Persian words in Hindi, 68, 59; gender 
of, 117; comparatives, 174, a; pro- 
nominals, 243, 267; adverbs, 5v1; 
prepositions, 512; conjunctions, 515, 
a, 517; 618, c, 521, a. 

Personal prons., declined, 192; use of 
plur. forms, 194, 195; syntax of. 577 
078; their order in a sentence, 749. 
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Place to which, denoting by accusa- 
tive, 530; from which, by ablative. 
615, (1); in which, by locative, 543. 

Plurality, words expressing, 140; in 
poetry, 147; in HW. dialects, 233, a. 

Plural of nouns, how formed, 129, (2)- 
(4); when used for singular, 205, 
528, (2); 578, a, ¢. 

Poctic construction of compd. verbs, 
their parts separated or inverted, 
447; of accusative, 637, 038; dative, 
631; ablative, 5.46, 017; genitive, 553; 
locative, 550; vocative, 562, b; part- 
iciples, 506, (2). d, e, (5), b; loose use 
of tenses, 432, 605, 628; future, 608, 
613, ¢; perfect, 628; contingent per- 
fect, 651, (3), a; negative contingent 
perfect, 633; copula omitted in, 604. 

Possession, how expressed, 651; in 
Marwari, 144. 

Possessive nouns, 472. 

Postpositions used in declension, 134, 
155; dialectic forms, 136; unusual 
forms, 137, 149; meanings of, 138— 
141; derivation of, Lb8—162; omis- 
sion of, in nouns, 141, a, 152; and 
pronouns, 222, 223, 224, 225, a, 226, 
227; in the accusative, 536; dutive, 
5AV, (5), O41, a; case of the agerceat- 
ive, 544, D544; ablative, 517; genitive 
652; locative, 553, 509, a; and in in- 
finitive, 596, (1), d. 

Potential compound verbs, 353. 
Prakrit, how related to Hindi, 55, 56; 
conjugation tables, 459, 46u, 461. 
Prakritic athix kd. 89; in Ran, 105, 6. 
Prakritic verbal forms in Liai., 444, 

445, a. 

Predicate, 691; omitted, 691; extended, 
6.7, 

Predicate nom. 529, (2). 

Predicative construction, of adjectives, 
G90, (2). b; of participles, 694, (1), a. 

Predicative substantive clauses, 723— 
725. 

Preliminary action, expressed by conj. 
participle, 616, (1). 

Prepositions, 05—o13; dialectic, 599 ; 
construction of, 607, 503, 659, 661. 
Present imperfect, how formed, 324; 

syntax of, 618. 

Present perfect, how formed, 324; 
syntax of, 629. 

Presumptive imperfect, how formed, 
32 ; syntax of, 023, 

Presumptive perfect, how formed, 327; 
syntax of, Gov. 

Price, expressed by ablative, 545 (8) ; 
by genitive, 649, (12); by locative, 
555, (3), h. 

Prohibitions, expressed by contingent 
future, 604, (18); by imper, 66, (2). 


Pronominal adjectives, 242, 214— 
254; vanants, 213; dialectic forms, 
295; ind, mM expressions of time, 
933; aise, ele, as adverbs, 691; and 
for Sx. iti, 607, a; substituted for 
the relative pronoun, 729, d. 

Pronominal adverbs, 493. 

Pronominal bases, 191]. 

Pronouns, general remarks on, 189— 
191; used appositively, 196; as sub- 
stantives or adjectives, 213, YOb; 
dialectic forms, 235; miscellaneous 
dialectic forms, 250 —24 ; syntax 
of, 677—458+4; repctition of, 68). 

Pronunciation of vowels, 1O—12; in 
reading poetry, 10,e; of consonants, 
15—21; local peculiarities, 1, a, B, 
21, b, 20; common errors of furcigu- 
ers, 29. 

Proportional numbers, 182, 

Prosodial license, Supp. 8. 


Quantity, Supp. 4—6. 


Ramayan, dialect of the, 105; declen- 
sion of nouns, 131; Sk. case forms 
in, 131,d; postpositions, 143; adjec- 
tives, 167, a; personal pronouns, 
223, 224; demoustrative pronouns, 
225; relative and correlative pro- 
nouns, 226; interrogative pronouns, 
227, 228; indefinite pronouns, 229, 
250; reflexive pronouns, 231; hono- 
rific pronoun, 232; forms of auxili- 
ary verb, 37], 9. 201; infinitive, 412; 
Imperf. part. 413; perf. part, 414; 
conj. part. 4/5; noun of agency, 
416; tenses, 417—43], 436, 407; ams 
bieuity of tense forms, 452; con- 
struction of transitive perfects, 433, 
4345 irregular perfects, 438, 439; 
dialectic tense-forms in Rim, 405, 
440, 4415 5k. verbal forms in, 442— 
418; Prak. verbal forms in, 444; pas- 
gives, 445; causals, 446; compound 
verbs, 447, 448. Also see under 
“Poetic construction’, 

Reciprocal copul. compounds, 482, (2). 

Kellexive pronoun, 2:2, 213; gen. of, 
when used, 2:3, 692; syntax of, 59), 
502. 

Reiterative compound verbs, 364, 

Relative (or adjective) clauses, syntax 
of, 729; omission of nouns in, 700, 
b,c, d; or of pronouns, e, f, 9; tenses 
employed, 604, (3). 729, 

Relative or correlative with noun sub- 
stituted for adverb, 733, e. 

Relative pronoun declined, 198 ; 
tax of. 584—580. 

Repetition of adverbs, 497; of words 
in general, 676—685, 


syn- 
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Respectful forms of the imperative. how 
formed, 317; syntax of. 607; present, 
future, and passive forms similar to 
these, 608—610. 

Rhyme. Supp. 4, 18. 

Riwai dialect, peculiarities of. 106; 
conjngation in. 449. Also, see tables. 

Roots of verbs, 306, 307. 


Salutation, phrases of. 52-4. 

Sama Vritt metres, defined, Supp. 14; 
and classified, 15—17; examples of, 
from Supp. 19. 

Sandhi neglected in Hindi, 35, a; of 
vowels, 40—44; of consonants, 45— 
54; Prakritic peculiarities in, 77. 

Sanskrit words in Hind{, 61—66; in- 
flected forms, in substantive declen- 
sion, 131, a; of adjectives, 168, 170; 
of pronouns, 224, d, 225, d, 256, d, 
231, a; of pronominals, 243, a; of 
verbs, 442, 443. 

Sanskrit adverbs, 498, a. 499, a; tva, 
499, (3), ¢; atha and iti, 500. 

Sanskrit prepositions in composition, 
492. 

Sanskrit pronominals, 256—259. 

Shikhddi metres, Supp. 37—39. 

Short vowels, when silent, 10, a, B, c, 
(3} a; long by position, Supp. 6, (2), 


Sentences used as subj. of verb, 688; 
as predicate 691. 

Singular, used for plural, 528, (1). 
Statical compound verbs, 360; their 
construction explained, 596, (2), f. 

Subjective genitive, 549, (10). 

Subject of a sentence, 688; omitted, 
63); extended, 696. 

Subjective substantive clauses, 722. 

Subordinate sentences defined, 713; 
classified, 719. 


Od oe ae he en tae ne 


Substantive clauses defined, 721; clas- 
sified. 722. 


Syllables added in poetry, Supp. 8,(5). 


Tadlhava words, defined, 60; vowel 
changes of. 68—77; hiatus avoided, 
77; consonantal changes, 78—90; 
changes of conjuncts. 9!—98 

Tatssana words defined, 60; their use 
in Hindi, 61—66. 

Temporal adverbial clauses, 731. 

Tenses classified, with reference to 
progress of the action, 315, 316; or 
with actuality, 720. 

Tenses in temporal clauses, 604, (7), 
in substantive clauses, 722, a; in 
final clanses, 725, 726; in adjective 
clauses, 729; in adverbial clauses, 
734; In comparisons, 734, a; in con- 
ditional clauses, 736, 738; in inter- 
rogative sentences, 740. 

Time expressed by ablative, 545, (2); 
by gen. 649, (13); by loc. 555. (2). 
Tirhnti, conjugation in, 450; form in 

Ram. 440 

Transitive verbs, peculiar construction 
of the perf., 352, 625; usage in the 
Ram., 433, 434. 


Vaktrddi metres, Supp. 40— 42. 

Verbal noun of agency, how formed, 
314; syntax of, 601, 602. 

Verb hund, ‘to be’, conjugated, 321, 
dQ, 

Verse, of two kinds, Supp., 12, 13. 

Vishama metres, Supp. 22. 

Vocative, 562. 

Vowels, classified, 39; interchanged 
in poetry, Supp. 8, (4). 

Vriddhi, 87. 

Vritt Chhand., defined, Supp. 18; clas- 
sified, Supp. 14. 
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Preface, page i, line 6, 


"9 
Page 


39 


99 X11, 99 


3, 

9, 
11, 

99 
13, 
21, 
22, 
29, 


64, 


99 


99 


3? 


22, 


2, of footnote, 


16, . 
22, 23, 
23, 


28, 


2, Col. 2, for 


99 


for 


Kidarnath, read Kedérnath. 


ddarsha, 


for chap. xiv ,, 


Kamaoni, - 
ast, 99 
burhd, $5 
sv, - 
caed, 99 

~ 
word, 3 
part, _ 
aa, ‘5 
UtLaTgy, 9 
~ 
Tag, 9 
Tag. rT 
ne 
Sat, ” 
airs 

SRT, 9 
qWeaa. 93 
AIT SHAT, : 
HITS, 9 
DICTA, 49 
STqaT, ¥ 
STs. jorton, 3 
Alay, i 
TATa, es 


lidarsha, 
Supplement. 
Kumaoni. 
at. 

burhd. 

87d.. 

Saeed. 

word or root. 
participle. 


STS, joruon. 
aren. 
wart. 


1, footnote,* et passim, for Bhagelkandi, read 


Baghelkhandi, 


149, 
161, 
176, 
181, 
182, 
18-4, 
198, 
2(12, 
216, 
218, 
320, 


for 


39 


line 19, 
» ot, 
» 8, 
99 J, 
99 29, 
» 2, 
» 29, 
» 10, 
99 27, 
35 30, 
9 I, 
» 12, Col. 5, for 
33 12, 
» 2, 
DD 23, 
9 2, 
bE] 30, 
33 6, 
» 25, 


in Ist plural, 
in Ind. Perf. 


line 16, 
99 Q, 
9) 3, 


” 30, 
» Le, 
» 9s 
» 9, 
<8, 
» 2, Col. 
93 20, 
» La, 
39 19, 
» 4, 
¢ 


oF 
dy 


Vy 


99 


) 


sing., 
A 4 
ant, 
pulrdndn, 
? 
Me, 


ATA, 


aq, 


¥y, 


as, 


Scooked’, 
Bhag., 
(2) Bi, 
at. 
Oluit ‘as’, 
ho, 
panda 
Gitaa, 
Bundel.,, 
ETB, 
Allrz, 
Ana, 


read 


a9 


93 


plur. 

ane, 7 
putrid. 
ri, 

TaSTe. 
‘azar. 

a. 

aa. 
Weu. 
Bhojpart. 


a. 


Qqray, 


apart, 
as attributive. 
Wa. 


or ‘cooked’, 
Bagh. 
(2) 2m. 


"ve 


AGT. 


no one, 
yariaara. 

Bate Lan 
SMTA 
Bundelkhand. 
ivan. 

Alcs. 


~ 


ATI. 


= 


omit ‘same future passive participle’. 


for 


Table, Col. 2, for chalusali, read chulasale 


Tat, Tra, read far fag. 


_ Page 269, line 
99 $9 9 
99 273, 9 
Pd 9 39 
9 203; 99 
5» 280, 9 
» 28l, - 
99 286, 99 
>) 291, 99 
* 299, 23 
9 302, iy 
3? 3138, 9 
99 332, 9 
» 333, 5 
99 335, 9 
» 4, Supp. ,, 
93 6, 99 +P) 
99 22, 99 99 
99 23, 3) 99 
99 9 99 9 
», 20, 55 9 


§ 131. «& The origin of hin bheughaw as suggested in the text is, 1 think 


doubtful. 


10, 


9 


a read 
he, Te, ’ 
aa, 9 
aur, ‘ 
Zaar, ‘ 
Kritdbrama, ,, 
ea, Ms 99 
auarreat, _,, 
aru, ; 
thee, ss 
HCTAAG, 5 
had, ‘ 
cal, ” 
Permissive, ,, 
Axa, 9 
San, si 
5,+5, i 
wa Al fea, _,, 
Uta, 93 


GC 
quis. 
‘ Sy 
Saa4w, 
Kritibramd. 


~ 


aaa. 


thou. 

Ha a. 
hues had. 
mat. 
Acquisitive, 
LAT. 
Sama, 
d,-+- 5 

wa GaAe. 
TEQ UIQ Al. 
Uta, 


A nom. singular bhaunh, for bhaun, also exists, to which must be 


referred the plural, bhavuhuin: h, therefore, cannot be merely a euphonic 


insertion. 


§ 273. Mhe and fushme may preferably be assigued to increased Prakritic 


themes asmaka, tushmaka, 


ah colo 

Divi 

a 

A sy } § 

Oe ig 

ARAL AAAA eee. 
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